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Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made of 
high-grade waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry, comfortable 
buildingsunderallweatherconditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll rooting, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate, in two 
natural shades, red or green. Needs 
no painting. Handsome enough for a 
home, economical enough for a barn 
or garage. Combines real protection 
against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One) 


Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed felt 
and surfaced with crushed slate m beautiful natural 


four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time 
than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi-Shin- 
gles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles 
but cost less per year of 
service. Need no painting. 


slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of 


Horse sense 
about Roofing— 


ay apa that won't last isn’t worth putting on. 
For it takes just as much time to lay a “roof- 
peddler’s bargain” as it does to lay the best roofing 
your money can buy. And the cost of labor is a big 
item these days. 


The only way to get your money’s worth is to use 
roofings that are sure to give you long service. 


That’s horse sense, isn’t it? 


You can’t go wrong if you use Barrett Everlastic 
Roofings. They have back of them, sixty years of 
manufacturing experience. 


They sell at a low price, and you have your choice 
of four stvyles—suitable for all kinds of steep-roofed 
buildings. 


All four styles ,of Everlastic Roofings are briefly 
described here, but it will pay you to send for our 
illustrated booklets, which tell more about them 
and contain other valuable roofing facts. 
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The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
aad does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, and 
one year for twenty-five cents ; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 
2 years for $1.00, as we must pay extra post- 
aze. Its motto: No partisan politics, but 
farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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“ —” are just back from a hurried trip to 
. the Pacific Northwest and California— 
goross the United States twice. It was an 
interesting and informing journey, with 
farmers everywhere reporting an increasing 
seareity of labor. Cy ar are beginning 
to wonder what they do next winter for 
food, if production falls off too much this 


summer. 
Politics is the big thing for discussion, on 
trains, in hotels, everywhere. here is a 
general feeling against politicians, not. much 
enthusiasm for ‘favorite sons,” and a gen- 
eral disposition to believe that the iadepen- 
dent vote next fall will be unusually large. 
The sentiment against strikes is universal. 
Also that a readjustment period and lowered 
prices are inevitable—in fact, everybody 
says, “Let it come, and let’s get it over.” 
Cooperation is a growing topic of conversa- 
tion. What California producers have done, 
for instance, is apt to receive increasing at- 
tention all over the country. All in all, the 
United States looks mighty good—as if we 
would go on growing for many years to come. 


A few years ago one of our editors wanted 
another horse for his farm. He made his 
need known to Jim who had just brought in 
some seed potatoes. This was Jim’s answer: 
“Charles, if you want a good’ horse, buy a 
mule!’ The boy on the cover believes in 
mules. Sodo we. Don’t you think this cover 
appealing ? 


The Farm Journal 


The sun shines in at our house 
And glistens on the wall; 

We are like Barnum’s happy family 
No quarrels there at all. 

But when Farm Journal comes in view 
It finds us at our worst; 

We very nearly come to blows 
To see who reads it first. 

Wolcott, N. Y. 


Here is a letter from a good friend who says 

t we have never printed a letter from his 
community. He sends such a nice one in re- 
newing his subscription that we print it now: 
h “The Farm Journal is the only genuine up- 
to-date farm paper in the United States be- 
cause it represents the farmer and not the 
millionaire. If more of the agricultural 
Papers would stand by the agricultural class 
48 you have done in the past and are doing, 
we would now begin to be an important 


J. RC. 


H. 


“O John, I found a dead m th i sprin: 
ae starved death looking the wool 
’ re was in it.’” i i 
between that shoddy 
ournal. This Journal is all wool 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


2,000,000? Why Not? 


E new Census is going to show some- 
thing like three million prosperous farm 
amilies, not counting Peter Tumbledowns, 
we believe. And if this is so, why should 
there not be Two Million of Our Folks, in- 
stead of only half that many? 

You see, we believe in The Farm Journal. 
It is already the foremost farm magazine in 
the world, with the best subscribers and the 
most of them. We believe The Farm Journal 
is a real power for good—for building up 
happy, prosperous, contented rural homes— 
and why should we stop with one million? If 
The Farm Journal is a benefit to them, why 
not to Two Million? or the whole Three 
Million? 

It is so easy, too. Your share would be 
simply to take the little subscription blank 
with a heading like this— 


which you will find enclosed in this issue, and 
get your best friend or neighbor to give you 

is subscription for four years. How easy! 
Each present su iber sends one new one, 
and the job is done! Won't you do it? 

And by the way, don’t worry as to whether 
the other 999,999 of Our Folks will do the 
same. Thatisour job. You send us just the 
one new subscriber, or two if you are not too 
busy, and we will attend to the others. Trust 
us! 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


About the time this paper reaches youa new 
editor joins the Farm Journal staff. He 
comes out of the Middle West where he was 
born and raised and where he has been 
happily connected for fourteen years with a 
live and influential farm paper. His work 
there has attracted national attention, and 
his present employer was willing to let him go 
for the larger field and greater opportuntties 
for service which The Farm Journal gives. 
His name is Frank G. Moorhead, of lowa. 
His ripe experience, his enthusiasm and 
ability,—together with the fact that he has 
long been one of Our Folks, will make him a 
tower of strength to The Farm Journal. 
does not take the place of any one, but is 
added to the force. 
A hearty welcome, Frank! 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advanee, we guarantee; 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subseription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO -eason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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You may never need them but once— 


But when you do, you'll be 
glad of your foresight in tak- 
ing Firestone Tire Accessories 
with you. 


The Firestone Blowout Patch 
takes quick and sure care of 
rim cut, tread cut or blowout 
on the road till a permanent 
repair can be made. 


Firestone Holdfast All-Rub- 
ber Patch Stock with Fire- 
stone Patching Cement makes 
a quick, permanent repair for 
all tube injuries. 

Firestone Hook-on and Lace- 
on Boots, Reliners, Cementless 
Tube Patches, Cure-Cut and 
Mica complete this line of 
“Big Helpsin Little Troubles.” 


Most miles per dollar, the Firestone pledge, 


applies to Firestone Accessories, too. 


TIRE ACCESSORIES 
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The Most Important Person 


HERE were five of us—a lawyer, two 
TTivnes men, a writer and a farmer. 
\ We were talking about the times— 
how the entire universe seemed upset and 
how this good old world of ours needs 
some goed strong hands at the helm. 

) The question arose, ‘‘Who is the most 
important person today?” Kind friends 
can’t you imagine how many, ey replies 
were given to that question, and how it 
‘was capable ef many, many interpretations? 

The farmer waited until the four had 
talked themselves out, then in quiet tones, 
suitable for the man in close touch with 
the great outdoors, said, ‘Well, boys, you 
may be cerrect, but the most important 

n to me is myself. If I do my work 

right, attend to the things I should, keep 
cool, and lend a hand- to those who are 
reaching out in blindness, that is about 
the best I can do to settle this ferthent and 
bring things back to their normal condi- 
tion. What do you think?” 
» What ceuld we think? Jim was 100 per 
cent right. If each of us would work more 
talk less and put some of the good old 
maxims of the Sermon on the Mount into 
practise, about ninety per cent of our big 
troubles would be settled for good. What 
do you think? 


' Mrs. A. B. Pyke, of Cleveland, O., is 
the first woman elected a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention. 


Has a country minister any call to do 
work outside of his pastoral duties? Ask 
Rev. Charles M. McConnell, of Ohio, and 
he will say, “Yes.”” That is, if he speaks 
the same thing he acts. He has made his 
church the social center and the life of 
the neighborhood. 

He found a man killed at a grade cross- 
ing. As there was no one else to do it, he 
aroused the community until the danger- 
ous grade was protected. 

Orchards were being spoiled by deadly 
insects. He got the farmers vote Dog sent 
for the State Board of Agriculture expert, 
and saved the day for the fruit growers. 

. Hats off to practical Christianity! 


Billie Crow : “I really am tired of waiting 
for Brown’s corn to come up.” 

Yes, and Brown has made a tin scare- 
crow which will make Billie Crow “tireder” 
than ever. Loop a piece of tin loosely on 
an arm reaching out from a stake. ‘The 
tin is very light and a slight breeze will 
‘cep it rattling. The ring is loose so the 

umay be moved out or in and should 
be left just so the 
ends will strike 
against the stake. 
Bright tin moving 
and glistening in 
_ the sun is a very suspicious 
looking trap to a crow, and its queer 
noise will frighten him away. It 
18 not an experiment; it is an old 
tried device, and it works all right. 


This Is Ross 


Quite a number of Our Folks and some who 
are not among the elect have asked, ‘““‘Who 
is Ross?” 

In the January Farm Journal a short 
but good sketch was given. In printing 
his picture we wish to add a few more 


A. B. Ross was born in Philadelphia and 
attended the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Michigan University. He com- 
menced his agricultural experiments at 
Superior, Wis., in 1901, and has been at 
them ever since. 

He was the first county agent in the 
United States sponsored by the Bureau 
of Farm Management at Washington. 
He was known as “Soybean” Ross on ac- 
count of the excellent work done for that 
important crop. 

His fertilizer principles have been worked 
out after many exhaustive experiments 
along practical lines. In addition to his 
work on the fertilizer problem Ross is 
making a special study of the economics 


and business principles of production and’ 


distribution of food. 
Ross is a busy man. 


Colonel W. B. Greeley is the new Chief 
Forester of the Uni States. An im- 
portant and responsible position. Let us 
all get busy and plant at least one tree. 


Arbor Day originated in Nebraska, in | 


1872, when Hon. J. Sterling Morton, after- 
ward Secretary of Agriculture, began his 
tree planting. 


Now Is the Time To 


Sell old fowls and‘ give the youngsters 
room, and sell all surplus early chicks for 
broilers. 

Kill every weed—in the garden and in 

e mind. 

Run the grindstone by gas or electricity. 
Quit using elbow-grease. 

Stay on the farm. 


Put running water and a bathroom in 


ever farm home. 
Have pure-bred sires for every farm. 
Plan for a week’s vacation when the 
work slacks up. 
Give that son or daughter a plat of 
pone some hens, a calf, a pig or a sheep 
or his or her very own. 


A Thoroughbred Hobby-Horse ? 


HAT would you roy the wise 

doctor said to you: “Madam, Sir, 

get a hobby. You can not be 
healthy or happy without one.” 

How foolish a hobby might seem, and 

t riding a hobby can make the sad man 

PpY> the irritable man sweet-tempered 
the hard-worked man refreshed, the bored 
man interested and the sick man well. If 
you doubt it, invest in a thoroughbred 
right away. 

Perhaps you have already seen the mir- 
acle and need not say, “Show me.” If you 
are energetic and enthusiastic and eager, 
you have a hobby of some kind. You 
could not live without one. It may be 
your work, or your home, or your family, 
or your friends, or your garden,—it may be 
any one of your daily pursuits; or it may 
be something quite separate from the 
regular routine. B is the man who 
has such a hobby. 

Personally, I have a leaning toward 

try. I am always watching the maga- 
zines and books for the poem that will 
reveal a twentieth century Shelley. Some- 
times in a line, or a phrase, or even a single 
word, the spirit of a real poet shines forth, 
and then I am full of happiness. 

Many a man with a camera for hobby 
has ridden his hobby-horse to fame and 
fortune. He had a thoroughbred beast 
and a knack, so he took pictures that the 
wanted. 

tamps, coins, autographs, photographs, 
pictures, books, bric-a-brac, rugs, gb 
old furniturethese are some of the in- 
numerable passions of the man whose 
hobby is collecting. 

Recently, a letter came to the Editor 
from a lady who ——— her faith in 
having a hobby. She belongs among the 
collectors. “My hobby,” she writes, “is 
collecting wish-bones of different fowls 
and birds. I have in my collection goose 
duck, chicken, turkey, pheasant. boil 
them a short time in soap and water, then 
tie them all together on baby ribbon and 
hang them on the curtain. hen I look 
at them, I remember where I received them, 


perhaps at a wedding.” 


Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 


ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.} 


Information has reached us to the effect 
that agents for the American Automobile 
Owners’ Association have been soliciting 
business among farmers and representing 
themselves as the Automobile Association 
of America. We understand that they 
issue policies which tke subscriber be- 
lieves is to be an insurance policy, but 
when he receives it finds that it is not to 
be understood as insurance of any kind. 
The company offers certain advantages 
such as buying tires at reduced rates, etc. 
If you are going to spend money for in- 
surance, it is good business to get the 
= before you pay for it, as well as to 
uy from a reliable agent or broker. 


Palmer, McAdoo, Johnson, Lowden, 
Bryan and Gerard are all lawyers. Capper 
and Sproul are publishers ard editors. 
Hoover is a mining engineer and Wood is 
a doctor. According to our straw ;vote 
there are many who believe the United 
States needs a physician. 
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Why live stock prices fluctuate 


—and why no one can control them 


Swift & Company dislikes sudden 
and violent fluctuations in live 
stock prices as much as you who 
raise the live stock. 


Steady prices that can be figured 
on a long way ahead and plans 
made accordingly are just as im- 
portant to the packer as to the 
producer or any other business man. 


Swift & Company alone cannot 
keep prices steady. Neither could 
all the packers in the country, as 
a body. 


Prices on live stock are determined 
by the law of supply and demand, 


which no man can go against.. 


Packers create neither the supply 
nor the demand. They merely 
form the link that joins them 
up. 


When the demand for meatis heavy 
among those who eat it, the packers 
must scramble for the raw material 
among those who produce it. This 
sends prices up. 


When stock raisers see prices going 
up, they begin to scramble to get 
their animals in at top prices. This 
starts a heavy movement toward 
the packing centers. Markets soon 
are flooded. Supply outruns de- 
mand, and prices fall. 


Then shippers hold off. Receipts 


recede. Another dearth sets in. 
The balance swings the other way; 
demand exceeds supply again, and 
the process is repeated. 


The packer cannot control either 
of these movements. Hecan only 
follow them, and give both pro- 
ducer and consumer the best prices 
the market affords. 


Last year, out of every dollar Swift 
& Company took in for all meat 
and by-products, 85.4 cents was 
paid out for live-stock; 13 cents 
went for labor, freight, and other 
expenses. Swift & Company got 
1.6 cents as profit for its more 
than 30,000 shareholders. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Sprouting of the Beechnut 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


BEECHNUT is a pretty small thing. 

A There it lies in your palm, beautiful 
with its three corners, sweet after 

you have breken its shell; but who would 
think to lock at it that there was anything 
like power about it? And yet, no scales 
are large enough to weigh the possibilities 
wrapped up in it. 
| By the side of a road I used to travel, 
one day in the long ago a 
beechnut dropped to the 
ground. The wind drew 
abit of earth over it; 
dew, rain and sunshine 
stirred something within 
it into life, and alittle tree 
sprang up over the spot 
where the nut had been 
buried. The slip grew into 
@ sapling. 
, Who was it that placed 
8 big stone where the big 
limbs branched off from 
the trunk of the tree ? No 
one knows, but the little 
beech tree was not dis- 
couraged by the weight 
that had been put upon 
it. It kept growing, and 
as it grew it lifted the 
Stone higher and higher 
until, at the time when I 
Baw it, it was higher than 
the head of the tallest man. 
Who knows but the tree 
Was the stronger because of the load it 
had to carry? : 
» Aman I know had a dream one day. 
The thought took possession of him that 
he could take an old, run-down piece of 
land not far from his home and make it 
give him a living. At first, Doubt laughed 
in his face. “Oh, you can’t doit! The 
other man tried it and failed. Do you 
think you are any better farmer than he 
was? Yeu have a good job, stick to it. 
You would be a fool to drop a certainty 
for a thing that is away yonder in the 
future. Why take a leap into the dark ? 
Only fools buy pigs in a poke.” 

Today that man’s little farm is a beauty- 
Spot on the face of the world. He has 
8moothed away the rough places in the 
meadows; he has made over the house and 
barn; he has gathered about him some of 
the best cows and hens and horses to be 
Been anywhere; and best of all he has 
Biven the world an example of what a big 
‘dea in the heart of a real man can do. 


Working on alone a man lifted himself 
out of the furrow and said, “‘I have done 
something with my two bare hands; but 
if my neighbors would put their strength 
with mine, we could stir the world! I be- 
lieve they will do it if they once know the 
worth of united action. I’m going totry it.” 

Not ten rods down the road a Sneer met 
him. “Farmers never have stuck together; 
they never will. They are too independent 
in spirit. You will waste your time. Better 
go back home and go on with your own 


= 


The appropriation separator 


business; let other people attend to theirs.” 
Straight on he marched, his head high 
and his lips shut hard. “You have said that 


so long you think it is true. I’ll show you. 


it is a lie! Farmers will be true to one an- 
other. They will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der! The time has come when they must 
do it and they will. Get out of my way!” 

And that thought of the man in the 
furrow is coming true. Everywhere today 
farmers are getting together for action. 
The world sees: this gnd wonders. There 
is a trembling in thé ranks of those who 
have fattened on the hard-gained proceeds 
of the farmer. The writing on the wall 
is plain. United action is lifting the big 
stone that selfishness has placed upon it 
higher and higher. In dairying, in grain 
growing, in the purchase of feed and 
utensils and other things needed for the 
farm—cooperative effort is gaining ground 
every day; and the time is near at hand 
when the beechnut will have lifted its bur- 
den far out of sight. Speed the good work! 


- High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


ATRICK, leaning over the fence; 

gently scratching the back of his pig 

with a stick, while contemplating 
with great satisfaction his cow’s expanding 
udder, is moved not so much by visions of 
the future pork barrel and the potential 
gallons of milk, as by the primal instinct 
reaching back to the first man to till the, 
garden and to multiply the beasts each 
after his kind. 

This instinct, as old as 
the race, stirs the coal- 
heaver deep down in the 
hold of a ship no less 
than the banker and the 
merchant, and explains, 
as nothing else can, the 
back-to-the-land desire 
that periodically takes 
hold of a large part of the 
population. The comic 
pictures showing Mr. Sub- 
urbanite viewing through 
a glass the first early 
radish are not a bit funny 
to the man who has 
tended his garden for 
weeks and whose great 
expectations will succumb 
to the first drought. 

Most of the questions 
asked by amateurs would 
be laughable if they were 
not pathetic. Most of 
those who seek to escape 
from the trammels of the city are in such 
deadly earnest that they do not incite 
laughter, but rather pity and sympathy. 
In the growing season one might almost 
be able to divide travelers on the main 
highways into two classes—those who 
are speeding farmward with high hopes, 
and those who have staked their all and 
failed, and are dejectedly taking the back 
track to town drudgery from which they 
had fondly hoped to escape. 

“‘Whose man are you?” asked a rather 
pompous individual of a youth. “I am my 
own man,” was the prompt reply. This 
disinclination to be somebody’s man is 
distinctly American, and the feeling has 
grown since the close of the war. It ac- 
counts for the changes in farm owner- 
ship that are taking place all over the 
country. 

It is well, perhaps, that the author of 
that enticing book, ““Ten Acres Enough,” 
hid his identity, else it might have gone 
hard with him had some of the victims 
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who fell under the spell of the book met 
up with him. A few years later, “Five 
Acres and Liberty” appeared; but by that 
time most of those who succumbed to the 
other work had their eye-teeth cut. 

Not long ago the editor of a farm paper 
was asked in all seriousness by a city-lot 
farmer how many hens one would be 
obliged to keep in order to yield an income 
of $500—a conundrum about as easily 
answered as “How old is Ann?” which had 
the entire country guessing a few years 
ago. However, if an enterprising poultry 
writer were to put forth a book with the 
catchy title of “A Dozen Hens and Af- 
fluence,” it would sell like hot cakes. 

This eagerness to achieve a fair income 
from agricultural pursuits grows out of an 
intense desire to get close to nature and to 
be independent of the factory whistle; and 
the ambition is laudable and not insur- 
mountable. There is nothing so appealing 
to the average man and woman as growing 
crops, whether they be onions or roses. 
The wabbly calf, the sturdy colt, the tiny, 
frisky pigs, and the downy chicks excite 
afeeling of exhilaration that we can scarcely 
describe or explain. Occasionally one of 
my neighbors who has a fondness for birds 
succeeds in trapping a flock of partridges 
and housing them until spring. They 
goon become as tame as hens, and folks 
come for miles to see them. 

. I have several times alluded to the fact 
that as soon as the weather becomes set- 
tled in spring, Harriet proceeds to set a 
flew hens that have the fever, and in due 
time she has her reward in a flock of downy 
balls that give her great delight. Nobody 
pretends that there is any money profit in 
them, but Harriet would lose half her in- 
terest in the return of spring if there was 
no opportunity for her to raise chicks for 
her very own. Her interest extends to all 
young things, and especially does she 
share with Patrick in his admiration for 
the pig. When there is a new calf on the 
place she insists upon seeing it forthwith. 
It goes without saying that she has a 
deep sympathy for those back-to-the-land 
folks who are unable to realize their Utopia. 

There is a story of a man who after 
many years of being driven every morning 
from his bed by an alarm clock, finally 
obtained his freedom. However, he did 
not banish the clock, but set it every night 
for the hour to which he.was long ac- 
customed to be awakened. When it went 
off in the morning, he simply shook his 
fist at it, and exclaimed, “You're a liar; I 
don’t have to get up.” 

Few men are so ignorant of farm ways 
as not to know that for a good portion of 
the year early rising is imperative. But 
it is not so much early rising as other re- 
Strictions that make the factory worker 
long for green lanes where neither literally 
nor figuratively are there signs reading, 
“Keep Off the Grass.” They desire escape 
from the accusing clock which proclaims 
when they are late, and from the many 
irritations that come to the man at the 
bench and gall him under the collar. 

It is the destiny of civilized man to be 
dissatisfied. ‘Man never is, but always to 
be blest’; but it seems to me that there 
are fewer of these rough places on the farm 
than anywhere else, and that the back-to- 
thelander has more discernment than 
ability to make his dream come true. At 
the same time, those who go to the farm 
expecting a flowery bed of ease will figur- 
atively find their bed a corn-cob mattress. 
The farm tractor is a wonderful implement, 
but it will not be able to banish work. 
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poe is often called the month of roses, 
ut things have not always been rosy in 
June. In June, 1918, U-boats sunk 
eleven of our ships off the Atlantic coast; 
the Russian government was over- 
thrown; the Austrians made a big drive 
into Italy, but were not able to drive out 
—they had to walk, leaving 45,000 
prisoners. In June, 1917, the King of 
Greece gave up his throne, and the very 
next day the first United States troops 
sailed for Europe to make things hot for 
the Kaiser. 

Full moon is June 1 and new moon 
June 16. Summer begins at twenty 
minutes after noon, June 21. Theo- 
retically, me 21 is the longest day, but 
actually there is no difference in length 
of days from June 19 to 26 this year, in 
the Middle states. In the Southern 
states, the two longest days are June 17 
and 18. This is contradictory to what 
the Editor learned from his geography 
teacher at school. 

Along the northern border of the 
country west of the Great Lakes there 
is, in the absence of clouds, an average of 
about sixteen hours of sunshine daily in 
June, but the amount diminishes with 

rogress southward. The average 
ength of days from sunrise to sunset 
during June 1s nearly two and one-half 
hours greater along the northern border 


of the country than in the extreme south. 
In most sections of the country the 
average daily amount of sunshine in 
~~ is about one hour more than in 

ay. In some east Gulf sections, how- 
ever, there is a sufficient increase of 
cloudiness to make the daily sunshine in 
June average nearly one hour less than 
in May. 

The greatest amount of sunshine dur- 
ing June is usually experienced in the 
far Southwest where the sun shines on 
the average, for the month, as a whole, 
about 13.5 hours a day. The average 
possible amount is ea slightly more 
than fourteen hours in that locality; 
thus there is almost continuous sun- 
shine. The greatest ameunt ef cloudy 
weather during this month is found 
along the north Pacific coast, im the 
Appalachian mountain districts, in 
some east Gulf sections, and at peints 
along the Atlantic coast where the daily 
average amount of sunshine for the 
month ranges from eight to nine hours 
a day. 

June rainfall is heaviest over the 
Florida peninsula. The least rainfall 
is in Southern Califernia and Seuth- 
western Arizona. Two years age in 
June, two inches ef rain fell in two 
minutes at Roxborough, Pa., a suburb 
of Philadelphia. There was ne rain in 
the center of the city. A week before, 
snew fell in Roxborough. 


Farm Journal Says: 


Fat men are seldom radical in their 
views. 

There is a good deal of smut in most 
wild oats. 

_A four-leaf clover will not bring luck to 

a lazy man. 

A sulky plow is greatly to be preferred 
to a sulky cow. 

The onion is never out of money. “It can 
always raise a scent. 


If you do not repeat the gossip told you 
that is one link broken. 

It is unlucky to lose a pocketbook or 
break a leg on Friday the thirteenth. 


A river is the only animal that has its 
head at one end and its mouth at the other. 


When a man wants to fight to prove he 
is right it casts doubt on the righteousness 
of his cause. 


Hesitate before running to your neigh- 


bor with your troubles. He may have a 


few of his own. 


A weather prophet whose predictions ex- 
tend long distances into the future is an 
arrant humbug. 


Paul may plant and Apollos water, but 
it is highly advisable for somebody to do 
a little hoeing in between. 


The food of angleworms is dirt. They 


digest the vegetable matter it contains, 
and play no small part in keeping the soil 
in good physical condition. In very rich 
soil they often become troublesome to root 
crops. 


Walt Mason’s Cerner 


Old Peter’s raising razorbacks, the jug- 
nosed brand of swine; they’re dippy look- 
ing things, like yaks, and nene would call 
them fine. His neighbor farmers want the 
best—it pays them, they can see—and 
they import from east and west the hogs 
of pedigree. And they -have Poland 
Chinas fair, and Chester Whites sublime, 
and Durocs of a stately air; and scrubs 
they think a crime. And they draw many 
a shining wheel when they take hogs to 
town; but high-class porkers don’t appeal 
to Peter Tumbledown. He goes to feed 
them in the morn, he’s feeding them all 
day; the more he shovels in the corn, the 
less the blamed things weigh. ‘There’s 
nothing can relieve their greed, they eat 
things by the yard, and still keep thin— 
they’re built fer speed and net for growing 
lard. No fence can hold them for an hour 
when they desire to stray, which makes the 
neighbors sad and seur, for loose hogs do 
not pay. If they were trained as saddle 
swine they’d shine in racing depe, for 
most of them are gaited fine—they single 
foot and lope. But Peter thinks they're 
fine as silk, he views them with a grin; he 
feeds them costly grain and milk, 
watches them grow thin. 
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SITING the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington is hard on 
shoe-leather, for the Department is 

scattered over the entire city. m you 
find two bureaus of the Department in the 
game building, or even within a stone’s 
throw of each other, you wonder how they 
escaped the scattering process. Some day 
this condition will 
Congress apprepriates money, t 

different bureaus of the Department will 
be housed, as originally planned by Roose- 
velt, in one building surrounding a court. 


The New Secretary’s Job 


Secretary Meredith has an idea that the 
Department of Agriculture has done more 
for farmers—for everybody, in fact—than 
ople have given it credit. And we agree. 
Much that has been written about the De- 
partment is pure bunk. Some people say 
that the Department has not always been 
100 per cent efficient; that the Department 
has not taken an interest in the affairs of 
outsiders. But a great deal of this mis- 
understanding is because the workers in 
the Department have been so wrapped up 
in their work, and were so intent on getting 
some big piece of work done, that the 
no time to stop and tell what wonderful 
things they were doing, or to point out the 
practical value. : 
} So the new Secretary has elected his jo 
of selling the Department to the people 
whose lives are affected by the work of the 
Department—and that means nearly 
everybody. ~ 
‘ “In the short time I shall be at the head 
of the Department of Agriculture, if I 
simply add myself to the 21,000 men and 
women in the Department and its branches, 
as earnest workers as there are in the 
United States in any line of activity, there 
will be then 21,000 of us, and I will have 
added only one small fraction of one per 
cent to the Department,” said the new 
Becretary. 
' “I hope to make myself more effective 
than that; so it will be my plan, as one of 
ithe things that J shall de—aside from 
helping in the product of the organization, 


aside from keeping it going smoothly—to . 


sell the service of the Department, if you 
like, to more men and to more women in 

rica than are new using it. I want to 
ae the goods which the Department 
produces and put them in the front window, 
and to wrap them in the kind of packages 
that people want.” 


Only $12,000,000. for Agriculture 


“The present regular appropriation for the 
hen you say, however, that you afe ap- 
propriating $33,000,000 for agriculture 
you are hardly telling the real fact. It is 
really something like $10,000,000 or $12,- 
000,000, because ap roximately $2,000,000 
is set aside for the Weather Service, some 
$6,000,000 for the Forest Service; pro- 
Vision is made also for the maintenance, in 
art, of the Meat Inspection Service, for 
administration of the Food and Drugs 

t, and so on; so that the actual amount 

of money spent by the Department directly 
foragricultureis $10,000,000 or $12,000,000. 
" “The industry which the Department of 
Agriculture is designed especially to serve 
S an invested capital of more than 
$80,000,000,000. You can take all the 
railroads in America, all the manufactur- 
ing institutions—iron, steel, and all the 
rest—some seventy-five other industries— 
add them all together, and you will have 
just met the capital in in this busi- 
hess of agriculture. The agricultural and 
live-stoek product last year was $25,000,- 
000,000, equal in one year to our national 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
The more we work, the more there 
is; the more there is, the more to 
ivi as all of us do our 
part will we contribute to this result 
Edwin T. Meredith 


debt at the present time—one-half the 
wealth of Franee.” 


Department Touches Everybody 


The workings of the Department of Agri- 
culture are so far-reaching that they touch 
everybody in one or more ways—through 
what you eat; through what you wear; 
when you are sick and when you are well; 
when you are at work and when you are at 
play; in fair weather and foul. 

Some men in the Department arework- 
ing as many hours a day as the men on 
farms, and more hours than men in busi- 
ness. Men in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry are doing their best to stamp out 
diseases that cause losses of thousands of 
dollars every year; and er are cutti 
down the losses. Men in the Bureau o 
Chemistry are safeguarding the food prod- 
ucts and medicines used in every home. 


“When you buy strawberry jam, you run 


no risk of buying timothy seed substitutes. 
Men and women in the Offices of Extension 
Work are working to bring conveniences 
to farm homes. 

Thus could the story be told of every 
group of workers in every branch of the 

partment. And they are getting re- 
sults. A few specific things are mentioned 
by the Secretary: 


$20,000,000 from Cotton 


“There were in Arizona and New Mexico 
and other parts of the Southwest, tens of 
thousands of acres which grew nothing to 
speak of. The Desarmen? of Agriculture 
brought from t a cotton called 
—e cotton, and today no Egyptian 
would recognize it. By careful breeding 
and careful selection you have ‘today a 
long staple cotton, one of the best cottons 
in the world, and one which adds to the 
length of life of every garment made from it. 
“What are the results in dollars and 
cents? Twenty million dollars’ worth of 
cotton last year, because of the bee. pat 
ment’s work, from a souree that w not 
have existed except for that work. Twenty 
million dollars a year right along from one 
line, and we are spending for the 
ment our entire agriculture 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a year. 


$50,000,000 from Wheat 


“Take Durum wheat. The same situation 
existed. In the great Northwest there 
were thousands of acres of semi-arid land 


For Sale—The Department of Agriculture 


A journey to the Department of Agriculture, and an interview with Secretary Meredith 


which would not grow crops. So the De 
partment went out and found a h 
drought-enduring wheat, bred it up, de 
veloped it. ot 
‘What does it mean to the United States 
to have produced each year from 20,000,- 
000 to 45,000,000 bushels of wheat on 
ground where there would not have been 
any wheat? A quarter of a million dollars 
was all that was spent to produce a crop 
which, year after year, provides $50,000,- 
000 or more, and directly or \indirectly 
every individual and every business is 
benefited. There isn’t one who does not 
feel the influence, directly or indirectly, of 
that extra production. Railroads, ship- 
ing, banks, stores—all are affected by it 
“Take the grain and forage sorghums 
The Southwest could not grow Indian corn 
satisfactorily, so these men in the Depart- 
ment searched the world for other crops 
that could be grown there. Last year, there 
were 125,000,000 bushels of Kafir-corn and 
other grain sorghums produced where be- 
fore there was none; and a few thousand 
dollars in the hands of earnest and cap- 
able men was responsible for mueh of this. 


Oranges and Rice. 


“Out in California, the Department found 
cull oranges and cull lemons selling at $5 
a ton. It established a citrus fruit labo- 
ratory to diseover uses for the eulls. As a 
result, the by-produets of lemons last year 
were 1,500,000 pounds of citrie acid 
500,000 pounds of citrate of lime, and 
50,000 pounds of lemon oil. Twenty con- 
cerns are now engaged in the manufacture 
of products from cull oranges. The total 
products last year were 6,000,000 pounds 
of marmalades, jellies, and so forth. Isn’t 
that euwtting waste? 

“You might not have a navel orange to- 
day if it were not for the Department of 
Agriculture. The oldest tree—among the 
descendants of the Washington navel 
orange which the Department’ introduced 
from Brazil—is still growing in the green- 
house on the grounds in Washington. Last 
year 13,000,000 boxes of California grown 
navel oranges were distributed among the 
people of this country. 

“In Northern California there were 
thousands of acres of land that grew noth- 
ing. The land was worth from $5 to $10 
an acre. For less than $200,000 the De- 
pe ment introduced and developed a rice, 

y foreign exploration, research, and care- 
ful breeding, and today a rice crop valued 
at $21,000,000 is produced in that territory. 


We Can Raise Figs and Dates 


“Another thing the Department has in- 
troduced is the Smyrna fig, but at first the 
trees would not. bear fruit. By careful ob- 
servation it was ascertained that small 
wasps were the fertilizing agents. The 
wasps were brought over, but still the fig 
trees would not produee. Then it was 
diseovered that, besides the Smyrna fig, the 
wasp required the Capri fig to breed in. 
The Capri was brought. With the wasp 
and the Capri fig and the Smyrna fig to- 
gether, it is all settled and soon America 
will be producing her own figs. 

“There is an interesting story about 
dates. We are producing better dates 
than you ean find in any other place in the 
world. Some of the best dates have but 
few offshoots a year through which the 
trees can be multiplied. The inferior dates 
have twenty or thirty offshoots a year. To 
prevent the planting of the inferior trees, 
the Department sends to Egypt for off- 
shoots of the choice varieties. Four thou- 
sand dollars spent now means tens of thou- 
sands saved in the future. 

“Take the cotton boll-weevil. You know 


(Continued on page 44] 
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Short Cuts in Haymaking 


Few people realize the value of the hay 
crop. In 1918 it was worth $1,524,- 
307,000. Some pointers are given that 
will help hay growers to harvest their 
hay more profitably. 


HERE are a t many Oa a in 
which a haystacker may be with 
t success. It is very practical for 
stacking when there is only one team. 
| When the hayis cut and raked into wind- 
rows, I use a sweep-rake to bring it to the 
stack. Usually I have one man on the stack; 
my boy operates the stacker and I tend to 
the sweep-rake. In this way I stack ten 
times as much hay as I could by hand. 
’ Astacker can be used to good advantage 
in loading a wagon with y I take the 
hay from the windrows and deliver it on 
the wagon. I use it to good advantage, 
too, in putting hay in an open shed. 
\\ Texas. Hugo J. Engel. 


Points of a Good Stack 


By E. V. LAUGHLIN, Iowa 


V /HETHER a haystack keeps or not 
depends almost wholly upon two ex- 
tremes—the character of the bottom and 
the condition of the top. If these are all 
right the middle will take care of itself. 
' Stacked hay should always be carried 
m some kind of a foundation. The 
ter of this foundation depends 
largely upon the material at hand. 


os lumber, even tree tops, may be us 
advan . I have used straw with 
success. tever the character, the ob- 


ject is to provide some sort of way of 
preventing the hay from coming in direct 
contact with the ground. If it does, a foot 
or two of hay, often amounting to several 
tons, will be damp and moldy. A founda- 
tion is generally much cheaper than hay. 
>» The top of the stack generally gives 
more concern than the bottom. The 
problem of the top resolves itself into one 
question: Will the top shed water? What- 
ever is done must be with the thought of 
‘fendering the top rain-proof. 
» Generally a stack can be rendered rain- 
f if the right kind of material is used 
“topping out” the stack. Long straight 


j 


timothy is excellent for this p se; also, 
blue-grass and prairie hay. To get the 
best results this topping material should 
be laid on in the form of layers. The 
various layers should droop down the sides 
three or four feet, shingle fashion. 

I have found a lawn rake an excellent 
tool with which to comb the top layers. If 


Canvas cover for haycock. See page 55 


this is done the rain-resisting character of 
the stack is increased a hun old. It is 
also well to comb the sides in the same 
way. As a last feature the top should be 
weighted in some way. Heavy blocks of 
wood fastened together wi wire or 
binder twine, suspended equal distances 
down the sides, answer well for this 
purpose. 


Sweep-Rake Saves Labor 


fi bene sweep-rake cuts haying cost in two, 
i saving both labor and time. The 
drudgery of pitching is removed. Two 
men haying with a wagon, with one man 
loading, can not haul more than sixteen 
tons to the barn in a day, while with the 
sweep-rake a two-man crew and four 
horses, can = away thirty tons a day 
without pitching aforkful. Not only does 
the sweep-rake eliminate hand labor in 
petting the hay from field to barn or stack, 

ut it does the work quickly and more 
economically. 

Any farm boy can drive the team on the 
sweep-rake and handle more hay than a 
man pitching by hand. The rake can be 
used in gathering hay from the swath and 


The new way—sit on the seat and drive 


hauling to stack or barn, but it is best to 
rake the hay into windrows and run the 
rake under these, until a load of say 1,000 
pounds of hay has been swept onto it, ac- 
cording to the power of the team. This is 
unloaded on the stacker and thrown onto 
the stack, as shown above. There are 
two kinds of sweep-rakes, those with 
wheels, as shown below, whrch are by far 
the best, and those without wheels, which 
ride on the frame of the rake. These are 
harder on the team and can not do more 
than half as much work. 

A sling should be made for mowing 
away the hay. This consists ef a rope net 
made in two sections, which are fastened 
together with a trip fastener. This is 
spread out on the barn floor er ground, the 
load is drawn directly over it, the teeth 
dropped, and the rake backed off. Then 
the ends of the sling are fastened tegether 
and the hay is easily drawn info the mow 
onto the stack. e sweep-stacker is 
used with the sweep-rake, alse. The en- 
tire load of the rake is thus carried up at 
one load, saving all hard pitching. 


To Cut Hay 


UT timothy just as the bleom is fall- 

ing. If the crop is not too heavy and 
rank, cut as soon as the dew is off, let it 
cure a few hours, rake into windrows, and 
haul to the barn the same day. if the 
crop is rank, cut it in the afternoon; it 
will wilt some during the night and dew 
will not hurt it. Next day’s sun will dry 
it in a few hours, when it can be raked 
into windrows ; haul it to the barn in the 
afternoon. 

t clover hay when about half the 
blossoms are brown, Cut if as soon as 
the dew is off in the morning. At noon 
shake out the bunches, rake into wind- 
rows before the evening dew gets on it, 
and let it. lie until the next day. Next 
day shake out the hay as soon as the dew 
is off. You ought to be ready tojhaul 
on a hot day, by eleven o’clock, or cer- 
tainly after dinner, no matter whether 
you have ten loads or nae to haul with 
a tractor and two wagons. It spoils clover 

[Continued on page 55) 
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Farming with Roots and Minerals 


to the Illinois system of permanent 
fertility, a most valuable addition to 
our agriculture. Farming with manure is 
as old as agriculture. Farming with 
humus from crop residues and clover 
turned under dates back almost to the 
first days of grain farming. Liming the 
ground was old when the Roman Empire 
was 
What the Illinois system has done for 
usis this: It has taught us how to restore 
the phosphorus taken from the ground by 
many years of soil robbery, by using 
enormous quantities of raw phosphate 
rock, and proved to us that it is a paying 
investment. If you have at your disposal 
four tons or more of manure an acre a 
year, you can stop worrying. You can de- 
nd on that to do the job for your farm. 
But statistics show that the average farm 
in this country has a shade more than one 
ton of manure an acre a year. For the 
very great majority of our farms, therefore 
a system of maintaining fertility based 
entirely on manure is out of the question. 
What other methods are there? 


Farming with Residues and Clover 


A few generations ago, or even a genera- 
tion ago, it was not uncommon for farm- 
ers to turn under residues and clover to 
make humus. Every one of us knows the 
value of this practise. It has been preached 
at us from all four quarters of the country. 
Yet how many of us actually do it? y 
markets, with the temptation to cash in 
on the crops of today and let the troubles 
of tomorrow take care of themselves, have 
gotten us out of the habit of turning crops 
into humus, and of turning under clover. 

Thousands of farms have been aban- 
doned in the East because the owners kept 
on skinning them when they knew they 
ought to turn under clover. 

We have, then, proved and tried, the 
ancient systems of farming with manure, 
farming with humus, and the Illinois sys- 
tem of farming with reinforced manure 
andhumus. But are these all the available 
systems? Or, are they even the most 
profitable, attractive and easily worked 
systems? 

A fourth system has so many advantages 
over the older ones that it is going, in 
many areas and under many conditions, 
to put the older systems out of the running. 


Reinforce Residues with Minerals 


The fourth system of permanent agriculture 
consists in selling everything produced— 
grain, hay, straw and stover—and building 
up and maintaining production only by 
reinforcing the clover sod and the roots 
and Sabhies of the crops with all the 
mineral plant food required to make the 
biggest yields possible. 

_ Before the war agriculture was getting 
ito an unsatisfactory way. Temporarily 
it certainly has looked up. But the thi 

we produce have world markets whic 
Inevitably fix prices. And when prices 
get away from the temporary shortage of 
production and transportation and from 
unsettled post-war conditions, agriculture 
is going to be in a bad way once more. 

Wages in the city have drawn on our best 

as never before. Farms offer no 
such chance for quick money as the cities. 
And the old pe reliable systems of per- 
manent iculture present problems of 
delay and hardship that discourage young 
men from the undertaking. 

One of the reasons why I have kept 
pounding on this fertilizer matter is be- 
Cause of the vast possible value to Our 

s, to our young men and to our nation, 
of this fourth system of agriculture, which 
comes with such timely aid. It is one of 
ie mont significant facts in agriculture 


y. 
Our agricultural authorities are urging 


, if N the last article we paid our respects 


By A. B. ROSS 


the farmers everywhere to get more animals 
on the farm so as to maintain fertility with 
manure. Suppose we all followed that 
advice; where in the world would we land? 
Where would we get the feed for the an- 
imals, and the grain and meal for the bread 
and pancakes of our city neighbor? And 
what would happen to prices when, follow- 
ing this advice, we trebled the quantity of 
milk and meat in this country? We have 
to keep the balance between grain farming 
and meat and milk production. Four 
acres out of every five are required to pro- 
duce the grain and forage required by the 
cattle on the other acre and by the people 
of the cities. Disturb that balance and 
you knock the bottom plumb out of the 
market for products which you have over- 
developed. 

That leaves us with a pretty practical 
problem. Grain farmers sell phosphorus 
and potash from their farms in grain to 
the miller, and forage to live-stock farmers. 
Live-stock farmers will keep their farms 
up to high-water production by the use of 
manure. Grain farmers must keep theirs 
up by spending part of the proceeds of 
their grain and hay for phosphorus and 
potash, which they put back on the farms 
to replace what they have séld from them. 
So both types of farms stayin the — 
each making its own profit through a dif- 
ferent system of fertilizing. 


Is the New System 100 Per Cent Safe? 


That question must be answered and 
backed by the clearest kind of proofs, or 
Our Folks would be justified in charging 
me with being a mere theorist. Well, I 
have given proofs for everything in the 
other articles; and there are some of the 
finest kind ready for this one—and I am 

oing to leave it to the good judgment of 
Our Folks, after you have read this article, 
to decide whether the affirmative wins. 
For I say, without hesitation, the new 
system is 100 per cent safe, if you don’t 
monkey with it or let some one persuade 
you to change it. 


The Prects- trem and Olds 


Figuring manure as worth $1.50 a ton on 
the land, the financial returns for the whole 
thirty-five years of the Pennsylvania tests 
show a larger net profit for the 1: 2.08 
plats than for sixteen tons of manure an 
acre a rotation of four years. Six hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate and 400 pounds 
of muriate of potash an acre a rotation put 
it over on sixteen tons of manure. The 
famous Wooster, O., Plat 17, which re- 
ceived nearest to the Pennsylvania quan- 
tities and proportions of phosphoric acid 
and potash, averaged better net returns 
than sixteen tons of manure an acre a 
rotation, and in the last rotatign was still 
increasing its lead.“ This covers twenty- 
five years of testing. J 

There is nothing disturbing about the 
kind of crops produced by the minerals; 
for in both cases they are holding the 
balance splendidly among the grains and 
grasses. Nota sign of weakness about the 
mineral system which, for thirty-five years 
in one case and twenty-five in the other, 
has held and built up production with 
stubbles and roots and clover sod rein- 
forced with the right kind and proportions 
of commercial fertilizer. In the twenty- 
five years of the Ohio test, Plat 17 has in- 
creased its own production from its first 
rotation record by 10.4 bushels of corn, 
25.9 bushels of oats, 17.9 bushels of wheat 
and more than 300 pounds of hay an acre 
a rotation; and has done so on roots, stub- 
bles, clover sod and minerals. 

In the seventeen years testing in Illinois, 
phosphoric acid oot ip potash applied to the 
soil have shown the following average crop 


— 


peaeee power as compared with maaure, 
ime was used in the same quantities 
with both manure and the minerals. These 
tests cover experiments on the famous 
brown silt loam, the black clay loam, the 
brown silt loam over sand, and the gray 
silt loam; the results always showing a 
larger money -producing power for the 
minerals than for the manure. We do not, 
unfortunately, know how much manure 
was used, but it is safe to assume that it 
was in considerable quantities; and the 
results confirm those in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Here are the figures: 


Corn Oats Wheat Clover Value 
Manure........ 60.2 
Phos. a 


Manure Not Essential 


It is clear enough from these sustained and 
splendid yields under the new system of 
fertilizing, that we can depend on the 
minerals to build up production where it is 
low and keep it up where it is high, without 
the use of any manure whatever. We do 
not have to get into live-stock farming in 
order to maintain crop production. We 
do not have to plow coder our crop resi- 
dues, worth real money. We can consult 
our own farm conditions, our labor situa- 
tion, our markets, roads—whatever adds 
to or limits the opportunity for us—and 
select just whatever type of farming pleases 
us and keep it going indefinitely with ma- 
nure or without manure as we jolly well 
choose to do. And we need no one to 
come around again and tell us we must get 
more stock on the farm or go out of busi- 
ness. Some of us can’t get more live stock 
on the farm. Some of us are so situated 
that live-stock farming is not practical; 
and some of us don’t want it any way. 
Well, we can take it or leave it, so far as 
the need for manure which it produces ig 
concerned. 

Now we come to that advice about turn- 
ing under clover and other crops for which 
so many of us have a good cash market. 
And that advice is about as hard to take 
as raw quinine. Do we have to take that 
any more than we do the advice to flood 
the market with live stock and live-stock 

roducts so that we can have manure? 

e do not, as will be shown in what 
follows. 


Relative Value of Residues and Minerals 


By “residues” we mean the cornstalks, 
the straw from the grain and the entire 
clover crop, turned under for humus, 
after the clover-seed crop has been taken. 
By “minerals’”’ we mean phosphorus and 
potash. In both cases below, lime wag 
used also and in the same quantity. 


Average Production All Illinois Tests 


Corn Oats Wheat Clover 

Crop residues and elover 39.5 44.5 18.3 1.06% 

Phosphorus and potash. 50.6 50.1 31.2 2.54** 
*Bushels clover-seed. **Tons clover-hay. 


These figures represent averages for 
seventeen years of testing, and cover the 
same soils as those mentioned in the table 
above where manure and the minerals are 
compared. The superiority of the min- 
erals to the crop residues and clover is 
very great, as this record shows beyond a 

uestion. And, as in the case of manure, 
this superiority appears in each separate 
test which is included in the averages 
given above. 

By the use of minerals in place of resi- 
dues and clover, as above, we have for 
sale eleven extra bushels of corn, five and 
one-half of oats, nineteen of wheat, and 
two and one-half tons of clover, besides 
all the straw and stover, to offset the 
bushel of clover-seed and the cost of the 
fertilizer. 

The above comparisons of minerals with 
manure and with crop residues and clover 


[Continued on page 461 
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THE EDITOR’S 
VIEW=POINTS 


the guide and pilot of its early 
years as of its maturity, has laid 
down his pen for the last time, and gone 
from among us. His beloved family, his great circle of friends, 
each have their separate griefs; we need not dwell on them here. 

But it is natural that we, who succeed to the direction of 
this magazine, should feel as well our own peculiar burden of 
loss and of responsibility. For Wilmer Atkinson made The 
Farm Journal much more = 
than a business, and its edit- 
ing much more than a pro- 
fession. He fashioned it to 
be, and it became, an instru- 
ment for the helping of its 
subscribers and, in the words 
of another good man, “ the 
intimate friend and coun- 
selor’’ of millions of country 
people. Its aim was “to see 
how much good we can do, 
not how much money we 
ean make.” Its purpose was 
“ever to help and never harm 
its readers.” 

The millions upon millions 
who have at one time or an- 
other read this magazine, 
closely or casually, will bear 
witness that this was no 
empty and insincere policy 
—they have felt and known 
that it came from the heart 
of a man genuinely and gen- 
erously concerned for the 
welfare of agriculture and 
of plain country people, in 
whom he clearly perceived 
the strength and the hope 
of the nation. 

He was a man of strong 
views and of incessant en- 
ergy. His active and inquir- 
ing mind plunged headlong 
into a new subject that inter- 
ested him, and for the time 
the new interest dominated 
his thoughts to the exclusion 
of everything else. Many of 
the subjects, naturally, re- 
lated to farming as a business, 
for it was by choice, not acci- 
dent, that he founded The 
Farm Journal, to which he de- 
voted forty years of his life. 

He came of a family which in his boyhood was actively en- 
gaged in anti-slavery work, and his home was a station of the 
famous “ Underground Railway ” for assisting runaway slaves to 
freedom. In such an atmosphere of great moral interest he grew 
up, and in his manhood he fought fearlessly for such reforms as 
the destruction of the saloon power and the enfranchisement of 
women. Yet his mind turned easily to advocate such minor 
matters as a constant supply of kindling for the busy farm house- 
wife, kindness to dumb animals, fairer treatment for the hired 
man, better roads, better mail facilities, and kindred matters, and 
it is a question whether he did not consider these, and the other 
intimate concerns of family life, the more important in the end. 

It is not many months since Wilmer Atkinson, in his own 
inimitable style, wrote a brief account of himself for this page 
and, for the first time in more than forty years, permitted 
his portrait to appear. Those who wish may find this in our 


Tite founder of The Farm Journal, 


Born, June 13, 1840 


Wilmer Atkinson 


Wilmer Atkinson 


issue for June, 1919. To it we will add 
this brief biography: Wilmer Atkinson 
was born in Warwick township, Bucks 
county, Pa., June 13, 1840. He was the 
third child of Thomas and Hannah (Quinby) Atkinson, and wag 
descended from a line of ancestors going back to William Atkin- 
son, of Scotford, England, and William Quinby, of the County 
of Surrey, England, both of whom came to this country before 
1700. He was educated at a private boarding-school conducted by 
Joseph Foulke at Gwynedd, 
Pa., and later graduated from 
Freeland Seminary in 1858. 
For several years, besides 
teaching at a local school, 
he assisted his father in the 
farm work. In the summer of 
1862, with a friend who was 
soon to become his brother- 
in-law, he bought a newspaper 
at Norristown, Pa., but almost 
immediately enlisted in an 
emergency regiment formed 
to resist Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland. Returning from 
Antietam, publication of the 
newspaper was resumed, and 
continued, with two more in- 
terruptions due to army ser- 
vice, until 1864. (During the 
last months of the war he 
was commissioned second 
lieutenant in Company G, 
197th Volunteer Infantry.) 

In 1866 he married Anna 
Allen, daughter of Samuel 
Allen, of Philadelphia, and 
about the same time moved 
to Wilmington, Del., and with 
his brother-in-law established 
the “Daily Commercial,” the 
first daily newspaper in 
Delaware. 

In 1877 he removed to 
Philadelphia, and in Mareh 
of that year appeared the 
first issue of The Farm Jour- 
nal, of which he remained 
Editor continuously until 
February, 1917, a period of 
forty years. From this time 
until his death he served as 
Editor Emeritus. 

He had been at work 
with his usual energy and 
absorption on his Autobiog- 
raphy, and had practically completed it, when he was taken with 
a cold. From this, serious complications arose and finally 
bronchial pneumonia developed. Though he suffered little pain, 
he was at times delirious, and during such a period a day or two 
before he passed away, he sat up in bed and said, “I want to 
get up and start fresh.” He died May 10, 1920, after an 
illness of only ten days. Funeral services were held at his 
home at 2 P. M., on Wednesday, May 12, and his remains were 
buried under a maple tree in the beautiful West Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. His widow and three daughters, two brothers and 
two sisters survive him. 

That we may continue his ideals, tread along in the foot- 
prints he has made, that we may continue to build The Farm Jour- 
nal a monument to his ability and foresight, his sympathy, love, 
broad vision and understanding, is the earnest wish of his ass0- 
ciates,who must now take up the work where he has laid it down. 


Died, May 10, 1920 
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Regulating Movement of Stock to Market 


HE Farm Journal has many times pointed out that one reason 

for the great fluctuation in prices of live stock is the irregularity 
with which stock is sent to market. When the flood becomes 
greater than the packers can handle properly, it is inevitable that 
prices should fall. On the other hand, when the supply coming in 
is not sufficient to meet the demand for live-stock products, 
prices tend to rise. We have repeatedly pointed out that at 
jeast a partial remedy for these apparently senseless price varia- 
tions is to bring about a steady movement of live stock to market, 
There would still remain variations in market demand for live- 
stock products, and these would cause some variation in prices; 
but the variations would not be so great nor so violent as they 
are 

We are informed that the Indiana State Farm Bureau is 
taking steps to remedy this evil in so far as it can be done by 
regulating the flow of stock tomarket. They are collecting infor- 
mation as to the number of animals likely to be sent to market 
during the next ninety days, including their probable weight and 
date of marketing. If they find that the market movement is 
likely to be irregular, they will advise each farmer as to the 
proper time_to ship his stock. 

This is a most sensible movement, and we hope all the state 
farm bureaus in the corn-belt states will take similar action. 
There is no fundamental reason why the movement should not 
be entirely successful. If it is, it will do much to steady the 
market and remove the speculative element from stock feeding. 


A Gratifying Change 


pa row raised by the answers to the questions sent out to 
farmers by the Post Office Department, and the information 
brought to light in recent debates in the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Washington have finally had their effect on 
the editorial policy of the big city dailies. 

For some years past these papers have generally been sneering 
at farmers as profiteers, and showing an utter lack of sympathy 
with them and their problems. They are now beginning to realize 
that the almost total disappearance of hired labor from farms, 
as well as the migration of farmers and their sons to the city, 
where they can earn as much in three months as they can in a 
year back on the farm, means certain disaster, unless something 

: done to remedy the situation. 
On this subject, one of the leading dailies of the country 
‘at has heretofore printed much editorial matter discrediting 
armers, has this to say in a recent issue: ‘“The remedies for the 
evils complained of are not easy to find and apply, but it is 
evident that among them are the removal of artificial restrictions 
on the sale of farm products, a better system of distribution and 
marketing, including the free use of cooperation, improved roads, 
an enlightened effort to remove the reproach of dullness from 
country life and a closer and more sympathetic study of rural 


* problems on the part of the government. In America, as else- 


where, it is quite likely that legislation of a drastic character, but 
involving the principle of compensation, will be needed to_put 
an end to the dangerous tenant system.” 

_ When it is remembered that this same paper not long ago 
Was referring to all such measures as it here advocates as “class 
legislation,” and warning Congress against yielding to class 
influences, we have reason to hope that some of the wrongs which 
farmers have hitherto been compelled to suffer may soon be 
Tighted. If the city press generally would join farm papers in 
urging the passage of the Capper-Hersman bill to permit collec- 
tive bargaining by farmers, perhaps the efforts of “big business’’ 


- to prevent its passage might prove futile. 


After Two Thousand Years 


- is nearly two thousand years since the Jews were scattered 
from their home in Palestine to the four corners of the earth. 
There is no more interesting chapter in human history than the 
story of this peeuliar people. Without a country, not even per- 
mitted to own land in most countries, they have yet retained 
their identity as a people, bound together by the common tie of 
religion. The very persecutions to which they have been sub- 
jected have had much to do with their racial unity. 

_In all their wanderings these people have retained their 
ancient language, though it has been greatly modified by contact 
with other languages which they have had to learn in order to 
follow their favorite mercantile pursuits. The nearest approach 
to pure Hebrew is Yiddish, a form much corrupted by mixture 
with German. 

The Jews are now flocking back to their ancestral home in 


| Considerable numbers, this having been made possible by the 


redemption of the Holy Land from the corrupt rule of the un- 
speakable Turk. In Jerusalem they have started a movement to 
revive their ancient language in its original purity. Schools are 
conducted in it, and not a few children are being brought up to 
speak it in their daily life. 

Let us hope that this wonderful people to whom the Chris- 
tian world owes so much—for Christ himself was a Jew, as were 
the early apostles—will not revive the ancient superstitions from 
which the modern Christian world is rapidly freeing itself, but 
that in reviving their language they may build a modern de- 
mocracy essentially Christian in morals, if not in the outward 
forms of its religion. 


Is the Home-Canning Club Work in Danger? 


NE of the most remarkable successes in the boys’ and girls’ 
club work conducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the extension departments of the 
state colleges is the work in home canning. The farm girls have 
taken to this work with great enthusiasm, and with phenomenal 
success. Some of these girls have in this manner made enough 


“money in a single season to pay their way through a year at 


college. 

The canning work has grown to such proportions, and the 
materials put out by the canning clubs are of such superior 
quality, that the commercial canning concerns are beginning to 
feel the competition. Many reports come in to the effect that 
when the home-canned vegetables and fruits are available on the 
markets it is difficult to sell any other kind because of the su- 
perior quality of the home-canned goods. 

There are several reasons for this condition. The vege- 
tables and fruits used in home-canning work are brought into the 
kitchen in prime condition, fresh from the field and garden. They 
are of uniform ripeness, because the picking is done by interested 
owners who apply all the intelligence they have to the task. 
They use no half-decayed materials. The greatest care is used 
in every detail of the process. The cans are filled brimful of real 
food. Commercial canners can not duplicate these conditions, 
Their products must therefore take a back seat in favor.of the 
home product. 

We stand squarely with the farm girls in this matter. If 
they can put up a better product than the commercial canners 
they should have the privilege of doing so, and should be helped 
and encouraged in every way. It would be a real calamity if the 
commercial canners should succeed in their efforts to have this 
work abandoned. 


The Strike As an Industrial Weapon 


HE right of labor to strike has seldom been questioned until 

a provision was included in the Senate Railroad Bill making it 
unlawful for railroad employees to resort to this method of en- 
forcing their demands. Fortunately this provision was finally 
stricken out of the bill. 

While we believe that strikes have sometimes been resorted 
to under conditions that did not justify them, and that organized 
labor has brought discredit to itself in some recent strikes, we 
believe the right to use the strike as a means of righting industrial 
wrongs is one of the very foundations of free government, and 
can not be denied by law without grave danger of precipitating 
greater lawlessness than we have ever known in this country. 
When men are unjustly treated, or when a change in the price 
level has left them inadequately paid, and when they can get no 
relief by mere appeals to the generosity of employers, when they 
can not even get their case fairly stated in the daily press, as is 
sometimes the case, then nothing remains for them except te 
submit calmly to injustice or to resort to the strike as a means 
of compelling action on their complaints. 

If we could devise some system that would cause our legisla- 
tors to be as earnest about the solution of great industrial, social 
and political problems as they are about being reelected, we be- 
lieve that the necessity for strikes would largely disappear.” The 
American people are the fairest-minded people on earth. Their 
sympathies are always on the side of justice and right when they 
fully understand a case. If the facts concerning any industrial 
dispute were fully made public, and if the plans proposed by an 
industrial commission representing the public are seen to be 
eminently fair to both parties to the dispute, there would be little 
chance for a strike to succeed when men resort to it as a means of 
defeating the application of the plan. A successful strike depends 
on public sympathy for the cause in question. If we had suitable 
machinery for settling industrial disputes on their merits, and 
not merely as a compromise between two parties, neither of 
which takes the public interest into consideration, labor would 
soon learn not to use the strike until it was really justified. 
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“The essential charm of the farm re- 
mains and always will remain: the 
care of crops, and of cattle, and of or- 
chards, bees and fowls ; the clearing and 
improving of the ground; the building 
of and houses; the direct contact 
with the soil and with the elements; the 
watching of the clouds and of the weath- 
er; the privacies with nature, with 
acquaintance with the heart and virtue 
of the world.” John Burroughs. 


T pays to jacket cans of milk in transit. 
A hair-quilt blanket is best, but a wet 
burlap wrapper will do. 


Have any of Our Folks ever used sulphur 
for keeping rats and mice away from corn? 


Soybeans take first place among the 
annual midsummer for. crops used as 
emergency hay. We told in a previous 
issue how to handle soybeans. "em. 


Sunflowers are giving good results for 
silage. A letter from Pend Oreille county, 
Wash., says that three silos filled with this 
crop were an ble surprise. Cut when 
the heads are in the milk stage. 


Picnic time is here. Below are two 
sketches sent to us by Martin H. Ball, of 
New York, showing how to make horses for 
supporting picnic tables. Dimensions are 
indicated, and anybody can follow the 
sketches. 


In cléaning cisterns, pump out all the 
water you can get, then get down in the 
cistern and put a bucket or small tub under 
the end of pipe. Dip water into this with 
small vessel e some one does the 
pumping. H. E. Garber. 


To remove the flavor of wild garlic, bit- 
terweed, etc., from milk, get five cents’ 
worth of stick sulphur of your druggist; 
put this into the bottom of your milk pail 
and milk on it. Strain your milk off an 
put in a cool, airy place. Wash off sulphur 
stick and save until next time. 

Tennessee. W. Hayes Holland. 


Agrees with us: I saw in your Farm 
Journal a ae: “Come, Butter, Come!” 
I read it through and when I read “prints 
sell best,” I thoroughly agreed with you. 

I always print my butter and like it very 
well. Most people do not print, as they do 
not like to put the butter in the molds: 

Michigan. Mrs. Herman F. Sarow. 


Burdock should never be allowed to 
seed, for the burs are carried by all that 
touch them. Cutting the plants off at the 
surface of the ground has to be done over 
and over and the roots are as hardy as 
ever. We find that just after a heavy rain 


they can be pulled quite easily, piled, and 
afterward burned. 
Steinauer, Nebr. J.G. Eastman. 


First prize in the Northeast Missouri 


> 


30" 


38” — 


Horse to support table at community picnic 


silo contest was awarded to the Lincoln 
County Farm Bureau, with a record of 
forty-four silos built last year. Second 
prize, Ralls County Farm Bureau, with a 
recerd of thirty-two silos. Other good 
county records are: Marion, thirty-one 
silos; Lewis, twenty-six silos; and Clark, 


- twenty silos. Let’s build more silos. 


George W. Olson’s farm near Carver, 
Minn., returned in 1919 a labor income 
of $4,853, for its owner and family, 
after deducting an amount equal to 
five per cent on an investment of 
$30,000. This farm is one of twelve in 
Minnesota operated as demonstration 
farms in connection with the extension 
division of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture. 


Wire fences that are not grounded cause 
the death of many animals during thunder- 
storms. Fences should be grounded by 
running a number eight or number ten 
——— iron wire from each strand of 

e fence into the ground. The wire should 
be twisted two or three times about each 
strand and should reach to a depth of four 
or five feet into the ground. If thé soil is 
particularly dry the wire should be sunk 
much deeper. Field fences should be 
grounded every twenty rods, and fences 
about barnyards and feed lots at least 
every ten rods. 


Several of Our Folks answered the inquiry 
in the March Farm Journal asking how to 
treat strong lard and bacon. One reply, with 
only the writer’s initials signed, says: ‘Boil 
old or strong lard and cut a few potatoes 
with the parings on in slices; let the ge 
toes brown in the lard and it will as 
fresh as new.” 

One reply about rancid meat, says: 
“Put the meat into water and bring it toa 
boiling point for about a minute or two, then 
add a pinch of soda and let cook for a 
minute; or, if too bad, cook it in sweet 
milk and water, then add soda. Then it 
will be ready to take out and put in a little 
flour to dry. If this does no good, the 
meat is too far gone to use. I do this with 
salt pork. It is just as good as any that has 
not been spoiled.” 


Milking machines need special summer 
care. Immediately after milking, water 
should. be drawn through the teat cups 
and tubes by operating the machine as if 
actually milking. Three pails of water 
should be used—first cold water, then hot 
water containing a dairy cleaning powder 
and finally clear hot water. The cups and 
tubes should then be free from milk and dirt 
and are ready to be placed in a sterilizing 
solution and kept there until the next 
milking. Plain salt brine is a good solution; 
add to this chloride of lime, and you will 
have the very best obtainable. The metal 
parts of the machine, such as the pail and 
the head, should be washed 
in hot water and dried. 
The cups and tubes must 
be taken apart once a week 
and all parts scrubbed in 
hot soapy water, inside 
4 and out, with the special 
brushes furnished with the 
machine. 


Keep all farm imple- 
ments sheltered during 
the hot weather. The heat 
22 warps the wood and blis- 
ters the iron parts. If the 
(Bid ke heat cracks and twists the 
wood 's and peels off 
6 the paint, the machinery 
will soon have a ragged 


appearance. It will deteriorate in value 
very rapidly. 

All buggies, and 
with wooden wheels should be kept out 
of the sun. If allowed in the heat of the ° 
sun the tires will soon be loose and the 
spokes rattling. It will cost but very little 
to build a shed the barn for 
wagons and buggies. ve a surrey 
which I have run nearly every day for 
five years, and I have not had a tire reset 
on this vehicle up to this date. The tires 
are seemingly as tight as ever, and I think 
the reason for this is because the surrey 
has been kept in the shed all the time when 
not in use. The repairs in these five years 
have cost less than $3. 

Colorado. W. D. Neale. 


Buckwheat for Poor Soil _ 


| your land poor and thin? Is your soil 
acid? Or has your corn failed? Try’ 
buckwheat. 

Buckwheat is not a very widely grown 
crop in the United States. Sixty per cent 
of the crop is grown in Pennsylvania and 
New York, but it can be grown as far 
west as Iowa, as far north as Canada, and 
as far south as Tennessee. Those limits 
comprise the buckwheat raising area in 
the United States. 

A short growing season will produce a 
geod crop of buckwheat. Therefore, buck- 
wheat fits in well on land where spring 
crops fail. It is the best crop for thin 
land. It is‘a good crop for new ground, 
Only a small supply of lime is needed in 
the soil; but it requires high elevation and 
cool, moist weather, especially at bloom- 
ing time. Hot weather with constant rain 
is unfavorable to buckwheat. If your 
locality fits these requirements, buckwheat 
will interest you. , 

To obtain best results with buckwheat 
plow the land early in the spring. Keep 
it in good shape by harrowing occasion- 
ally. te plowed land should be allowed 
to settle before planting to make a firm 
seed-bed. Many people plow the land in — 
June just before planting, and just after 
the crops are planted. This distributes 
farm labor. 

Buckwheat is seldom grown in a definite 
rotation. However, it can be worked into 
a rotation, as follows: First year, alsike 
or crimson clover; second —_ buck- 
wheat; third year, potatoes; fourth year, 
rye, oats or wheat seeded to clover. 

The time to sow buckwheat is after the 
spring frost danger is past; otherwise the 
plants will be killed. Likewise frost im 
the fall will kill the crop. So the crop 
must fit in between these two frost 

riods; and yet the filling of the grain 1s 

tin the cool weather of early fall. The 
last week in June is the general time of 
sowing in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. A week earlier or later will 
not hurt. There must be twelve weeks 
between seeding time and the time of fall 
frosts. : 
A grain drill can be used for seeding. A 
drill requires less seed than a broadcast 
seeder, and better results are secured. The 
rate of seeding is generally three or four 
cks to the acre. . Five pecks may not 
too much on poor soil infested with 
weeds; a good soil may require only two 
pecks of séed to the acre. 

HarveSting -is not the big job many 
people think. An ordi grain-binder 
can be used if the ground is not too rough. 
Set up the bundles—three or four together 
—soon after cutting, and before the stems 


[Continued on page 50] 
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BOYS 


YS are well-known. You don’t have 

to go to far lands or to the County Fair 
to look upon them. Wherever there are 
people, it is still the style to have Boys, 


Perhaps you are trying to run one or 
more Boys right this minute. Then you 
will know that since the world began they 
were never so magnificently important as 
now. Your hopes and your aims center on 
them. You must deliver them out of Boy- 
hood into successful Manhood. 


Will your sons stay with the land, or will 
the will-o-the-wisp of the cities call them ~ 
away? Armies of country Boys, who could 
be happiest and most successful on farms, 
respond to the artificial glamour of town 
life before they are old enough to know 

their own minds. They do not know 

that the rewards of country life—in 

money, health, and happiness —are . 

far greater. Make youth realize that! 

Guide the restless ambitions of your 
Boys and spare no pains! 

Machines have been a powerful factor in 
stemming the flow to the cities. Machines 
banish drudgery and make labor interest- 
ing; machines foster the love of mechanics 
in the Boy; machines make. leisure and 
enjoyment possible and they are builders 
of fortunes. 

’ Consider the Full Line of International 
Farm Machines. You own many of them. 
Perhaps you should own more of them. 
They are sold by International dealers 


everywhere. They are the products of many 


years’ honest endeavor and they are always 
worthy of your confidence. Give your sons 
every possible opportunity for liking and 
appreciating farming and farm life. As you 
bend the twig, so will the tree grow. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 
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: Potato Pointers for Everybody 


How to secure extra yields and extra quality 


June is potato-planting month. About 
eighty-five per cent of ped pee crop is 
peared in late May and early June. 

lost people know how to plant and 
plow; there are other things just as 
important—all necessary to raise a 
good crop. For instance: 


N extra yield of 61.5 bushels of pota- 
toes per acre is worth while, don’t 
you think? 

Here is how that extra yield was secured 
in Pennsylvania last year: 

Eleven farmers’ spraying associations. 
in six counties sprayed 1,018 acres at an 
average cost per acre of $9.65, which in- 
cludes man and horse labor, materials 
and depreciation on the.machine. 

The average gain in yield per acre from 
spraying was 37.6 Sackeele. Sprayed 
potatoes averaged 191.7 bushels an acre, 
while unsprayed ones in the same fields 
yielded 154.1 bushels. The greatest gain 
was 61.5 bushels an acre at a cost of only 
$8.45; the lowest was 18.8 bushels at a 
cost of $8.03. 

Each organization employed a student 
from the state college to do the work. From 
eight to twenty-two farmers were repre- 
sented in the associations, the average 
number being 12.6, and the average num- 
ber of acres per demonstration being 92:5. 

The larger the number of growers co- 
operating the smaller should be the total 
acreage sprayed, because of time spent in 
moving the machine from one farm to 
another and in mixing a greater number of 
stock solutions. It has been found wise 
for each group to elect its own officers 
and to handle the purchasing and financial 
matters through them. 

Under this cooperative plan, each grower 
secures disease and insect control at min- 
imum cost and with little labor or trouble 


Diseased and healthy seed from the same sack 


on his part. Interest in the use of better 
seed and in the importance of disease con- 
trol is stimulated. However, each farmer 
must wait his turn, which may be un- 


A large seed potato cut into eleven strong seed pieces 


- desirable sometimes because of weather or 
disease conditions in his field. 
Spraying controls all foliage diseases of 
potatoes except leaf roll and curly dwarf, 
and checks insects. The 
spray mixture for control- 
ling foliage diseases is 
Bordeaux 5-5-50. To each 
100 gallons of this, add 
one pound of Paris green 
or six pounds of lead 
arsenate paste to check 
insects. From three to six 
applications should be 
given, beginning when 
the plants are six inches 
high. 
Treat Before Cutting 


The disinfection of seed 
before planting is a neces- 
sary part of potato cul- 
ture. Aside from the 
labor involved the cost of 
the treatment is ecompar- 
atively slight. The treat- 
ment consists in immers- 
ing the uncut seed in a solution of formalin 
or corrosive sublimate from one and one- 
half to two hours. These solutions should 
be made up according to the* following 


formulas and potatoes treated as suggested? 
Formalin treatment: Add one pint of 
formalin to thirty gallons of water. Soak 
~the potatoes in this solution for from one 
and one-half to two hours. Remove and 
spread them out to dry on a disinfected 
floor or in disinfected receptacles. 

Corrosive-sublimate treatment: Dis- 
solve four ounces of mercuric chloride (cor- 
rosive sublimate) in thirty gallons of water. 
Soak the potatoes as in the preceding 
treatment and dry in the same manner. 

The corrosive-sublimate treatment is 
the more troublesome one to use and is 

Iso the more expensive, but it is very 
effective against black scurf; therefore it 
is recommended for the treatment of 
tubers showing such infection. 

Mercuric chloride dissolves very slowly 
in cold water, but rather quickly in hot 
water. Therefore, dissolve the crystals in 
a small quantity of hot water and then add 
sufficient water to make the required 
volume. Only wooden or earthen Vessels 
should be used. The solution is very 
poisonous if taken internally; therefore 

at care must be taken to keep animals 
rom drinking it. The same solution 
should not be used more than four times, 


[Continued on page 44] 
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Running Water—How to get it 


RuNNING WATER whenever you 
want it —inm kitchen, laundry and 
bath, in the barn, truck garden, 
stock - watering lots — Goulds Hi- 
Speed Pumps and pumping .equip- 
ment bring the conveniences of the 
city home to every part of your farm. 

Running water — automatically 
pumped — will banish forever the 
back-breaking, time wasting drudge- 
ries that are all unnecessary today. 
For Goulds Engineers have built the 
Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater System 
expressly to meet the requirements 
of the average farm. 


What is your pumping 
problem? 

Is your water supply greater or less 
than twenty feet below the place for 
installing the pump? Have you ac- 
cess to electric current, or do you 
operate a gasoline engine? What- 
ever your pumping problem, there is 
a Goulds Pumping System that will 
solve it. For every farm pumping 
need Goulds Engineers have a defi- 
nite recommendation of equipment 
and installation. 


For shallow wells 

The splendidly effici- 
ent Goulds Hi-Speed 
Pump is specially design- 
ed. for suction lifts. It is 
gearless, and practically 
vibrationless. For use 
with pressure tank or 
overhead storage tank, 
it can be had in capaci- 
ties of 180 gallons or 360 
Or it will be furnished 


‘gallons per hour. 
with motive power— 
% h. p. electric motor 


or % h. p. gas engine, 
providing capacity of 
180 gallons per hour— 
mounted on a stout 
oak plank, 

The Autowater Sys- 
tem is the complete 


‘The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


’ you without obligation full infor- 


farm pumping system. Its heart is the 
Goulds Hi-Speed Pump. The whole system 
is not much larger than a trunk, Auto- 
matic, compact, pump and % h. p. electric 
motor, pressure tank and automatic regu- 
lator assembled 
in one complete 
unit. Length 36 
inches, width 18 
inches, height 40 
inches. Capacity 
180 gallons per 
hour. 

You can install the Autowater System 
in the cellar or any out-of-the-way place. 
You will never have to go near it—except 
to give it an occasional oiling. When you 
want water, just turn the faucet—air pres- 
sure forces the water through the pipes. 
When the pressure falls, the pump starts 
working; when it risesagain, the pump stops. 


For deep wells 


When the water must be 
pumped from a deep well— 
requiring a vertical lift of 
over 20 feet—it is necessary 
to install a deep-well pump. 
A Goulds System has been 
designed to pump efficient- 
ly from deep wells with 
the minimum power re- 
quirements, 

Built expressly forthe needs of the aver- 
age farm, we offer the Goulds Deep-well 
Pump—with a 4-inch stroke working head. 
It can be operated by % h. p. motor, or 
\% h. p. gas engine, or larger, if 
desired. It delivers 165 to 255 
gallons per hour, depending on 
speed of operation and depth of 
well. This Goulds System fills 
a long-felt want for a deep-well 
pump of moderate, yet ample 
capacity. 


Fill in the coupon 
at bottom of page 


Since 1848 Goulds has been 
designing and making pumping 
systems for every kind of farm 
and industrial need. ‘Tell us on 
the coupon below what you want 
to use pumps for. We will send 


Pump and % h.p. 
gas engine 


mation on your own individual 
problem. 


The Autowater System—Running water—auto~ 
matically pumped—at a turn of the faucet. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. ; 
Please send me information about your Hi-Speed Autowater System, I am also interested in pumps for 
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HE Farmers’ Union of Nebraska 

last year did a cooperative busi- 

ness amounting in all to at least 
$100,000,000. This business has de- 
veloped from, a very small beginning 
nine years ago. The first efforts were 
the organization of cooperative grain 
elevators, of which there are now 125 in 
the state, and every once in a while a new 
one is organized. is has been-the most 
successful and most profitable of all co- 
O tive businesses thus far. One of these 
elevator associations, with ninety-three 
members, each owning $100 worth of stock, 
after. paying seven per cent dividends in 
1918, taking care of all expenses, makin 
some improvements on their elevator, an 
setting aside a liberal reserve fund, divided 
$22,000 on the patronage plan. Some of 
the members, in addition to the full market 
price for their grain, and the dividends on 
their shares in the company, got back as 
much as $600 in the division of profits. 

These elevator associations are strictly 
cooperative, each shareholder has one 
vote, the profits are distributed not ac- 
cording to the amount of stock owned, but 
in proportion to the amount of business 
transacted with the association: The 
elevator associations buy and sell grain, 
coal, feed, flour, gasoline, auto tires, and a 
few other farm necessities. They main- 
tain no general store, but have a warehouse 
in conjunction with the elevator where 
supplies are distributed. 

hese local elevator associations have 
recently organized a state association 
under the name of the National Coopera- 
tive gees Its object is to market 
grain on the cooperative plan in a whole- 
sale way, and ultimately to own and control 
terminal elevators. Stock in this company 
is sold only to local cooperative business 
associations, not to individuals. 

Several cooperative flour mills are 
operated by local unions. There are also 
four creameries. Additional 
mills and creameries are being organized. 
A number of cooperative stores were or- 
ganized several years ago, and there are- 
now about 100 such stores in the state. 
Others are being organized. 

A State Exchange was organized in 1914. 
It is located in Omaha. The p 
this enterprise is to buy farm supplies for 
its members and distribute them as near 
cost as ible. C. H. Gustafson, presi- 
dent of the State Union, says he thinks it a 
mistake to sell at cost. He thinks all co- 
operative businesses should sell at pre- 
vailing prices and divide the profits at 
stated intervals. “In this way,” said he, 
“you avoid antagonizing your competi- 
tors.” He also points out that a business 
that does not build up some kind of re- 
serves from its profits is always in danger 
of being thrown into bankruptcy by un- 
favorable business conditions. 

the State Union has now grown to the 
point where last year it transacted a busi- 
ness amounting to $2,500,000. It handles 
farm machinery, binder twine, fencing 
materials, oils and grease, auto tires, 
groceries, shoes, and some lines of clothing. 

In April, 1917, the State Union furnished 
the funds for organizing and starting a 
farmers’ cooperative live-stock commission 
company, with headquarters at the stock 
yards in South Omaha. This has proved 
to be a very successful undertaking. Up 
to January 1 this year, this company had 
handled 11,241 cars of live stoc , valued 
at more than $30,000,000. It had collected 
$156,586 in commissions, and had re- 
turned to its patrons more than $80,000. 
In 1917 it was able to return thirty-eight 

cent of the commissions-it collected; 
in 1918 it returned forty-six per cent, an 
last year fifty per cent. Besides this, five 
per cent ofthe income was held as a re- 
serve fund. 


| This organization has a branch house at 


) St. Joseph, Mo., at which it hag 
“| handled more than $26,000,000 worth 
of live stock, and anether more re- 
cently established, at Sioux City, Ia, 
which has sold more than $4,000,000 
worth of live stock for its membera, 

During the month of January thig 

the Omaha establishment handled 
90 cars of live stock. three brancheg 
together have handled 16,960 cars of stock 
for a total of $44,493,973, and the busi- 
ness is increasing rapidly. 

In 1918 a cooperative insurance com- 
pany was organized, the purpese of which 
is to insure farm property against loss by 
fire, lightning, wind and tornmade. This ig 
on the mutual assessment plan, the insur-- 
ance being provided at actual cost. Only 
Farmers’ Union members secure in- 
surance in the company. a farmer 
takes out insurance he pays fifty cents on 
the hundred for fire and li ing and 
twenty-five cents for wind and tornado, 


Nebraska Farmers Are Pulling Together | 


After this, such assessments are made ag © 


are required to meet losses and expense of 
operation. It is too early yet to know 
what the average cost of insurance will be 
in this organization. The amount of ad- 
ditional insurance written last year was 
$2,573,477, covering 511 policies; the total 
amount now in force is — 975. 

Speaking of the gener, Jans of the 
Union in the development of cooperative 
business, Mr. Gustafson says: 

“Our plan is to push forward along busi- 
ness activities as fast as we can educate 
ourselves as to the necessity and advan- 
tages of so doing, and secure the required 
capital to place all our business enter- 
prises on firm financial footings.” 

The Union is trying to get laws passed 
that will —— the organization of co- 

a 


operative , but in this effort they are 
having a hard fight. 
The efforts of the Nebraska Farmers’ 


Union are by no means confined to com- 
mercial affairs. In many communities it 
was necessary to import talent_to put on a 
program at the organization meetings 
when the work first began. In localities 
where local unions have been in eperation’ 
for some time there is now abundant local 
talent for such occasions. 

A great deal has been done by way of 
improving rural schools, and several good 
laws now on the statute books ef Nebraska 
owe their passage to the activity of the 
Union. 

It without saying that a successful 
organization of this kind is the result of 
much thinking and of wise and resource- 
ful leadership. The Farm Jeurnal con- 
gratulates the Farmers’ Union en the ex- 
cellent program it has made in its coopera- 
tive undertakings. 


Big Profits from Cooperation 


The annual volume of business of farmers 
cooperative companies in Minnesota ine 
creased $60,450,000 from 1913 to 1917. 

The number of creameries ‘incre 
from 613 to 643 and the velume ef business 
from $21,676,252 to $31,012,000 in the 
time specified; elevators frem to 360 
and from $24,000,000 to $45,000,000; live- 
stock shipping associations from 115 to, 
400 and from $6,000,000 to $33,000,000; 
cheese factories from 34 to 52 and from 
$637,224 to $986,000; telephone com- 
panies from 600 to 950 and fren $900,000 
to $1,200,000; fire insurance companies 
from 154 to 159 and from $696,732 to 
$712,606; miscellaneous organizations in- 
creased from eighty-six te 275; coopera- 
tive stores showed a loss of thirteen in 
number, but an increase in business of 
$2,250,000. Potato warehouses showed @ 
loss of five in number, but an increase 
business of $200,000. 
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RE your horses ‘‘ eating you out of 
house and home’’ in these days of 

. high priced feed? Are they work- 
ing for you or are you working for them? 


You can find use for one team the year 
around, but extra horses work only 90 to 
100 days during the crop season. You 
spend one-twelfth of your time—an hour 
a day, a month a year, taking care of 
them. You poe weeks raising the crops 
they eat. ou work for them about as 
much as they work for you. 


One man and an Indiana will do the 
work of four horses and two men. It 
will do every kind of work that teams 
do. It takes the place of extra horses, 
and the cost of gasoline and oil will be 
$400 a year less than the cost of the 
feed the horses eat. The price of four 
horses and the cost of keeping them a 
year will more than pay for an Indiana. 


Plowing is but 15 per cent of the work 
a tractor must do to replace horses. The 
Indiana plows with disc or mold-board 
and is light enough to go on the ground 
as soon as horses should go on it. It also 
operates all makes of harrows, discs, 
planters, one and two row cultivators, 
mowers, grain binders, corn binders, roll- 
ers, drills, cultipackers, potato diggers, 
and all orchard and vineyard tools. 

The implements you already have are 


the only practical size for row cultiva- 
tion, and you can use them all with the 


rid four horses 


Indiana without expensive hitches. The 
driver rides the implement and has the 
work in front of him. The Indiana is the 
all-around, single unit, one-man tractor. 

John H. Porterfield, of Dodge County, 
Wisc., says : ‘‘The Indiana Tractor does 
all that is catalogued for it and then 
some, easily developing 7 H. P. on the# 
draw-bar and 14 on the belt. It actually 
replaces four horses on any farm. Its 
mechanism is perfect and operation sim- 
ple. M tractor certainly gives satisfac- 
tion and I am glad to recommend it.”’ 

Charles H. Plymouth County, 
Mass., says: ‘‘ I have had splendid sue- 
cess with the tractor you sent me and 
would have nothing else. I do not use a 
horse on the place and as things look 
now I do not think we will get one as the 
tractor is more than satisfactory and it 
does the work so much faster and bet- 
ter. I use it for pulling all farm tools 
and running power tools.’’ 

‘Hundreds of users are as satisfied with 
their Indianas as the two we havequoted. 
It has been in successful use for four 
years. And for almost twenty years 
the Indiana Silo and Tractor Company 
has been known for dependable products 
and square dealing. The experience of 
over 75,000 Indiana Silo owners should 
be sufficient. 

Mail —— for book of pictures show- 
ing the Indiana doing all the work that 
horses do; and book of letters from users. 


If you need a silo we have one for you. We are 
the largest silo manufacturers in the world. 


DEALERS: This tractor can be used more on more farms than 
any other. It’s the biggest dealer proposition in the field. 


Please 
Tractor, and 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. 60 
send complete descriptive matter on the Indiana 
letters 


INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


60 Union Bidg .... Anderson, Indiana 
60 Indiana Bidg ...Des Moines, lowa 


60 Live Stock 
Silo Co., of Texas, Ft. Worth, Tex 
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And Buyers Prefer Produce 
Hauled Pneumatics 


“We haul local growers’ fruits and delicate vegetables, such as 
lettuce, on pneumatics — Goodyear Cord Tires— because they 
are marketed in better condition this way and buyers give 
first choice to produce so protected. Our Goodyear Cord 
Tires run everywhere in. cultivated fields and in a sandy 
orchard and deliver mileages to 15,000.”"—C. C. McIntosh, 
of McIntosh & Andru, Truckmen, Palmetto, Florida 


S statements like this make apparent, more and more 

farmers are preventing the bruising of fruit, mutila- 

tion of delicate vegetables and much shrinkage in livestock 
by hauling on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


In this way they reverse the situation that existed when 
solid-tired trucks or wagons were used with a resulting 
loss in crops, stock weight and general income due to 
slow, jarring transport. 7 - 


On the resilient Goodyear Cord Tires a farm truck delivers 
smoothly and quickly, safeguarding the original condition 
of the load so as to secure the best prices for it. 


The able pneumatics thus become important factors in 
the marketing of perishable produce and carefully fattened 
animals, as well as in practically all the work of raising and 
handling on and off the farm. j 


The excellent and often unusual mileages obtained from 
these tires attest the toughness of Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion developed with that extraordinary manufacturing 
carefulness which protects our good name. 


Farmers’ records, detailing how pneumatics assist crop 
moving, motorization, chores and other activities, can be 
obtained by mail from The Goodyear Tire & Rubber: 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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The Farmhouse I’d Like To Have 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


First Prize, Northeastern Group: Mrs. H. M. Burritt, “ Graystone,” Albion, N. Y. 


HE northeastern group includes the 
New England states and New York 
state. e other prize-winners in 
this group are: Mr. George H. McDuffee, 
Portland, Me.; Mrs. W. 8. Allen, Jackson- 
ville, Vt.; Mrs. Donald Galpin, Pembroke, 


N. Y.; Mrs. George Lee Bixby, Groton, 
Mass.; Mrs. F. V. Wightman, North 
Scituate, R. I. 


And here is Mrs. Burritt’s letter; bright, 

and sensible, like her house plans: 

“My father takes The Farm Journal 
and as I keep house for him in the old 
cobblestone house built seventy years ago 
by his father, I thought I might at least 
~~ for a house-planning contest, 
‘How Not To Do It.’ 

“The plans explain themselves, mostly. 
In this section our winter storms and high 
winds are westerly; so I have placed liv- 
ing-rooms on the east side of the house, 
and only enough windows on the west for 
light and ventilation. The kitchen I have 
set where the housewife can see the street 
—a great comfort to the woman in a 
lonely neighborhood; and for this reason 
the sink where one does so much of the 
daily work is placed under the front 
windows. The extra is 
more than made up for by comfort of 
the worker. The kitchen is well supplied 
cupboard and screen 
openings a m an . 

“The ground-floor bedroom is planned 
for the aged one, or the mother with little 
ones to care for. No tired farm woman 
should be-obliged to run up and down 
stairs to care for a sick baby or an invalid. 

“The closets are similar to some I saw 
in a flat in New York city. Each one is a 
sort of built-in wardrobe about two feet 
deep, with two shelves at the top and a 
drawer one foot deep at the bottom. Nar- 
row doors were placed across the front so 
that the whole interior could be opened up 
when necessary. 

“The ee entrance provides a means 
by which the men may enter, going 
directly to the bathroom, or upstairs, 
without tracking up the kitchen floor. 

“A sleeping-porch is a t boon in hot 
weather. At least a balcony should be 
provided where bedding may be aired and 
sunned, and bedroom rugs shaken. 

“I would build this house of light 


yellow brick, though a farmhouse looks 
well clapboarded and painted white. I 


would finish the woodwork in ivory paint, 
except in the kitchen, where pale sea-green 
is the best color I have ever tried. A re- 
frigerator might be built in between the 
sy and screen porch. Some would 
ike a garbage chute in kitchen, but where 
parings and waste vegetables must be fed 
to stock, it is better to provide a recep- 


SS 


MAK 


tacle for the edible portions, and burn the 
rest. A chute for soiled clothing could be 
provided in the upper hall. 

“A pipeless furnace would warm this 
house comfortably. An extra flue should 
be built for the fireplace. The chimney 
should be built from the cellar bottom, 
with a door for cleaning. 

“If possible & would install electric 
lights, and as mang electrical devices as 
— If the family is large, a second 

throom would be a necessity.” 

Now, that covers the ground very fully. 
I have mighty little to add. The only im- 

rtant point not brought out is that this 

ouse could be built by degrees; the 
kitchen part and the big two-story porch 
could be left off at first. In that case, the 
dining-room would serve as kitchen; a 
light, temporary back porch could be 
built. The terrace would answer as a 
makeshift front porch. Later, the tem- 
porary porch could be moved away and 
used as a shed, or some such thing. 

There is a low attic, used for storage, 
over the main building; small windows in 
either gable give plenty of light and air for 


all practical p 3 

light yellow brick that Mrs. Bur- 
ritt mentions wi nize mighty 
cheerfully with a background of green 
fields, green trees and blue sky. Red brick 
somehow, always looks a little somber and 
out of place in the country; at least, that’s 
the way it strikes me. But if yellow 
bricks aren’t available, there are all sorts 


of substitutes—stuccoed hollow tile; frame 
stuccoed or covered with 


house 


ow shingles, and so on. The 
splendid proportions, it doesn’t 
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need any tricks of architect or builder to 
make it look well. 

Next month, we'll show the first-prize 
house in the western 
comfortable bungalow, different from the 
usual commonplace type. You'll like it! 


Contest Editor. 


[Editor’s Note: We have made tem- 
porary arrangements with a blue-print 
company, to furnish blue prints of this 
particular house at $3 a set, in case any 
of Our Folks want them. Write to Farm- 
house. Contest Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; enclose $3, and be sure 
to give your name and address. We can’t 
furnish specifications, but your local ma- 
terial man or builder can easily help you 
to write those to fit your local conditions.] 


Life Insurance 
Will Not Be Necessary 


When widows never need to toil for bread, 
and when fortunes are never lost; 


When no one dies poor; 
When old age never dependence; 
When death obeys in of commands; 


When orphans never lack the necessities; 

When success becomes the universal rule; 

When decedents are always solvent; 

When administrators never need ready 
money; 

But not until then. 
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On the left, first-floor plan; on the right, second-floor plan. The 
sleeping-porch helps to make this an ideal farm home 


group—a roomy. 
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Prize-winning house, northeastern group 
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massive brass bowl slowly sinking in the 
fountain—a watchful slave to strike the 
y hour— 


bread, . Such was the water clock of ancient Egypt. 


dence; é The Orient uses it to this day, and China claims 
nands; its invention by Hwangti in 2,636 B. C.! 


al rule; 


Cave-man’s grass rope— Babylonian Sun- Dial — 
Grecian Hour-Glass— Egyptian Water Clock! 


All down through the ages, in every clime, the 
world has gradually awakened to the value of Time — 


—and to the necessity for accurate time-meters 
like those of the present day— 
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Fromactual photograph 
made March 10, 1920, in 
Carnegie Hall, 
York. 


New 


OU 
The miracle / 


/ at New York City 


k Great audience of 2,800 New Yorkers couldn’t 
: tell which was singing—the New Edison or 
q Anna Case. Startling “‘Dark-Scene’’ Test 
; ends in overwhelming triumph for Mr. Edison’s 


Miss Case 
stood beside 
the New Edison 


wen 


IGE 
Ss 


The lights 
went out. 
Case's voice 
continued. 


tells the story. 


(See New York a of March 11th: 
**Times’’, ‘‘Sun and New York Herald’, 
“Morning Telegraph’’, *‘Evening Mail’, 
“Evening Sun’’, **Globe”’ and ** Evening 
Telegram”’.) 

é Suppose you could have in your own 

t home a phonograph exactly like the fa- 

: mous Official Laboratory Model which 


} triumphed in this startling test! 

r Well, it was just a regular Official Lab- 
7 oratory Model which Mr. Edison used in 
| this astonishing proof of the New Edison's 
realism. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


: On March 10th, 1920, in Carnegie Hall, 

7 _ New York City, the great event came off. 

’ Anna Case, the superb American soprano, 
was there; she had been asked by Mr. 
Edison to make the test. Noted music 
critics, newspaper men and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg were there; they had been 
asked to witness the test. 

The famous auditorium was packed to 
its topmost gallery. Curiosity ran high. 
Everybody was wondering what Mr. 
Edison was going to do. 


Mr. Flagg’s Story 


; ‘*A pleasant gentleman in an Ascot tie,” 
4 writes Mr. Flagg, “‘introduced the phono- 


new phonograph. James Montgomery Flagg 


graph, which stood unemotionally in the 
center of the stage. Then Miss Case. 
She draped her beautiful self in an almost 
affectionate posture against the phono- 
graph. One of her own song recordings 
was put on the instrument, and they, 
Miss Case and the phonograph, sang 
together. Then she would stop and her 
other self would continue—then together 
again—I looked away and then back 
again—and it puzzled me to determine 
which was at the bat! She sanga charm- 
ing duet with herself, too—one of them 
doing the alto business—I couldn’t say 
which. 

“Then the tallest pianist in the civi- 
lized world, sometimes called Victor 
Young, played a charming thing, accom- 
panied by himself via the phonograph 
—lifting his fingers away from the 
keys now and again. I could SEE him 
stop playing, but I couldn’t HEAR him 
stop. It was remarkable. 


The Dark Test 


“Then the big stunt of the recital—the 
dark scene, 
**Miss Case began singing with the 
phonograph, At a certain stanza, the 
house was suddenly darkened. The song 
went on. I was shooting out my ears 


The lights 
flashed on. 
Case was 
gone. Her 
voicehad 


Edison. 


like periscopes to detect the second when 
she would stop and leave the stage. I 
was sure I got it! But she seemed to be 
back again! Then I knew I was being 
completely deceived. 

“The flood of light came on again— 
but no Anna! Only the self-possessed 
and urbane phonograph standing there, 
singing away. 

**It was quite wonderful. The audience 
applauded. Two girls behind me said, 
‘Goo-gracious!’ It was both charming 
and astonishing.” 

—James Montgomery Flagg. 


Guaranteed Duplicates 


The instrument used in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on March 10th, 1920, 
was an exact duplicate of Mr. Edison’s 
original Official Laboratory Model, which 
cost him three million dollars to perfect. 

Look in your local newspaper for your 
Edison dealer’s advertisements. He also 
has a duplicate of this famous three mil- 
lion dollar original. He'll be glad to 
show it to you. What’s more—he'll 
guarantee this instrument to be able to 
sustain precisely the same test as that 
made at New York City on March 10th. 


NOTE—If you don’t know who your 
nearest Edison Dealer is, drop us a postal. 
We'll tell you his name and address, and 
mail you, with our compliments, a copy 
of that fascinating book, ‘‘Edison and 
Music.” 


Tuomas A. Eprson, Inc., Orange, N. Je 


The NEW EDISON 


“*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
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How Smith Grew His Prize Crop of Cotton 


Smith won the Gold Medal for cotton 


HE Farm Journal $1,000 Cash Prize 

and the Gold Medal for cotton were 

won by J. O. M. Smith, Commerce, 

R. D. 14, His cotton also won first 

ize at the Southeastern Fair at Atlanta 

the best five stalks, the best single 

stalk, and the best group of bolls of 
registered and pedigreed cotton. 

The same set of prizes was also taken at 
the Georgia State Fair at Macon. And in 

“the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
test of twenty-seven varieties of cotton, 
the Smith strain again won, with 121 
pounds more lint than its best competitor; 
and at the Georgia Experiment Station it 
made more than 100 pounds more than 
the next best. 

On November 24, 1919, Mr. Smith 
wrote The Farm Journal as follows: 

“IT am making so much cotton it looks 
like I will never get it gathered, with the 
shortage of labor. There were eight acres 
in this patch, all prepared, fertilized and 
worked alike. We had to get the five acres 
in a reetangle; there were 208 rows in it. 
The ten rows made 767 pounds of seed 
cotton. This is 15,953.6 pounds for the 
five acres or 3,190.72 pounds an acre. This 
cotton averages forty per cent lint, so it 


would be 1276.4 pounds of lint per acre.’ 


There’s a little cotton opened since it was 
icked and quite a little to open yet. 
obably, if it all opens, there will be be- 
tween 100 and 300 pounds of seed cotton 
an acre yet. I'd like to get it all, though 
if you want me to finish and get in the re- 
ht 1, or any later date, 
. 


others, the privilege of making the final 

visors showed a total of 16,650.4 pounds 

of seed cotton for the five aeres. The re- 


port was signed by a railroad commissioner 
® superintendent of schools and one other 


man of Then we had the 
Georgia Experiment Station make the’ de- 


ture. 
basis the result showed 1,360.29 pounds 


of lint cotton acre for the five acres. 
How did he do it? It is a most interest- 
ing story, best told in Mr. Smith’s own 


“T used the Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll cotton seed, which was orig- 
inated in 1914 thro single stalk selec- 
tions by Prof. M. W. H. ins, our plant 


r. 

“A number of these individual stalks 
were picked separately, ginned on a hand 
gin, planted on equal-size plats and run 
through a five-year test on increase plats, 
with all undesirable plants rogued out in 
the spring and cast out in the fall picking. 

“The seed from these plants made the 
most of any the first time planted, and it 
has made more than any other time 
planted on the increased plats. It not 
only made the most cotton, but it made 
the best in — particular. It was the 
earliest, had the largest percentage ef lint, 
—— boll, longest lint, strongest lint, 
and the seeds had by analysis the highest 
eontent of both oil and ammonia im them. 

“As to the preparation of this land, I’ll 
have to go back fifteen It lies well 
and has been the pet field of the farm for 
fifteen years, having been broadcasted 
with manure about ten times in this 

of time. 

“It has made forty bushels of wheat per 
acre, 100 bushels of oats, sixty bushels of 
corn and from one and one-half to two 
bales of cotton an acre several times. It 
was in cotton year before last and made 
two bales per acre. Last year I cut down 
the stalks with a stalk cutter, applied 
eleven four-mule spreader loads of mixed 
cow and mule manure per acre (about 
eleven tons), then broadcasted — 
pounds of sixteen per cent acid phosphate 
per acre with a wheat drill, harrowed it 
twice with a double disk pulled by a trac- 
tor, then turned it with two-mule plows 
about twelve inches deep. Then I put 1,250 
pounds of 10-3-3 home-mixed fertilizer 
per acre with wheat drill and harrowed 


this in. : 
“J planted about April 10 with a com- 


bined two-mule ae izer distributor Pog 
cotton, ter, applying 1,000 poun 
10-3-3 Prtiliece per acre under seed, in 
rows about three and one-half feet wide. 

“All fertilizers used wouldn’t have sold 
for nor cost me more than $100 an acre. I 
used a lot of manure and fertilizer on this 
land in previous years, but have more than 
got returns for it on previous crops. 

“As to the cultivation, it was neither so 


’ good as it should have been nor as I wanted 


to cultivate it. There was so much rain 
and wet weather we couldn’t get to it 
when we wanted to. 

“A good stand came up soon after it waa 
planted. I harrowed it with a two-mule 
section harrow first; then chopped it to 
a stand two stalks in a 
imches apart, then roun with a 
eult? ator and stirred it with some kind of 
eultivator or shallow plow every week or 
ten days until laying-by time, about July 
20, when it was so rank you eeuld not 
plow it. 

“Tf there is any credit due for this yield, 
te Prof. M. W. H. Collins is due of it 
for the breeding of the seed.” 


Seven Times the Average Crop 


This crop of cotton which comes just a 
shade short of being seven times as as 
the average Georgia crop, and which im 
quality and selling value is even further 
in advance of that same average, is the 


yield 
highest grade lint and seed, to the work of 
the scientific breeder, who is his partner 
in the business. 


results obtained with other crops. - 


Farmers’ Problems at Washington 


Never before has the government had so many big problems. Here 


EVERAL months ago the Farm Mort- 

Brokers Association of America 

brought suit against the Federal Farm 

Loan system, claiming Congress has no 

power to establish government banks, and 

that the tax-exemption feature of Federal 
Farm Loan bonds is unconstitutional. 

This case has been ed before the 
United States Supreme Court, and a de- 
cision is expected at any time now. Friends 
of the Farm Loan system have little fear 
of the outcome, but meanwhile the Farm 
Loan,/Banks have been compelled to sus- 
pend business temporarily. 

The reason for this is as follows: Here- 
tofore it has been the practise of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board to sell bonds 
enough each six months to provide esti- 
mated needs for the next six months in 
making loans. This suit was brought 
shortly after the last sale of bonds, so 
that the banks had enough money on hand 
to run for some time. But this money has 
now all been loaned. With the suit — 
ing it is impossible to-sell Farm Loan 
at par, and the Board has wisely decided 

farm mortgage people, whose nan 
was originally nsible for the Farm 
Loan Act, are spending vast sums of money 


trying the Farm Loan 
m. y are making a great outcry 
ps0 the tax-free feature of Farm Loan 
bonds, claiming the government is losing 
vast sums in taxes thereby. They fail to 
point out that these bonds constitute only 
two per cent of the tax-free securities of 
the country. The others are state and 
municipal +5 and certain issues Ne 
government securities. now 
the power to tax all ‘acaeieaae Why 
single out the one small item of Farm 
Loan bonds for taxation and leave nearly 
16,000,000,000 other securities tax free? 


Paying Back the Wheat Men 


A VERY remarkable bill has recen 
been introduced into Congress (H. 
13481). It is nothing less than an attempt 
to pay back to wheat growers and dealers 
the money they lost through the action of 
the Food Administration in forcing down 
the price of wheat as soon as the minimum 
guarantee was fixed by the government. 
It will be remembered that the law on 
this subject provided a means of fixing a 
minimum guarantee, but did not authorize 
price fixing. The agitation which led to 


the high points of some of the most important 


this legislation made no mention of limiting 
the price of wheat. The object was to in- 
sure that farmers would produce enough 
wheat the next year. 

But just as soon as the minimum price 
was established the Food Administration 
went to work to bring down the price of 
wheat to this minimum. Almost im 
mediately the price fell an average of about 
sixty-two cents a bushel. Every farmer 
who had not sold his wheat, and ev 
dealer who had bought wheat at the high 
prices prevailing just before this action 
on the part of the government, thus lost 
about sixty-two cents a bushel. The bill 

poses to pay this money back, or at 
ae sixty cents a bushel of it. 

It is estimated that of the 660,000,000 
bushels of the 1917 wheat crop, about 
250,000,000 were in the hands of mill 
and that..about 60,000,000 were retai 
on the farm for seed and food purposes. 
This leaves about 350,000,000 bushels im 
the hands of dealers and on farms for sale, 
Sixty cents a bushel on this would amount 
to $210,000,000. This is almost exactly 
the sum which we estimated farmers had 
lost on their wheat crop in the year 1918. 
To repay the loss to farmers would onl 
be giving them a square and honest prom § 
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Better Bulls and Big Bank Balances 


A convincing argument for pure-bred sires 


Five of the high-producing daughters of Golden Shylock, the Jersey bull shown below 


your county agent or your farm paper 

that you should buy good pure-bred 
sires for your farm, you would naturally 
want to know whether a good pure-bred 
sire would really improve the herd enough 
to make it worth while to pay out $200 
or $300, more or less. 
- About the best answer to that question 
—whether pure-bred sires will pay—is a 
study of the performance of three herd 
bulls at the University of Nebraska dairy 
farm, and the records of daughters of these 
bulls. Here are the facts: 

Golden Shylock, a pure-bred Jersey bull, 
has produced daughters whose average 
production is forty-two per cent greater 
than the average production of their dams. 
This bull was bought in the fall of 1908, 
when about a year old. He remained in 
the herd until 1916, when he died. Twelve 
of his daughters from eight different dams 
have completed records for one lactation 


[: you were continually being told by 


period,.and nine have completed two or 


more lactation periods. 

The average increase in production of 
forty-two per cent during the first lactation 
period is remarkable, for the dams were 
high producers to begin with. Their 
average was twice as high as the fat 
production of the average Nebraska cow. 
With but one exception, each daughter 
produced more milk and butterfat during 
the first lactation than her dam. One 
cow produced one per cent less milk, but 
more butterfat, than her dam. _ 

Here are the figures showing the effect 
of Golden Shylock on herd improvement: 


Production for First Lactation Period 


Lbs. Lbs. % 
Milk Fat 
Total, daughters. ... 79,683.3 4435.4 5.69 
Total, dams........ 56,238.8 3018.1 5.36 
Total increase of 
daughters........ 23,444.5 1417.3 


Average of daughters 6,640.3 369.6 
Average of dams.... 4,686.6 251.5 


Average increase, 
daughters........ 1,953.7 118.1 
42 47 


Per cent increase... . 
A pure-bred Holstein-Friesian bull, 
Prince Ormsby Mercedes 


herd, and the records of only. three daugh- 
ters are available for comparison. While 


3 


Golden Shylock, a remarkable bull 


the records of three form a small number 
for comparison, the increase is certainly 
a big one—an exceptionally big one in 
view of the high production of the dams. 

Here are the records showing the effects 
of tte Holstein-Friesian bull. Three dams 
and three daughters are compared : 


Production for First Lactation Period 


Lbs.. Lbs. % 
Milk Fat Fat 
Total, daughters... .42,570.3 1583.3 3.72 
Total, dams........ 25,697.8 796.3 3.14 
Totalincreaseof 
daughters........ 16,872.5 787.0 
Average of daughters 14,190.1 527.7 
Average of dams. 8,565.9 265.4 
Average increase, 
daughters........ 5,624.2 262.3 
Per cent increase... . 99 


When this bull was. sold, King Segis 
Hengerveld Vale was bought to head the 
Holstein herd. Six of his daughters have 
completed records for one lactation period 
or more. The records of four daughters 
show large increases in production over 
the records of the dams. The records of 
two are not much different from those of 
the dams. The average increase in pro- 
duction of the six daughters is forty-two 
per cent of milk and forty-five of butter- 
fat. The average production of the dams 
was higher than with the other Holstein 


bull and, therefore, the opportunity. fora 
big increase was not so great as in the» 
case of the daughters of Prince Ormsby 


‘Mercedes DeKol. 


Here are the records of the daughters of 
King Segis Hengerveld Vale and their 
dams: ; 

Production for First Lactation Period 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Milk Fat - Fat 


Total, daughters... . .84,522.1 2865.9 3.39 


Total, dams......-. 59,192:9 2014.1 


daughters........ °'25,329. 54 
Average of daughters 14,087.0 477.6 . 
Average of dams... 9865.5 335.7 
Average increase,.. 

daughters........ 4, 5 141.9 
Per cent increase. 42 


All records were made under essentially 
the same conditions for daughters as for 
dams. The records are for not more than 
one year, although the lactation period 
often lasted longer than one year. 


Dollars and Cents 


Figuring butterfat at 50.73 cents a pound. 
and milk at $3.48 a hundred pounds (the 
price current at the University during the 
time the records were kept), the butterfat. 
produced by Golden Shylock’s daughters 


“would have been worth $1,246.14 more 


than that produced by their dams. If the 
product had been sold as whole milk, it 
would have brought $2,137.07 more than 
the milk from the dams. 

The three daughters of Prince Ormsby 
Mercedes DeKol increased the butterfat 
income over that of their dams to the 
amount of $703.37. The increase in value 
of their milk at the rate of $3.22 a hundred 
for 3.7 per cent fat would total $1,169.02. 
That is, each daughter was worth $117.23 
more than her dam for butterfat and 
$194.83 for milk. 

The six daughters of King Segis Henger- 
veld Vale would have returned $759.15 
more for butterfat or $1,298.47 more for 
milk. 

The returns from Golden Shylock’s 
daughters would justify the investment of 

more than the increased re- 


DeKol, produced daughters 
showing a still greater in- 
crease in average production 
over their dams. For the first 
lactation period, three daugh- 
ters produced sixty-six per 
cent more milk and ninety- 
mine per cent more butterfat 
than their dams. In the sec- 
ond lactation period, the in- 
crease was twenty-two per 
cent of milk and forty-two 
per cent of butterfat. 

The bull was sold one year 
after he was put into the 


Daughters of Prince Ormsby Mercedes DeKol 


1 turn of $1,246:14 from the 
daughters; for had a scrub 
sire been used instead of a 
purebred, he would have- 
pulled down production in 

stead of building it up. The 
same is true in the case of 
the other two sires. 

Golden Shylock cost $200. 
Prince Ormsby cost $150, and 
was sold a year later for $175. 
King Segis cost $500 and sold 
for $280 when he was: no 
longer needed. Thus, the net 


(Continued on page 80) 
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MOLINE 


Universal Tractor 


The 


rs Moline Universal Tractor makes 
possible a real system of Power Farm- 
ing mstead of tractor plus horse farming. 
It does not reverse the old-established 
order of farming. It does not add ex- 


pense—but cuts it. 


‘{t places the power of nine big horses where 
the horses stood. It is operated in the ~ 


same manner as horses—from the seat of 
the implement. And it does all the field 
work that horses do, including cultivation 
of row crops... 


It adds more power and speed to an old 
principle. And if this principle isn’t cor- 
rect, then farming has always been done 
backward; and you would be operating 
your implements from the horse’s back 


instead of from the seat of the implement. 
Saddles instead of seats would have been 


in general use. 


This is the reason for the great success of 
the Moline Tractor. It is built on the 
correct principle. One man with one 
tractor does all field work from plowing to 
harvest. 


Moline Power Farmers are increasing 
production and decreasing the cost of 
production. 

The Moline System of Power Farming 
offers a particularly helpful solution of the 
farm labor problem. 


You will find the Moline Universal Tractor 
a sure, safe, satisfactory and highly profit-— 


able investment. 


MOLINE. PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branca ot New Dales, Cy St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


Spokane, Portland, Salt — Denver, 
Bloomington, [Il. i i i 
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Making Cheese 
on the Farm 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
enable you to make just as good 
cheese as is made by experts in 
large cheese factories. 

To make small amounts of 
cheese or to make Cottage Cheese 
use Hansen's Junket Tablets. 

Junket Brand Buttermilk Tab- 
lets are used for ripening milk for 
cheese, cream for butter and mak- 
ing delicious buttermilk. 

Hansen’s Dairy P: tions 
are standard. Sold at ts, 
dairy supply stores or direct. 

Valuable booklet, “‘The Story 
of Cheese,” free with $1.00 order, 
Send for particulars. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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made, easy runninz. perfect ski 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowl asanitary marvel easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog 

plan. Western 


western pointe. 


Sal the big type Flemish 
For Giants, also 
class New and Reds ; and R. R. 
Belgian Hares; Guinea Pigs; Ferrets; 
Pigeons; White Mice and Rats; Thor- 
MOHAWK RABBITRY 
Dept. B Indianapolis, Ind. 


GENUINE CHAMPION Improves Milk Quality 
Cools milk—removes odors—halts germ growth 
—stops waste and loss—saves its low cost in one 


. If dealer 
cannot supply you, write 


folder. 
ion Milk Cooler Co.,Dept.A,Cortland,N. Y. 


EA PIGS 


try. Big deman 


d f -maki 
free illustrated book, expla 


TORY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. N. 2841 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ¢..2<% 


Hounds, 
Bent and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. All 
shipped on trial, purchaser al the quali 


0 I C., S24 Chester White Beare. Bred gilts. Young 
« Be stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Raebush. Scieta, Hlinois. 
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The Reason for Oxen—»y Frank R. LoGaN 


In small fields, on rough stony ground, oxen are often used 


farm is firmly established, but the 

day of the ox has not yet disappeared. 
Up in the farming districts of New ery 
a pair of oxen is better collateral at any 
bank than a thousand dollar automobile. 
If two strange men, one with an auto- 
mobile and the other with a pair of oxen, 
were to go to a country bank in those 
states to borrow money, the owner of the 
oxen would be considered the better 
security. 

On the state road between Tilton and 
Franklin, N. H., lies the farm of W. B. 
Moulton. Last: summer Mr. Moulton 
contracted to have his haying done with 
hérses, but found it couldn’t be done until 
a week too late. So he used his auto 
truck, and with the help of one man he 

ut up fifteen tons of hay in two days on 

is ten acres. Ordinarily it would have 
taken a day to mow, a -day to rake 
and two to haul. But by hitching his 
mower to his truck by chain, he cut the 
hay in a few hours. When drawing his hay 
he took the front wheels off his hay wagon 
and bolted it on his truck, thus making a 
six-wheeled truck. He had to have a man 
to ride the hayrake and help load, but 
did not use him all the time. , less than 
two,men put up fifteen tons in two days. 

“With a smooth field,”’ says Mr. Moul- 
ton, “I’ve no more use for horses. The 
automobile does away with the labor 
= which in New Hampshire in 

aying time is as bad as in Kansas during 


Ties day of the automobile on the 


_the wheat harvest.”’ 


He did well to specify smooth fields, for 

much of the surface of New Hampshire is 
tilted in every direction. Consequently 
the ox is still in honor in the state; and 
while Mr. Moulton was making hay, not 
five miles away up on the hill farms oxen 
were being used for hauling hay. They are 
also used in winter for drawing wood and 
in spring for some, plowing. Here is what 
James Laughey, of Sanbornton, the next 
town to Tilton, thinks of oxen. Mr. 
Laughey is one of the most successful 
sheep men in New Hampshire, and he 
says: 
“Oxen and sh 
the New England farm. You may think 
oxen are slow, but nowadays it’s a big job 
to hire a man that will keep up even with 
oxen. With a load you have to go slow 
and a heavy pair of oxen will outpull 
horses, with less wear and tear and with 
less expensive harness. This country 
is just crying for oxen. They are needed 
because horses are too expensive and oxen 
pay better in the long run. 

“T know a man who worked two pairs of 
oxen all winter with wood. In the spring 
a man told him he’d give him $600 for 
the two pairs. ‘No you won’t,’ said the 
owner of the oxen. ‘You'll give me what 
I ask or you won’t get them.’ The buyer 
turned to his wife and told her to write 
him out a check for whatever the man 


‘wanted, and she wrote a check for $750. 


“It’s a cheap pair of oxen that you can 
get for $300, and those had been working 


are the salvation of | 


all winter and weighed 2,900 and 3,400 
pounds. And if an ox breaks his leg, he’s 
always good for beef.” 


Oxen are also common in Massachusetts, 
The opening of the state fair is always 
held in August at Marshfield, and here 
each summer some of the finest oxen in 
the world are to be seen. In Daniel 
Webster’s time you used to see as many as 
thirty pairs, but last summer there were 
only three pairs and several single steers, 


One was a pair of Hereford oxen, 
raised in Maine and pelongine in Kingston 
Mass. They were six and eight years old 
and as broad: backed as Daniel Webster’s 
ox, on which he could pour a bushel of corn 
without having a single kernel slip off to 
the ground. And they were gentle, too, 
for they had been driven to the fair by a 
boy ten years old. 


“He’d never driven them before,” said 


‘the owner. “But they’d have come alone, 


they are so well trained. Any boy of any 
intelligence at all can be taught in two 
minutes how to drive oxen. Main thing 
is to keep on the nigh side of them. I use 
them in winter for getting loads of kelp. 
And they are good, too, in ‘swamping,’ 
where a horse would mire himself.” 
[Editor’s Note: We have had letters 
from quite a few of Our Folks in New 
England and New York state, who a 
using oxen. And the people are not bac 
numbers, by a long way. The Live Stock 
Editor visited some of these farms in 
Vermont last summer, and found that the 
men who drive oxen, have milking ma- 
chines, electric lights and other up-to-date 
things on their farms, So, the reason for 
oxen is a dollars and cents one, and not 
due to lack of progress.] 


Now Is the Time To Test 


Figures from a cow-tester’s report for the 
first six months of 1919 show that seldom 
if ever have good herds made better prof- 
its above cost of feed. The leading herd in 
the association where this tester worked 
averaged $102 a head above the cost of feed 
for the six months. Part of the period 
there were ten cows in the herd, and the 
rest of the time nine cows. The average 
production was 4,881 pounds of milk and 
189 pounds of butterfat. These cows re- 
turned $2.09 in milk for every $1 in feed 
consumed. 


Another herd contained nine cows. Each 
cow returned $2.50 in milk for every $1 
spent for feed, but production was lowe? 
than in the leading herd and the net re- 
turn above cost*of feed somewhat lower— 
$90.98 a head. The average six months’ 
production was 4,162 pounds of milk and 


157 pounds of butterfat. 


A third herd contained an average of 
seventeen and one-half head for the half 
year. These cows averaged 4,080 pounds 
of milk and 150 pounds of butterfat, and 


{Continued on page 80] 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


The Complete Electric Light & Power Plant 


« 


100000 SATISFIED USERS 


On. farms, In Country homes, Schools,Churches, 
Stores & Garages.—Famous Valve-in-the-head- 
Motor, Air Cocled,Ball Bearings, Thick Plate, 
long lived Batteries, Runs on Kerosene— 
There's a Satisfied Wser mear you 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE 
LAVAL 


This illustration is reproduced 
from a photograph of Mr. Jacob 
Rimelspach, in Ohio, and his 
DeLaval Separator, 
which has been in use 
for over 25 years. 


The machine was 
brought in on a local 
De Laval Service Day 
to be looked over by the 
service man. 

There was nothing the 
matter with the separator, 
and after it was cleaned up 
and oiled Mr. Rimelspach 
took it home with the com- 
ment that it ought to be 
good for another 25 years. 


The De Laval Separator gives the 
greatest value for the money, because it 
gives bettér and longer service. - Mr. 
Rimelspach’ s experience is equaled by the 
records of a large number of De Laval 
machines. 


Considering its greater durability alone, 
the De Laval is the most economical 
& separator to buy ; and with its cleaner 
skimming, easier running, greater capacity 
and unequaled service, the price of a 

cheaper” machine is high in comparison. 


If you don’t know the De Laval 
agent in your community, write 
to the nearest De Laval office 


‘THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — widef 
tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

running gear. Wagon parts of all “kinds. 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 12 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 


Write 


$420 Extra Profit 


LKOLI = 
¢ 


SMOOTH-ON NOI 


te Dozens of household and 
=2 — motor repairs easily made 


by anyone at cost. 
ma Save dollars—the free 
MOOTH-ON Booklet 


raham leton. says in 

7.8. worth ot made 

him an extra profit of $420. of others 
from coast to Coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 


klet that tells all about like iron. At Hardware and General 
peukotine attermilk made better for feeding) and 


Stores. By mail add 5c for postage. 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 


ror FREE BOOK ESE 


WILKOLINE MFG. C0. 


CoE? WHITE SPRING PIGS. 
EAGLE FARM, 


EXPRESS 
WOODLAND, MO. 


RESET DOOR KNOBS: STOP LEAKS WITH 


1,828 pounds of milk a year. 


Morgan Horses. Giub, Bast ath 


Crisp Notes About Stock 


Scrub, scrub, scrub! 

For any old cow that’s a scrub, 

A farmer must work till he’s crippled 
and bent; 

He works every day and he can’t save a 


cent, 
All on account of a scrub. 


AMBS should be marketed when “ripe.” 
March and’April lambs weighing sixty 

or seventy pounds will soon be ready to 
market. During hot weather lambs gain but 
little, and their market value becomes less, 


Two counties in Pennsylvania— Washington 
and Greene—have forty-three per cent of the 
sheep in the state. 


1,309 Guernseys which were sold at twenty- 
nine sales in 1919 averaged $546 a head. 
fj oda og averaged $470 and the cows $561 
a head. 


How many lambs did you raise? Last 
at Robinson Brothers, of Mercer county, 

‘a., raised fifty-six lambs from twenty-eight 
Hampshire ewes. Can you beat it? 


To start a team on a heavy load, hitch in- 
side traces to opposite singletree heeks. Start 
the team. This is for cold-shouldered horses. 
This has helped me many times. 

ebraska. P. 

Sixty-two cow-testing associations have 
been organized in Ohio since 1909. Thirty- 
nine are still alive and twenty-three are dead. 
The chief reason the associations died is the 
lack of competent testers. 


A marble statue of King Valdessa Pontiac, 
a $50,000 Holstein bull, will be raised over 


the bull’s grave by John A. Bell, his owner, 


who is a wealthy Pittsburgh banker, c 
operator and stock financier. 


“‘Goats for clearing brush land,” say the 
emg in the Ozarks who have tried that plan. 

me owners have rented out their goats for 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a head. From 
two to five goats will clear an acre in two 
years. 


Every member of the Salem County Cow- 
Testing Association, New Jersey, owns a 
good pure-bred bull. Six members are doing 
official testing, and nine more will do so next 
year. Of the 500 cows in the association, 432 
are purebreds. 


The biggest hog in the world, so far as we 
are able to learn, is Mabel’s Jumbo, a Poland- 
China boar owned by Henry W. Hey, 
Dixon, Ill. The boar weighed 1,120 pounds 
at the International Stock Show. Who 
knows of a heavier hog? 


*“‘Pork from garbage-fed hogs should be 
so labeled,” says C. O. Bartlett, of Cleveland. 
He states that thirty per cent of the pork from 
garbage-fed hogs in Denver was reular, 
and that a law was passed in Colorado re- 
geting people who sell garbage-fed pork to 

isplay signs in their shops. 

For thin hogs on pasture, try these rations: 
Equal parts of wheat middlings and corn; 
equal parts of ground rye and skim-milk; 
equal parts of corn and ground oats; equal 
parts of corn and skim- ; equal parts of 
rye and ground oats; ten parts ef corn or 
ground rye and one part of tankage. 


‘fA bully good investment,” says a Mon- 
tana man who bought a good dairy bull. The 
bull cost $100 when a calf; it was put at the 
head of a herd of ten cows which uced 
4,800 pounds of milk and 260 pounds of but- 
terfat a head a year. The daughters of the 
bull have now replaced the old cows in the 
herd and exceed the production of their dams 
by ar. average of 102 pounds of butterfat.and 
This improve- 
ment nets $300 profit each year without tak- 
ing into account the difference in value of the 
calves. A cow should “carry on” for at least 
six years, which would mean $1,800 addi- 
tional profit from the ten cows, because of 
the $100 invested in the bull calf. 


Shade makes sheep. If there is no shade in 
the pasture, ish a shelter. The sketch 
below shows a home-made shelter, built on 
the discarded running-gears of an old wagon. 
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Standard Farm Journal Will 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


-Ee one who has property to leave 
when he is gone, should mak make a will 
while he is in good heal 

If you have ay re leave, go toa 
good og = and have your will made by 
one who knows the laws relating to wills 
and estates in your particular state. 

But some people.don’t like to tell even 
a lawyer of their private affairs. For such 
people the Law Editor has prepared a 
standard Farm Journal will which is as 
simple and clear as may be. The form 
below is where a man has a wife and two 
or more children and desires to make 
provision for them all: 


do hereby make, publish, mp declare this, 
wy last will and testament, as follows: 

Article One: I direct that all my just 
debts and funeral expenses shall be paid by 
my executrix as promptly as can conveniently 


d 

Article Two: I give, devise, and bequeath 
all my property of whatever kind, whether 
ro or Lar and wherever situated, to 

y belowed wife, ............ to be pos- 

Saeed and enjoyed by her so long as a chal 
remain my 

Article Upon the death of my said 
wife without having remarried, I give, de- 
vise, and bequeath all my said property here- 
inbefore described to my son, ............ 
and my daughter, .@.......... , share and 
share alike; provided, however, that if either 
my said sen or my said daughter shall die 
before me, or shall survive me and 
fore my said wife, leaving in either case issue 
living at her death, the share of my estate 
herein given to my said son or to my said 
daughter so dying shall go to his or her issue, 
per stirpes; and provided, further, that if 
either my said son or my said daughter shall 
die before me, or shall survive me and die 
before my said wife, leaving no issue living at 
her death, the share of my estate herein given 
to my said son or to my said daughter so 
dying shali go to the survivor of my said two 
children, or te the issue of such survivor. 


her said remarriage go to my said children or 
their issue then surviving in the manner 
“above provided in Article Three as to the 
whole of my estate upon the death of my 


_ wife without pe ge remarried; and the re- 


Maining one-third shall continue to. be pos- 
sessed and enjoyed by her until her death, 
when it shali go to my children or their issue 
nh surviving in the manner above provided 
in Article Three in the event of the death of 
my wife without having remarried. 
Article Five: I hereby nominate and ap- 
ae last will and testament 
> In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name this ...... day of ...... 
in the year nineteen 
The above was signed, pub- 
lished, and declared by the testator,...... 


In a few states, if the will is entirely in 
te seal 
witnesses. In the grea 


W hy the County Conanduieiess failed to 
reach the “‘Good Roads” meeting — 


HIS is the story of a Good 
Roads Meeting that didn’ t meet! 


The meeting was called to 
order at 3 P. M. All the nearby 
farmers and townsfolk were there to 
hear a good roads expert tell the 
County Commissioners how to 
improve road conditions. 


Wouldn’t you like roads that are 
good every day in the year? 


Tarvia roads are all-weather roads. 
They stand up under fall rains, 
winter frosts or spring thaws. 


Think what such roads wouldmean 
to you. And get them. Start talking 
good roads today to your neighbors 
and with your 


By 5:15 P. M. 
the “Commis- 
sioners had not 
shown up. So 
the meeting 
adjourned. 


Next day the 
secret leaked 
out— 


Road Commis- 
sioner Johnson’s 


road authorities. 


Whatis TarviaP 

Tarvia is acoal- 
tar preparation for 
use in construct- 
ing new macadam 
roads or repairing 
old ones. It re- 
inforces the road 
surface and makes 
it not only dust- 


automobile had 4 dustless, mindless, all-year-round Tarvia Road| less and mudless 


stuck fast inamud- 
hole a short distance off the state 
road and had to be hauled out. 


Commissioner Higgins had 
got ditched. 

Commissioner West never left 
his house. He knew only too well 
what kind of roads he would be up 
against. 

At the next meeting the Commis- 
sioners were on time and they unani- 


mously adopted a real Good Roads 


but waterproof, 
frostproof_ and automobile-proof. 


Tarvia roads save money because 
the cost of maintenance and repairs 
is very light. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before ayers as 
well aacent authorities, The Barrett Company 
has hee a Special Service 

eeps up to the minute on 


If will write tothe nearest office regarding 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will ave the attention of experi 
enced en for the 
this, you want better roads and lower tazet 
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UCKS are practically divided into 
three classes—the meat, the egg- 
laying and the ornamental. The 
meat class includes the Pekin, Aylesbury, 
Muscovy, Rouen, Cayuga and the Blue 
Swedish breeds. In the egg-laying class 
are the Indian Runners, and in the or- 
namental class are the Call, Crested White, 
Black East India, Mandarin and Wood 
ducks. 

The commercial duck raisers in this 
country who make a specialty of producing 
“green” ducks for market, keep the Pekin 
breed exclusively. These green ducks are 
brought to a weight of from four and one- 
half to six pounds each, at eight to twelve 
weeks of age. After that age the market 
quality of their flesh depreciates and their 
weight decreases. The Pekin duck origi- 
nated in China. 

The Aylesbury is a meat duck breed, a 
favorite in England, of which country it is 
a-native. The Aylesbury never became 
popular in this country, although it 
possesses practically the same qualities as 
the Pekin. 

The Muscovy is a South American breed, 
coming in two varieties—the White and 
the Colored. It is said of the Muscovys 
that they are poor layers, and there is too 
much difference in size of the male and 
female to make them desirable for market- 
ing. They are not so easily confined as 
are the other ducks of the meat class. 

The Rouen breed comes from Northern 
France, but as a market duck does not 
mature so quickly as the Pekin or the 
Aylesbury; besides, Rouen ducks have 
dark pin-feathers and are not so good 
layers as the Pekins. 

The Cayuga is purely American and is an 
excellent market duck, but its blaek plu- 
mage has made it unpopular. 

The Blue Swedish duck is German and 
more adapted for a general farm. 

Indian Runner ducks are in a class by 
themselves. While at six weeks of age 
they make ideal broiler ducklings, weigh- 
ing from two and one-half. to three pounds, 
they are more of an egg-laying breed. The 
skin of Indian Runners is yellow. : 
Thdian Runners, said to be an East 
India breed, are much smaller than breeds 
of the meat type, running about four and 
one-half for drake and four pounds for 
duck. - They have frequently been termed 


easily control her duck 
held in this fashion 
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Ducking for Dollars—s, MICHAEL K. BOYER 


‘Successful duck culture de- 
pends upon contented stock. 
Duck eggs are every bit as 
good as hen eggs. Try some 


Ducklings are easily tamed, but they very seldom become pets 


the Leghorn of the duck tribe. They are 
conceded to be the best layers of the duck 
family. 


Time To Sell Green Ducks 


The best prices for green ducks are ob- 
tained about May 1, and the lowest from 
July 1 to September 1. It requires about 
forty dressed ducklings to fill a barrel for 
shipment. 

In dressing ducks, the head and upper 
portion of the neck should remain unpicked, 
and the legs and feet intact. In some 
markets the feathers are allowed to remain 
on the first joint of the wing, and on the 
tail. It is better not to ship at all than to 
send birds that are not clean -and at- 


easily.as it can be fed into milk. Wild 
herbs, plants and fish give the rank taste 
to wild ducks’ eggs. Flavor is likewise 
imparted to the carcass of the bird. 


Those who have ever been fortunate 
enough to eat the meat of a canvasback 
duck have noticed an exquisite taste not 
perceptible in the meat of our domestic 
poultry. The canvasback dines largely 
on wild celery growning in the southern 
marshes. 


_It is said the delicious Congo chickens 


_ owe their superiority to the pineapples 


tractive. Poorly prepared carcasses will | 


bring poor prices. 


Ducks should be dry-picked. This | 


method gives them a fine appearance, as 
the skin is not torn nor bruised in any way 
and they keep longer and sell fora higher 


__ price. 


_ There is a market for the feathers. They 
should be collected each evening and spread 
out to dry on a floor in the second story of 
a barn or house. 


Ducks Need No Nests 


trolley line. 


they eat, and the flesh of the grouse of the 
far West is aromatic with the wild sage. 
But there is a fishy flavor to the meat of © 
wild ducks and other sea-fowls. 


Ducks are profitable as layers for three 
years, and the drakes are fit to use as 
breeders for eight. To be successful, the 
plant should be situated within easy reach 
of a city market, either on a railroad or 
Worn-out land that can be © 


; bought cheap will do perfectly well. Sandy 


. the labor of caring for them can 


soil is preferred, and the buildings should ~ 
be so arranged that they will have good’ ~ 
drainage. They should:be so placed that 

be re-« 


. duced to a minimum; in that way the 
time of an attendant is saved. 


Laying i is generally done at night or early — 


morning. The eggs are dropped at ran- . 


‘dom on the floor of the sleeping quarters, 


or wherever the ducks may happen to be. 
Ducks have no use for nests. ’ 

Fifty good breeding ducks will keep 
three 200-egg incubators busy, and turn 
out between 2,000 and 3,000 young in a 
season. ~ It will take the time of one man 
to attend to a plant of that size. ; 


Duck. eggs are not much in demand for : 


culinary purposes, due to the belief that * | 
There is no © 


they are strong in flavor. 
doubt but that is true of eggs from wild 


fowls; but with our domesticated ducks, . 


where they are fed on pure grains; good 


meat, and fresh green stuff, the duck egg 


flavor is at least equal to that of the hen 
egg. The Poultry Editor’s wife prefers 
duck eggs for making cake or omelet, and 


for frying and cooking generally. Being a 


larger and richer than hen eggs, they are 
more economical in making puddings. One 
duck egg is equal to two hen eggs in this 


respect. 
Flavor can be fed into duck eggs as 
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HE FIRST cord tire 


made in America was 


a Goodrich. 
Goodrich still makes the 
first cord tire in America— 


“The Silvertown Cord 


Best in the Long Run 
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The B.F Good 
rich Rubber Compan Ba 
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pany, Akron, Ohio Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, Gooo Miles 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
pr repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 

low and free 

samples. We sell direct 

to you—right from fac- 
user. 


tory to 3 for 
Book No. 651. 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Pire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


80 little no one with 

wood to cut can afford to be 
Will gaw your winter’s 

hours. Does all 


SAWRIG 


Powerful é-cycle motor. Suitable for driving belt 
Griven to operate, 


BABY CHICK 


Three million for 1920, delivered any- 
where by Parcel Post. Catalog free. 
\ Barred ks White Wyandottes 

White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks lack Minorcas 
Brown horns 


White Leghorns 
B orns Asso 
c Smith Hatcheries, D, 
1629 Chestnut St., Philad ia, Pa. 


@ Cents per Foot and up. Coste less than wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for Catalog and Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 409North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


leading varieties old chicks. Safu 
guaranteed. id. One of 


Quality layers. Well-bred Rocke. 
CHICKS 
atcheries East and West, ship 
anywhere. Book. W. F. Hilipot, Box 15, Frenchtown, N, J. 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds 
W. Wyandottes Leehorns Cockerels G54. 
Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, NH. J. 
23 thoroughbred varieties. Cat- 
B ABY CHICKS alog free. Mammoth Hateh- 
ery. Box 206, Gien Eliyn, LiL 


7 Leading Varieties. Fine Stock Ship- 


Fi Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas 
me Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 
Begs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS. (Cai 
Bred to Lay Box 4. J. Elmer Long, Palmyra, “ 


Whit W 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
e Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


LEG BANDS Sine, QUAKERTOWN, 
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Who Should Buy Baby Chicks? ~*~ 


F late years the selling of baby chicks 

has become quite a large business, 

and yet it is not entirely a new 
business. For more than thirty years 
baby chicks have been sold, but only on a 
small scale. 

About thirty years ago the incubator 
manufacturers had their machines hatch 
while on exhibition at the leading poultry 
shows, and the chicks were 


person who sold the chicks, or the stock 
itself, be blamed? 

I know of still another case. A man 
ordered 1,000 chicks in April, and did not 
have a brooder or brooder house on the 

lace. At night those chicks were packed 
in boxes like sardines, and put out into a 
yard during the daytime. The owner 


never for a moment theught that even in 


then taken away by the 
visitors. Later on, bird 
stores became interested, 
and every Easter hundreds 
of these fluffy little birds 
would be brooded in a 
large window to draw 
attention of passers-by. 
These chicks were retailed 
to fond mothers who pur- 
chased them as pets for the 
children. It is needless to 
say that the handling 
and caressing given by 
the tots soon put an end 
to the existence of the 
chicks. This cruelty (for 
it was cruelty to permit 


children to handle and 
squeeze the birds) was 
subsequently stopped by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

When the mammoth incubators came 
into general use on large poultry farms, the 
demand for newly hatched chicks de- 
veloped and increased until now some 
farms are disposing of from 50,000 to 
100,000 chicks in a season. 

Now comes the question, Is it advisable 


to buy baby chicks? That can be an- 
swered by either yes or no. 
Must Not Be Shipped Too Far 


If the buyer is properly equip with 
brooder facilities, and understands operat- 
ing the same—and does not send to too 
great a distance from home for the chicks— 
there is profit in it. But when chicks are 
impo from a point that requires two 
or three days in transit, the buyer may 
find to his sorrow that one-half are dead 
upon arrival, and the other half are so 
shaken up and weakened that they might 
as well be dead. Or, to order a lot of 
chicks and not be prepared to care for 
them properly, is not only to throw away 
money but to perpetrate an act of 
cruelty. To let chiéks die for lack of 
ea facilities shows anything but a 
hristian spirit. 

I know a man who purchased 500 chicks 
and raised 400 of them, the majority of 
which turned out to be pullets. They grew 
nicely and he had an excellent start. I 
also know a man who purchased 500 chicks, 
raised less than 200 of them, and those 
were stunted and not worth the feed given 
them. This man ordered the chicks at 
about the same time he ordered the 
brooders to nurse them in. They both ar- 
rived at the same time—and the man was 
without a bit of experience. Could the 


Just hatched and ready for a limited journey 


Shipments are made in heavy pasteboard boxes 


summer weather baby chicks will at times 

during the day nestle under the mother ~ 
hen for a few moments to warm up. It 

gives them strength. His little chicks 

that were put out in the yard in the morn- 

ing were compelled to huddle together 

during the day, out in the chilly April air. 

The result was, the weak ones died and 

the strong ones were weakened. 

So I repeat, that selling baby chicks to 
careless or ignorant people, and shipping 
baby chicks too far, is downright cruelty, 
which should be stopped. 

I once visited the farm of an extensive 
poultry breeder who, at the time of my 
visit, was packing a lot of chicks for 
shipment, and one lot was labeled for a 
— that required four days’ travel. 

hink of it! For four days those little 
ones were closely packed in a baby-chick 
shipping box, unable to move, and without 
a grain of food. A chick during shipment 
ean do without food for the first twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours; but by the time 
the four days’ journey has been accom- 
plished, those that have not died are in 
such a weakened condition that recover 
is only a chance. 

Of course, we know that the newly 
hatched chick is provided with sustenance 
by what remains of the egg yolk, and that 
this is sufficient to furnish nourishment 
for even seventy-two hours. But when 
that chick has to undergo shipment, to be 
more or less shaken. up during its journey 
by the movement of the train, it will digest 
its food in half the time it would at home. 

I am not an enemy of the chick-selling 
business, nor do I wish to criticize those who 
buy Baby chicks, but I think more dis- 
cretion should be used. Use common 
sense. Don’t buy until you are satisfied 

- you can handle the chicks 
as they should be handled. 

A word or two to those 
about to buy chicks: Buy 
as near home as possible. 
Chicks shipped a_ great 
distance are often shipped 
at a loss. Chicks should 
never be ordered unless 
the customer has proper 
facilities for brooding and 
caring for them. Insuf- 
ficient care will develop 
weak and sickly chicks, 
and runts will be too plenti- 
ful. Trying to raise baby 
chicks . without artificial 
heat, and without the 

[Continued on page 78] 
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Works With Vim 

gether 
ied and In spite of the present noisy clamor of a small 
hicks to minority of work haters, the destinies of our 
hipping old world are still controlled, and always will 
ae be, by men who put an extra measure of ability 
vr and enthusiasm into their work. 

d tora Youwill find it difficult to convince a Columbia 
: — Six owner that his car does not take real 
chick human enjoyment in its job. 

npment It is the extra measure of vim and endurance 
ie times which the Columbia Six puts into its work 
"are in that makes owning and driving one a lasting 
ecovery pleasure. 

tenance . 

d that — quality construction the way through, 
shment there are a number of exclusive Columbia 
t, to be condition 15 lasting beauty. features which account for its wonderful 
journey This is why the charm of all vitality. 

Touring Car, Sport Model, ator shutters the year 
pommon Roadster,Coupe and Sedan. round and able to do its best work. 
chica The Columbia Six non-synchronizing spring 
to choad suspension guards both the car and its occu- 
a: ae pants against vitality sapping road shocks. , 
shipped If you like a willing worker, you will like 
a Columbia Six. 
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oo The Saw Most 


Every Farm Needs 


Carpenters Use 


Time and money are lost 
when cattle stray through 
broken fences, Che 
and housings for live stock 
are in bad repair. 

The wise farmer tries to - 
keep his buildings and fences 
in good condition. Some- 
times he uses poor tools and 
makes up for their shortcom- 


by the extra work of his muscles. That is mistaken economy. 

e best saws—Disston Saws—are cheaper than time and labor, 

especially today, and the farmer who puts a high value—a true 
value—on his time will get a Disston Saw. 

Disston Saws are made of strong, tough, finely-tempered 


Disston-made Steel. 


They stay sharp and hold their set. The 


hardest wood seems took den soft if you saw it with a Disston. 


Get a Disston Saw. 


ood dealers everywhere sell them. Send 


for a free copy of our booklet, “‘Disston Saws and Tools for the 


Farm.” 


It’s a good book for all farmers to have. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Boston 
Cincinnati Seattle 


ISSTON 


** America’s Largest and Longest-Established Makers of Hand 
Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws, and Tools,” 


Cansdian Distributors: Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Bangor, Me. 
Portland, Ore, 
Sydney, Australia 


New Orleans 
Memphis 
Vancouver, B, C, 


AND TOOLS 


Ever ‘Set Sparrow Trap 


imcluding receiving cage oy 4 


The trap with a record of 1529 
months is the one to get and catch 


Dirty 
Pests which Cn away with the feed intended for your 


Poultry and also fight away our native song birds w! +4 

we so love to have around. Send today for a trap that is 

guaranteed to rid your grounds of the nuisance. 

EVER SET TRAP CO., 1000 W. 15th St., Davenport, lowa 

BABY Eight Breeds from poultry farms with one 
breed only pooled together in hatching extra 


strong pure chix, the kind you can raise. Postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Special Sty Hatchery, Tiffin, Obie. 


eget. pullets, cockerels. 5 varieties. Inst. 
beok free. Palermo Poultry Farm, N.S. 


FRESH EGGS WANTED 


Ww. want egg clubs in good egg sections, We will 
on for the eggs and give beauti 
We articles if you collect from nests daily, keep in cool 


place and sell three times a week. — ;we 
will pay commission for packing and expressing. Wi I de- 
posit money in your bank. References. Write for particulars 


COLLINS & BARNARD CoO. 
20 Harrison St., New York City. 


How to Prevent Loss in Chicks — 
how to prevent dead chicks in shell; get bigger 
hatches; stronger chicks; more fertile e 
prevent bowel trouble; dead chicks and to 
promote ss besides how to get big egg 
yields and select layers and slackers is all ex- 

lained in a new bulletin which will be sent 
ree to all who write Professor T. E. Quisen- 
rea of the American Poultry School, 
Department 287, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Farm Journal has some odd fonts for 
E sale. In good condition and at a fair price. 
Send stamped envelope for particulars. 
Geo. W. Langston, Care Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa 


Boiled-Down Poultry Facts 


There was a prize rooster that crew so 
We wondered just why he should do so, 
We inquired his name, 
"Twas well known to fame, 
The name of Robinson Crusoe. 

George Downie. 


WENTY-FIVE pullets, Rhode Island Reds, 

laid 419 eggs in the month of January. One 
late-hatched pullet laid twelve double-yolked 
eggs measuring 7 x 6 inches each. All were 
uniform in shape. B Davis. 


Good fences save many a heartache for the 
man who keeps turkeys. 


I have a two-year-old hen that laid 235 
eggs from January 24 to November 11, 1919, 
Mrs. C. B. Woodin. ; 


When the turkey is the least bit indis- 
posed, it wfll draw its head down between ite 
shoulders and refuse food. 


Toulouse geese usually lay more eggs in a 
season than Embden or African geese, 
not so many as the best China geese. j 
For toe-pecking in brooder chicks I coat 
the wounds with pine tar, and find this better - 
than the use of adhesive plaster. I have used 
the tar successfully for years. Mrs. Myers. 


The little red mite saps the vitality of the 
hen by mokne> her blood.” Hens have ace 
tually been killed, virtually eaten alive, 
mites. Hens can not lay except when their 
vitality is maintained. © Vitality and mites 
can not exist in the same hen-house. 


If some pullets must be used for breeders; 
only those which have laid heavily during 
the winter should be selected. The heavy 
layer among the pullets will have a red comb, 
pale skin, good width between pin-bones, 
_ abdomen, and at least four fingers body 

ep 


The number of oags is not the P aga thi 
to be worked for. t quality first. Wha 
determines quality? First, the eggs pie be 
made of the purest food possibl e. Then, they 
must look nice. Also, they must be oon 
fresh. Finally, they must be of good size 

all these points are present, the price will 
scarcely be other than right. Vincent. 


The hen in good health and laying condi- 
tion is a veritable high-speed, neeyy duly 
dynamo, and requires special facilities 
special conditions in which to live and do her 
best. She needs an abundance of fresh air 
and exercise to aid digestion, purify the blood 
and keep her healthy and productive. She 
must have a comfortable home. S. K. B. ; 


Floors of portable colony houses should be 
at least one foot from the ground, and the 
sn underneath should be open and free, 

ermanent brooder houses should — have 
cement floors, and the doors and windoy 
should be screened with one-inch mesh 
fencing. If such precautions are taken, rats 
and weasels usually do little damage. 


I saw chicks hatched high up in an old barn. 
The hen flew up into a crack between the logs 
and made her nest in the hay, which wag 
piled high above her. There was no other 
possible egress, so the baby chicks came 
tumbling down from a height of nine or ten 
om. 5 falling on a large flat rock which supe 

the corner of the building. The hen - 
— w down last, and gathered her flock as 
though nothing extraordinary had occurred. 
None of the chicks seemed to be hurt in the 

least. Mrs. 8. J. Morgan. 


To protect the water pan in the poultry 
house or outdoors, make a cage with a hi 

top, as shown. The fowls can readily reach 
inside and get a drink, and as the cage is 
fastened to the wall, several inches from the 
floor, there is little danger of havi 
scratched into the pan. When pl out- 
doors, the top of the cage protects the water 
from the raysofthesun. B. Frank Boyer. 
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The Ideal Commecial Hare 
RUSSELL. KRAUSS 


pee hare is the rabbit used com- 
y other breed. 

This breed o gium where it 
years. It has im- 
roved = in form and color. The 
Belcian red in the former days did 
= have a rich color and were of a heavier 
The Belgian hares of today resemble 

e wild hares in form and this similarity 
of form has given them the name of hare 


though 
ing, but rabbits. 
Belgian hares of today are the 
finest table rabbits; being fine in bone, 
they will often carry much more meat 
than some of the heavier breeds which are 
heavily boned. The meat of the Belgian 
hares is of fine grain, white and very sweet. 
The head of an ideal Belgian hare should 
be long and narrow; the ears should be 
about five inches long, and thin. The eyes 
are large and of a hazel color. The body 
is long and thin and has a racy appearance. 
The abdomen should be a litile ower than 


35 
the chest. The loge are ar t and the 
hind legs are stoutly built color of 


a Belgian hare should be a rich red on the 
sides and hindquarters. Black-tipped hairs 
are scattered well over the body, a these 
give the coat a wavy a The 
abdomen is of a creamy color 

A rabbit house should be. open to the 
south. The back and sides, also the roof 
should be tight and waterproof. Small 
mesh fence wire should be used on the open 
side of the rabbit house. Dampness must 
never be permitted in the hutch. Good 
roofs and proper ventilation will prevent if, 


“Z” Engine 
over a quarter 


Over 250,000 Farmers 
Endorse Engines 


on—nothing else—sold 
American 


farmers. 


Greater powerand have 
thismaster engine. 


This rare combination @f scientific design and 


construction—efficient opera 

Equipped with Bosch Magneto. Backed 

country-wide Fairbanks-Morse dealer ae 

Go to your dealer—see the “Z” —find out why 

be a part of jour farm equipment. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO 


PRICES 
1344H.P., $75.00 
3 H. P., $125.00 
6 H. P , $200.00 

Al F. B. Factory 
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soil once occupied 


“3 = 
Me, { 
{ 


by stumps 


= 


TUMPS and rocks rob you of good money. And the longer 

they lie in your fields the greater is your loss. Thousands 
of wise farmers are now getting a fine profit from soil formerly 
occupied by stumps and rocks. They simply blasted these 
“squatters” out of the ground with 


— EXPLOSIVES 


Why not follow the example of these up-to-date agriculturists? Our instruc- 
tions are so clear that a farm hand can follow them. And Aetna Explosives can 
be handled with safety. 

Aetna Explosives also help you to get bigger and quicker crops through subsoil 
blasting and tree tillage. They dig ditches, drain swamps, straighten winding 
streams, fell trees, dig post holes, etc. A dozen men couldn’t do in a month what 
@small quantity of Aetna Explosives will do for you in afew hours at trifling cost. 

Our FREE BOOKS on Stump-blasting, Rock-blasting, Ditch-digging and 
Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects in which you are interested ; 


write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 
and mail it to our nearest branch—To-day. 


if your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitute; write us direct. 
AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated 
Department 26 165 Broadway, New York \ 
BRANCHES 


Ale. Chicago, Il, Joplin, Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Roano a. 


Duluth, Minn. Norristown, 


does the 


HERE is an Ensilage Cutter that is made in sizes to match 

* your present power, from 4H. P. up--kerosene or gasoline 
engine or tractor--or steam engine. It is equipped with the genuine 
Rockwood Fibre Pulley. It is a low-speed, light-running, very econom- 
ical cutter that will stay on the job season after season--always cutting clean! This 


ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER 


has Ball-Bearing End Thrust and Extra Knife Adjustment which forces the knives 
right up against the cutter bar--and holds them there! Thus, haggling, “chewing,” 
and beating of corn is impossible. Every piece is sliced ond clean--and the 
natural juices stay in the corn, where they belong. 

Now is the time to find out all about Ross Flywheel and Cylinder T Machines. 
Write today for name of nearest dealer, and descriptive ure. Act at once--if 
you want the best cutter built--in time for this year’s work. 


The E. W. Ross Co. spiiiciitsSituo 


Distributing Houses in 21 Leading Shipping Points in U.S. A. 


>. 
ToTh riftvi Ile 


Comfort 


HIS insect is often very injurious to 
corn, principally in the Middle West. 
The insects swarm upon the rootlets, 
rincipally those nearest the ground sur-- 
ace, taking the juice from the plants, 
making the plants wither as though injured 
by drought. This species of insect is 
colonized by ants on the corn, and the 
best way to combat it is to destroy the 
ants by thorough cultivation. 

In the left circle is shown a winged 
female that gives birth to active young. 
The insect to the left in the right circle is a 
wingless female that lays eggs. The figure 
to the extreme right is a wingless male. 


Fighting the Cutworm 


Cutworms usually cut tender plants off 
squarely, just above the surface of the 
soil, during the night; but they often strip 
the tender leaves from the tops of enlarged 
and toughened plants, especially tomatoes. 

In the home garden last summer, we 
fought the pests to a standstill by usin 
paper collars or bands, one placed aroun 
each plant at time of transplanting. Bands 
were cut from heavy Manila paper, each 
eight inches in height and of sufficient 
length to encircle the plant, and stand two 
or three inches from it. Each collar, held 
together by means of a cotton cord and 
slipped over a plant, was pushed into the 
soil until approximately three inches of 
the top projected above the surface. Soil 
was leveled up evenly, both inside and 
outside the collar. 

Mr. Cutworm found ity impossible to 
climb over this obstacle. Discarded 
vegetable tins, each with its top and bot- 
tom removed, may be used with equal 
success. K., Kansas. 


“What is this American Association of 
Nurserymen?” one of Our Folks writes 
the Orchard Editor. “Is it a good thing? 
The catalogs I get never say anything 
about it.”” The Orchard Editor hastens 
to say that this Association is composed of 
the better nurserymen who have gotten 
together, and it certainly is a good thing 
for planters. It gives to planters more 
protection than they dream of. The As- 
sociation has a trade-mark, and it is too 
bad the member nurserymen do not 

put it on their catalogs, and in their ad- 


_vertisements, so that buyers would have 


confidence in the firms they deal with. 


Chief among virtues in growing a 
garden is that of keeping up one’s 
enthusiasm until the and 
turnips are in the cellar. 
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tilization in Southern Ohio show a 

gain. of eighty barrels an acre as an 
average for a five-year period where fer- 
tilizers have been used to stimulate the 
apple crop. With apples selling at $7 a 
barrel this means an increase of $560 an 
acre. The cost of fertilizing was about 
thirty-five cents a tree or $12 an acre. 

The fertilizing program now recom- 
mended for orchardists consists of an 
application ef five ds of nitrate of 
oie (er four pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia) and five pounds of acid phosphate, 
applied in a circular form under the outer 
extremities ef the branches of the trees. 

The grass-mulch system, which con- 
sists in mowing the grass produced by 
these fertilizers and allowing it to lie under 
the trees where cut, is also favored. It was 
found that the tillage-cover-crop system 
did not produce larger yields than the 
grass-mulch method, while the cover-crop 


system was more expensive in operation. | 


See the Smile Below 


. This Maryland boy, when transplanting or 


doing other garden work which requires 
him to kneel, ties a flour bag around his 
knec. It isn’t very stylish, but it works, 
and he recommends this method to other 
gardeners. Pieces of oilcloth or the sleeves 
of an old rubber coat make excellent pro- 
oe for the knees while working in the 


Blasting Made Trees Grow 


There seems to be more or less discussion 
as to whether or not it pays to 
use dynamite to blast tree 
holes. I should like to submit 
.-My own opinion based w 
experience we have in 

our commercial peach orchard. 

_Frankly, we have been con- 
vinced beyond any question of 
doubt that it is the only way 
to set out D ses trees, at least 
in the soils prevailing in this 
section. In fact, by using dyna- 
mite to blast our tree holes we 
have found that we gained at 
least one year in the growth 
of the trees. 

We have one tract of trees 
that we set out four 
in spade-dug holes. 
before blasting had 
brought to our attention. One 
year , having been induced 
to try blasting, we set out 
another tract; all conditions 
except the blasting were the 
Same in both tracts. Now the 

-year-old trees are lar 

and more vigorous than t 
lour-year-eld trees. Under the 
fircumstances, how can you 


ago 
is was 
been 


Timely Orchard ail Garden Topics 


: Portable brush burner in use in the Hood River Valley 
Fy tization in in apple orchard fer- 


help but believe in this method of planting? 
We believe it is all right. R. 


A Good Combination Crop 
Corn, beans, watermelons 


One of my best combination crops last 
season was corn, Lima beans and water- 
melons. 

After thoroughly preparing the ground 
in the sprifg by breaking and disking, I 
laid off the rows three feet apart. I planted 
two rows of corn, then a row of melons, 
then two rows of corn and a row of melons, 
and so on until the field was planted. I 
dropped the corn three and one-half feet 
apart in the row and dropped a hill of 
Lima beans between the hills of corn. 
Thorough cultivation was given. The 
corn did not injure the melons and neither 
did the melons injure the corn. 

The corn yielded nearly sixty bushels an 
acre and the melons were as fine as I have 
ever seen, and sold well in our local 
market. 

The beans produced most of their foliage 
and crop after the corn had matured, and 
seemed not to injure the corn in any way. 
I sold most of the beans in our local market 
at $2 a bushel, green in the shell. I let 
families pick the beans that dried in the 
shells, and shell the beans on the shares. 
I got several bushels of these for my share 
and sold them to the local grocers at eight 
cents a pound. 

After the corn and beans were gathered, 
cattle and hogs were turned into the field. 
The foliage of the beans was still green and 
made good forage for the cattle, and the 
hogs ate the small and un- 
marketable melons that were 
left on the ground. This com- 
bination paid more than $200 


an acre. 
Oklahoma. J. 


Winged forms of 
generation appear in late May 
or early June. 

Their attacks cause curling 
of apple leaves which may 
result in defoliation of affected 
branches. Invasion of fruit 
clusters may be attended with 
dwarfed, misshapen ‘apples 
which display pimpling and 

_red stippling of the surfaces. 
The delayed dormant, or bud 
ray, treatment of lime-stl- 

phur and nicotine sulphate pro- 
tects bearing orchards until 
about the middle of June. Fur- 
ther-spraying with nicotine sul- 
phate soap during midsum- 
mer results in efficient con’ 


OF NURSERYMEN 


| Protect Your Planting 


OME four hundred of Amer- 
ica’s leading Nurserymen 
have linked themselves to- 

gether to protect you in your buy- 
ing of trees and plants. 


enever you nursery stock, look 
for the TRUSTWORLHY trade mark, 
shown above. 
It is used by members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and carries the 
jation’s assurance of satisfaction. 
Membership in the Association is strictly 
restricted to firms whose methods and stan- 
dards come up to the Association measure. 
How the Association Vigilance Commit- 
tee protects you; and a list of those from 
whom you can buy érustworthy trees and 
plants, you will find in our Booklet, “Look- 
ae ar Ways Before You Buy Nursery 


We will gladly send a copy om request. 


second planting. This 
valuable book tells 
what to plant and how. 
Complete list of plants 
and bulbs. Maule’s 
Seeds are used all over 
the world. 


MAULE’S 
Catalog FREE! 


Write for it today 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2106 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 
Fruit Trees Budded 
From Fruiting Orchards 


Write for 1920 catalog 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 12 Beriin, 


“BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRI Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. direct. SAVE 
MON we 60 Years. Endorsed by the 

prices will surprise you, Write for Samples, 
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nee tires by results—by the mileage 
figures they pile up. It’s the safe, sure 
way of measuring true value. 

Judge the Ajax Road King on this basis and 
you'll know why so many farmers choose it 
over every other make. | 


“Shoulders of Strength” 


The Road King is the Ajax fabric tire with 
triangular anti-skid tread design. The tread 
is braced and reinforced by Ajax “Shoulders 
of Strength”—an exclusive Ajax feature. They 
give the extra stamina which is particularly 
important to the man whose car must travel 


both good and bad roads. 


The Road King wears well. It piles up 
splendid mileage figures. It’s the companion 


of Ajax Cord, Ajax Tubes and Ajax H. Q. 


(High Quality) Tire Accessories. 
Sold by good, reliable dealers who display 
the Ajax sign. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Ine. 
New York 
Factories; Trenton N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 


AVAVAVAVAVAVA 


Hoeing Machine for Garden 


This was invented by a Kansas man 


HOEING machine that ought to mean 

a great deal to the man who has a large 
garden to attend has been invented by a 
Kansas man. This machine operates sev- 
eral hoe blades fixed to the lower ends of 
arms suspended from a crank-shaft. Bars 
extending from the hoe arms to rocker 
arms at the rear of the machine regulate 
the movement of the hoes, imitating the 
strokes and motions of an ordinary hand 
hoe. The crank-shaft that drives the hoe 
blades is connected by a chain, sprocket- 
wheels, a gear shaft, and gears with the 
driving axle. The device may also be driven 
by power from a small gas-engine, but it is 
not very hard to run by hand. [No, we 
do not know where the machines can be 
bought,—EDITOR. | 


Send Us an Item 


Celery may be set out any time this month 
in corn-belt states. 


Plant a succession of lettuce, radishes, 
beets, beans, sweet corn, peas, etc. A plant-, 
ing about every two weeks is just right. a 


Plant navy beans early in June in the 
North. They do not require a heavy or 
overrich soil. They must be well cultivated. 


A bit of steep terrace in the backyard is 
an ideal place for raising cucumbers, water- 
melons and such vines. Dig out a hole about 
a yard square, fill it with very rich earth, 
and plant the seeds. As the vines grow they 
will spread upward or downward, since they 
like a trellis as well as level spots. L.McC. , 


Ten vegetable growers near Eden, N. Y., 
have hired 4 man to work for them on the 
control of plant diseases. This will be a good 
business venture and could well be applied 
to many other counties. Eden is in a large 
potato-growing county and the loss from 
diseases runs into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Wouldn’t it be a business prop- 
osition to hire a man for the whole county 
to assist in controlling the diseases and save 
part of the great loss? R. 


Three pounds of nitrate of soda to the tree 
increased the peach crop ten per cent in an 
orchard belonging to Argus Dean, a Jef- 
ferson county, Ind., fruit grower. The ni- 
trate improved the quality of the fruit 
greatly; the trees that received the fertilizer 
produced much larger peaches, and they 
found a much more ready sale than fruit from 
the unfertilized trees. The entire twenty- 
acre tract produced 1,150 bushels of peaches 
which brought $4 a bushel in the orchard. 


“All annual flower seeds for this summer’s 
bloom should be sown by the first of June. 
Poppies can be transplanted only with great 
eare. Therefore, plant the seed direct in 
the flowering bed. All tender bulbs started 
in the greenhouse should be planted outside 
after June 1; for example, caladiums, callas, 
tuberous-rooted begonias. Other dormant 
bulbs to be planted are anemone, dahka, 
gladiolus, zephyranthes. A few rapid-grow- 
ing vines for the porch are emerald vine, 
Madeira and cinnamon vines. 
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Washer used by New Jersey trucker 


HE Newark and Paterson, N. J., mar- 

kets demand washed vegetables. When 
help was plentiful the bunches of garden 
stuff were carted to the market house and 
scrubbed by the hired help. 

The gar now bunch their beets; 
carrots, radishes, étc., right in the field 
and load them on wheelbarrows or low- 
wheeled wagons, with the roots out. The 
Joad is then taken to the market house and 
washed with a hose. The nozzle is cut 
down so that the water has plenty of 
pressure. In this wer all the dirt- is 
washed off in short order and a boy can 
do the work. Then the bunches are loaded 
right inte the truck. 

The above method of washing “binch 
stuff” has solve the summer mar- 
ket problem, but the fall and winter stuff 
was washed by hand until recently. 

A. R. Fisher, of Brookdale, who was 
especially shert of help last fall and had 
about ten acres of root stuff to wash, 
looked around for a machine to do the 
work, and found one similar to the one 
shown. It had been discarded by horserad- 
ish graters, who wanted a larger machine. 

This machine is nothing more than a 
revolving drum in a box of water: From 
five to seven barrels of roots are dumped in, 
the engine is , and in about two 
minutes they are clean. This means a 


big saving in time and labor and does a 


better job. There is one precaution neces- 
sary, however; if the roots are washed too 
long, the roots-will be skinned, and will be 
liable to rot in shipment. 

Other growers in the section were quick 
to see the advantages of this outfit and 
now there is one on practically every farm. 
Most of them are home-made. 

The growers estimate that it costs $175 
for material to make a five-to-seven-barrel 
washer, and this with a three and one-half 

rse-power engine makes the original 
cost quite an item. But, none of our 
growers would part with theirs for many 
times the original cost. There are washers 
on the market which give good satisfaction. 


year. 

When they get to be about two and one- 
half or three feet high they should have 
their terminals pinched back an inch or 
two to stimulate the formation of lateral 
or branch sheots. This makes a more 
compact bush that is less subject to winter 
injury and that under ordinary circum- 
stances is mere ive. 

The canefruit patch should. be gone 
Over several times during the latter part 
of May and in Jum 
time the shoots that reached a hei 
of two and one-half or three feet. 

[Continued on page 54] 


Houses 


and the largest exclusive feed and 
ensilage cutter factory in the world 


Offer Unusual Service 


COMPLETE STOCK of Papec Ensilage Cutters and Repair Parts is 
cared at each of our 36 distnbuting houses. 


This service gives to practically every farmer in America the same advantages as if the 


Distributing 


Papec factory were located in a nearby city. The Papec dealer in your community 
will fill your orders for machines and parts as promptly as he could if they were 
made locally. He probably has in stock any size machine you want or any repair 
you may need, but, if he hasn't, it is at one of our nearby distributing houses—r 

to be shipped to him on a moment's notice. But, of course, even this unusual service 
cannot overcome shortage, which limits production. Order your Papec now. 


The fact that the Papec is built in the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of feed and ensilage cutters; that it has been built fot the last 
twenty years upon the same principles; and that it is the largest-selling ensilage cutter 
on the market, should prove the wisdom of your buying a Papec. 


“Own your Own’ Papec—it will soon save enough to pay for 
itself. Our 1920 catalog shows how. Send for a copy today. 


Papec Machine Company, 102 Main St., Shortsville, New York 


Staunton, Va.,G.A. Brown istri ibuting . Denver, Colo.,C. W. Keith 
Utica, N. Y., J. A. Dowsett D Lancaster, Pa., J. R. Dosch 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. A. Ross Houses Knoxville, Tenn., J. W. Cruze 
Portland, Me.,Kendall & Whitney Portland, Ore., Monroe & Crisell 
Bristol, Tenn., Bristol Warehouse Co. Phoenix,-Ariz., Whyman Mach. Co, 
Danville, Va., B. S. Motley & Company Montreal, Que., Bournival & Company 
Seattle, Wash., Dairy Machinery Company / Harrisonburg, Va., C. A. Sprinkel & Sen 
Unadilla, New York, Unadilla Silo Company Hartford, Conn., Bill Brothers Company 
Tampa, Fla., Miller-Jackson Supply Company Sumeer,S.C., George F, Epperson & Sons, Ing, 
‘Chattanooga, Tenn., C. M. P’Pool Hdwere, Co. 
Toledo. Ohio, Banting Manufacturing 


Memphis, Tennessee, Cotton States Tractor Company 
Kansas City, Missouri, Indiana Silo & Tractor Company 
Columbus, Ohio, Columbus Hay Press & Storage Company 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Daliman & Cooper Supply Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Dallman & Cooper Supply Company 
Springfield, Illinois, Merchants Transfer & Storage Co, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Central Warchouse & Elevator Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Western Michigan Transfer Company 
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AS AT AS The Best Bulletin of the Month 

The best bullétin received this month is’ 
Extension Circular 103, ‘‘ Spraying Irish 
Potatoes,” issued by the North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, Raleigh, 
N. C. The circular is available to Our 
Folks in North Carolina if they will write 
to the address given. For those in other 
states we condense the circular. 


Se ear experiments on the late crop 
in Wellern North Carolina and two- 

ear experiments on the early crop in 
Raster North Carolina enable the State 
Department of Agriculture to advise potato 
growers as to the best spray to use on » 
either fall or spring crop, the number of ~ 
applications required, and the times and 
method of spraying. Each experiment 
consisted of from three to twelve plats 
treated in different ways, with a few plat 
left untreated for comparison. 

Bordeaux mixture t: For the late , 
crop, poisoned Bordeaux mixture“is best 
because it not only controls the flea- 
x but also prevents early and late 

ight. 

ncreased profits from spraying: In ; 
1913 an acre of late potatoes sprayed five 
times produced forty-nine bushels more 
ne acre than an unsprayed acre. In 1914 

ve sprayings increased the yield twenty- 
seven bushels an acre. In 1915 three 
sprayings increased the yield thirty-two 
bushels an acre. In 1917 four sprayings 
increased the yield 104 bushels; and in 
1918 four sprayings increased the yield 
fifty-three bushels. This means‘an aver- 
age increase, for a period of six years, of 

¥ — bushels an acre, with a net gain 


Sectional View Case Steel Built Thresher 


Case Threshers Save Your Crop 


Spreng threshing is the climax of pood farming. 
It’s what you have been working for ever 
since you began preparing ground for seeding. 
It’s just as important as fertile soil, summer 
showers and harvest sunshine,—and_it’s up to 
you. If you do not own a Case Thresher, the 
next best thing is to employ one. 


The Case Steel Built Thresher, in any of the six 
sizes we manufacture, is the machine of clean 
threshing, thorough separation, perfect cleaning 
and unequalled saving. | 


You owe it to yourself to save all you harvest. 
You can do it with a Case Machine. It success- 
fully handles Rice, Flax, Peanuts, Peas and Beans, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa, 

illet, Buckwheat, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Kaffir 


Early Potatoes 


Four experiments made within two years 
show that early potatoes make the greatest 
gain when sprayed with poisoned Bordeaux 
mixture. 

In all there were four experiments with 
early potatoes and the average increase b 
spraying was 71.7 bushels an acre which © 
were valued at $161.92. In 1918 the 
sprayed acre showed an increase of 31.6 
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Corn, Sorghum, Broom Speltz, Hu i I | bushels and a gain—after cost of labor and. 
Grass, Red Top, Blue Grass, Milo Maize, Sudan || 6. 
Grass and Feterita. P az of 48.6 bushels ‘and a net gain of $88.50, 
: while the result of a second experiment 
| After passing the cylinder, where all the grain || | was an increase of 101.7 bushels and a net 
| is threshed and most of it separated, the straw is’ |e 
| shaken,—shaken—shaken;—230 shakes a minute! bushels nave Gian the, unsprayed acre. 
i ese potatoes were sold at-a omenal 
Note the improved straw-rack, the great separat- | the increased’ walue was 
ing surface and ample space for straw. | $332.62, 
Write for catalog-of Case Steel Built Threshers Scone. 
; ; indivi orse-drawn, two-row sprayer cost about 
J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. The Bulletin in a Nutshell. 
iy Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 __ If | Spray four or five times with home-made” {7 
poisoned Bordeaux mixture containing 
I To epnfusion the J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY desites ‘| three pounds of bluestone, four pounds o! . 
4 to have it . stone lime, and -one and: one-half pounds 


wn thot it is not now and never has been interested in, or in any way 
connect liated th the J, 1. Case Plow Works, or the Wallis Tractor Com. 
Case Plow Works Co. 


of.dry arsenate of lead to each fifty gallons © = 
| of water. This spray will cost about $8 an - 
acre for four treatments. 

Early potatoes (Eastern North Carolina): - 
It is safest and best to use three or four ap- 
plications of poisoned Bordeaux mixture; — 
| three applications will increase the yield 

by from thirty-three to 110 bushels an 
acre. Omit Bordeaux mixture and use only 

ison, if desired, early in the season; but 

sure to use Bordeaux mixture during 

late May and June. i 

If equipment for spraying is lacking, 
dusti be effective against the potato- 
beetle but not against blight. Dust with 4 
dry lead arsenate and lime (1 to 6) or cal- 
arsenate and lime (1 to 8). But spraying 
is better than dusting and will be most 
economical in the long-run. 


MACHINERY 


the Case plows and harrows made by the J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 
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What It 


# have used a tractor on our 320- 

acre farm in Butler county, East- 

ern Nebraska, since April, 1918. 

Our soil is a clay loam, classed as Missouri 

loess, and the land is just rolling enough to 

drain. We expect to make all of our fields, 

as nearly as is possible, eighty rods square, 

for ease in cultivation and crop rotation. 

We have used our tractor in fields from 
thirty to 160 reds in length. 

Our tractor is rated 16-30, has four 
wheels, weighs 8,400 pounds and has 
forward speeds of two and one-quar- 
ter and three and one-half miles an hour. 
It has a twin cylinder horizontal motor, 
wiih cranks set at 180° instead of together 
speed 530 revolutions a minute, and is 
cooled. We burn kerosene only, except 
for starting. We pull a four-bottom four- 
tei-inch plow and a two-seetion harrow. 
We plow up te a depth of eight inches. 

We estimate the life of our tractor at 
froim ten te fifteen years, and figure that 
twelve and ane-half per cent on the invest- 
ment should cover depreciation and re- 
pars. The tractor cost $2,000, making 
the annual cest $250. We have used it 
abuut twenty-five days a year so far, 
making the cost $10 for a ten-hour day. 

For i forty-one acres last spring 
we used the tractor fifty hours, or five days. 
For plowing the forty-one acres’we had the 
following expense: 

Tractor, 50 hours...... $ 50.00 


Kerosene, 120 gallons, at 13 cents... 15.60 
Oil, 25 gallems, at 75 cents......... 18.75 
Man, 5 days, at $6................ 30:00 
Plow depreciation... 10.00 
Cost per acre, $3.03 for plowing and double 


wing. 
In the same field we ran a twelve-inch 
g-plow and small one-section wooden 
rrow using six horses, plowing twenty 
acres in fifty hours. Cost of this plowing 
pe day (plowing four acres a day) was as 
OWS: 


Man, at $90 a month. ............- $ 3.60 
Six horses, at $1.50 a day each...... 9.00 
Cost per acre, $3.2234 plowing and single 
wing. 
Both plows were run from seven to 


some in not scouring, cleaning 
several times each round. Y 

that we charged $6 a day for our time 
while running the tractor and only $3.60 


at the man with the horses. 


used two eighteen horse 

had a truck we detached the tongue. 
The other had no truck and we sawed the 
tongue about two-thirds off and put a 
binder truck undef the stub end. We 
weighted the disks, using sacks of sand on 
the seats. We began disking on high but 
the sand on the seats rocked the disks 
back and forth so much that we had to go 

acres we put iron weights on the di 
frames and none on the seats. This 
worked better and we were able to go on 
high speed, The cost of disking the 140 
ightly more than the forty 
This may be y due to 
40-acre was wetter 
and softer and the tractor got stuck a few 
extra time, fuel and 
However, the only 


Costs To Rass a Tractor 


By W. A. MILLER, Nebraska’ 
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were able to disk ground when it was | 


much too wet for the good of the ground. 
Cosi of the disking is given below: 


Forty Acres Disked on High Speed 


Tractor, 7 hours, at $1...... $7.00 $ .175 
Kerosene, 25 gallons, at 13 


Oi, 4 gallons, at 75 cents.... 3.00 075 
Man, 7 hours, at 60 cents.... 4.20 105 


We have also used our tractor for har- 
Towing ground, grain- 


We never-use it to | 
except by pulling a harrow ind a plow, 
as the former packs the ground too much. 
On our farm 
number of horses 
to two, ex- 
cept for the harvest season. “The reduction 
in men is also due to labor-saving machin- 
ery, such as two-row cultivator and seven- 
foot mower. We have also been able to 


“get our work done when the ground is in 


the right condition, since we can do it in 
less time. 

The care of the tractor is one of the mest 
important factors in successful operation. 
No one should expect to get as much out of 
his tractor the first year as later, he 


has had previous tractor experience. One 


can not give the care necessary for the 


long life of the tractor and accomplish as | 


example, cy: 

Find out from the trac- 
tor manufacturers what is the best oil for 
each part and then stick to it. 

' Another mistake many operators make 
is that of working their machines to the 
limit of their power. We can plow on 
high speed, but we do not believe in doing 
it. While we could get more done in the 
same length of time, we believe that the 
extra wear and tear on the tractor would 
more than balance the amount gained by 
the speed. These wonderful 
records that are often published ean be 
made for a short time when everything is 
running im perfect order, but we have not 
been able to equal them for any great 
length of time. We believe that moderate 
speed and careful attention will bring the 
best results in the long run. 


Before Starting a Motor 
When a motor has been idle for a consid- 
erable time, and a force-feed oiler is used, 
it is well to pump seme-oil to all beari 
motor has been stop 

nm many oiling @ pump or cr. 
is provided for flashing the bearings; but 
where no such provision is made a pump 
may be installed without a great deal 
of trouble. . This will save much wear on 


OuR NEW POWER MAX, S. Glass—a man 
familiar with farm power perplexities 
—will answer any relating to automo- 


tractor has cut down the | 
ired, from. twelve to 


Shinn-Flat is the one Light- 
ning Rodthat is. scientifically 
designed and constrneted. It 
has.36 percent more conduct- 
ing surface 
3 amount of material. 
Bonded to Protect 
Every building protected 
Shinn-Fiat covered 
Cash Bond that lightning will 
_ Strike, issued direct to 


Try It Yourself 
Without Obligation 


MERRY GARDEN 
AUTOCULTIVATOR 


We want you to try this great Iabor-saving 
antl con da the work of four men 

and . Operates h. 
motor, controlled by levers on the adjustab 
handles. A child can run it. 


Saves Labor— Betters 

Travels from 120 to 200 feet per minute. 

cultivates soil no matter how hard 
- Goes between wide rows and strad- 

dies narrow ones. 

The present low price—$215—puts this labor 
machine in reach of every garde: 

and farmer. Order now. 

ATLANTIC MACHINE & MFG. COMPANY 

- 480 W. Prospect A 


1 ; does any 
lems. The original one-horse coslen tested 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
372 Sixth Avenue South 


ECONOM 
SILOS 


Silos 


fitting doors. Adjusted without or wrench. 
tem silo. Write for 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. Dent. Frederick, Md. 


ao 
this 
Irish ground that we did not disk with the trac- mcr Lightning Rods | 2m 
olina tor was so wet and soft that the disks | Jala fa Prevent Lightning os 
eigh, dragged in axle deep and the horses’ hoofs | oti Pa ae Losses oe 
Our went im six or eight inches. Im fact, we ey ~ ee 
p in est 
State 
otato 
plats its representatives with cash. 
plat« Write for our free book — 
| Causeand Control of Lightning.” 
tate W. C. SHINN MFG. CO. 
1219 Lytton Bidg., Chicage 
1914 
enty- 
nd 
yield 
aver- 
rs, of 
gain 
much with i the first year as he should 4 : | 
yous be able to later, after he has learned what as 
atest parts require the most attention and how a 
deaux to care for them quickly. 
ith One should get the best oil possible, | ee 
swith even though it is high priced and use = 
plenty of it. The best oil for one part is CLEVELAND 
not necessarily the best for another. For = onto 
UPREF| > 
105.8 elg nches deep and bot re troubie- 
mena BEEMAN] ~-replaces 
was the horse 
ons of a month, be- 
iby sides house rent, garden, milk, cream, etc., — 
about which would bring him up to $90 a month. ig plows, harrows, seeds, . 
ewhat In our community horses were charged cultivates, mows hay. mows ay 
hile if <9 for at $1.50 and higher a day each for road a 
Ss work and hauling, and farmers doing other Bese 
a © $1.50 a day each for them. 4h. p. gas engine belt work and moves fram one _— 
lina)? We disked 140 acres of stalk ground on 
low speed and forty acres on high. We for interesting boot, 
ounds 
yield bearings, as a good many revolutions are a ij 
but owing property when “he pares aod | 
mn; but pump are entirely emptied 
during peried of idleness. H. 
cking, 
with , gas-engines, farm tractors or 1arm power. as 
or cal- Be sure to enclose a Gee, addressed en- 
ying velope. Address, John 8, care The Farm 
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WARNING SIGNAL 


ie I’ the horn you now have on your 


car a protection or a liability ? 
Not wy property, but precious 
life itself, is in constant danger if 
the horn i is weak in tone and un- 
certain in operation. It never fails. 


Wherever, whenever a Stewart 
Warning Signal s it gets in- 
stant action. © 

Its deep, well-rounded, resonant 
voice is easily heard above the 
loudest traffic din. It carries a 
mile ahead on country roads. It. 
commands attention. 

There is a model to fit 
and purpose. For your 
have a Stewart installed 


on your car without d 


We also make the best speedometer, 
searchlights and autoguards for motor 
cars. Your dealer has them. 


Highcst quality 


ROOFING 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper, 222 k 


Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. acre 

BitmesOulverts, eto. ious tensed. 
Plates, Write for free information. 


Dirty Oil Hurts the Motor 
By JOHN S. GLASS, Missouri 


HE purpose of lubrication is to provide 
film of oil between two sur- 
faces. To be efficient, this film must have 
sufficient body to prevent the two surfaces 
from coming into actual contact under the 
working pressure. On the other hand, if 
the lubricant is unnecessarily thick, power 
will be wasted in overcoming the friction 
of the oil itself, or there is a possibility 
that the oil will not feed into the bearing 
properly. To illustrate, cup grease is not 
used a8 an oil for the cream-separator 
spindle. Neither do we intentionally in- 
crease the body of the material in the 
crank-case by adding carbon, iron filings 
or dust and sand. However, the latter is 
oe the case, although we have 

good intentions. 
ot long ago I received a small package 
from a tractor farmer, and also this letter 
in explanation: 
“T have just finished giving my tractor 
a complete overhauling; having found 
ve a little out of the ordinary, I am 
me you a sample of it. This material 
fo found on the inside of the piston—not on 
the piston-head. I don’t know exactly what 
it is, and wish you would help me out.” 
There was about a handful of material 
similar to that found on the cylinder head 
or piston when a motor has been causing 
trouble from a carbon knock. When 
tested with a magnet, it showed that there 
must be considerable metal in it. When 
heated, it was plain to see that a con- 
siderable portion. of it was oil. Not 
knowing just how to answer the letter, I 
sent the sample to a chemical engineer 
and had it analyzed. 


Material Contained Metals and Sand 


The analysis showed that there was 49.28 4 © 
per cent of oil, 43.57 per cent of carbon, . 
3.43 per cent of iron, 2.03 per cent of cop- 

an 


It is easy to see what has been takin cing ® 
place in the engine. Of course, oil 
carbon are present legitimately, but the 
other elements are all very injurious to the 
lubricating system, and do much to pre- 
vent the pr oper functioning of the duties 
of the lubricant—that is, to provide a 
film of oil between all wearing surfaces. 

The presence of the iron was due to more 
than ordinary wear on cylinder walls and 

istons, the cause being a lack of proper 

ubrication. The copper and tin came 
from some of the bearings, probabl oe 
main crank-shaft or connecting-rod 
ings. The dirt and sand got in, in all seobs 
ability, when oil was put into the crank- 
case. Clean oil is always necessary. 

I once heard an old garage man say: “If 
I had to go away and leave my gas-engine 
running, and if things were to run out so 
that the engine would stop, I would want 
the fuel to give out first, or the water; but 
I'd hope for the oil to last longest.”’ Clean 
oil in plenty will give added life to a motor. 


Clean the Crank-Case 


The crank-case should be drained and 
rinsed out with kerosene at least every four 
days when a tractor is working hard. Some 
men say to run the engine half a minute 
with the kerosene in the crank-case. More 
good can be accomplished sim iy by rock- 
5 the machine to wash out ent. 
t happens when the mate is run 

with kerosene as the lubricant? After the 
oil has been drained off, there is always a 
—_ amount of oil left on each of the, 
this protection gine is run ever 80 
—— protection is all washed off and 
g left clean. Then when clean 

iF is eer into the crank-case and the engine © 


started up there is of damaging 
some of the tighter since it re- 
quires same little time for oil @ ‘work 
back into its ines, It is better to 


have a little lubricant than to pone. 


| 
fi 
Special Ford 
$650 
f) 
— 
= 
Hand-Operated Model 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
Popular Priced Chicago, U. S. A. 
; Hand-Operated Model 
[MERICAN Si TIN F DMPANY, General Ottices: Frick Building, Pritspurgh, Pa. 


Dimming Auto Headlamps 
By B. H. WIKE, Illinois 
SUPPOSE few car-drivers have not at 


some time been blinded on the road at 
night when meeting other cars with their 


* headlamps undimmed and glaring. It is 


almost impossible to see where one is going 
at such times, and very often accidents 
occur as a result of being compelled to face 
the bright undimmed light. It is often a 
case of either stopping or turning out into 
unknown areas to avoid a collision. 

There are many kinds of dimming lenses 
on the market, and as the dimming law 
has become almost general all over the 
United States everybody who has a car 
should see that the lamp lenses are of the 
dimming kind. Of course, nearly all cars 
made today have the dimming switch. If 
everybody used these dimmers when 
meeting cars on the road then there would 
not be so much eanmnnge oad buying dim- 
ming lenses; but many drivers are careless 
in this regard, and hence the need of put- 
ting on dimming lenses. With the 
lenses on the lamps there is no neéd at 
to use the dimming switch, except while 
the car is standing, when it should be used 
to save waste of current and drain on the 
battery while the lamps are burning. 

There is no saying the exact number of 
accidents that occur every year on account 
of bad lights. It does not pay to ignore the 
wishes of the law-in this respect. You are 

ted to put on dimming lenses, and if 
some traffic officer sees that you have 
none on, you may get into trouble. One 

case comes to mind where the driver 
had a dimming switch but not dimming 
glasses. He drove into a city outside the 
state and it was nearly dusk before he 
started home. Many cars had their lamps 
lighted and this particular car was one of 
them. A traffic officer saw that the car was 
without dimming lenses, and he hailed the 
driver and called his attention to it. The 
ear owner said he had on dimmers but the 
pry said that did not suffice, for the 

w said there must be dimming lenses, 
The car owner was ordered home; other- 
wise he would have to risk being ster 
for having no dimming lenses. This is 
just an instance of where it does not pay 
to run risks. It is hard to find anything 
in traveling that is more of a nuisance than 


glaring headlights. 


Getting a Car Out of the Sand 


The next time Pha drive through a sandy 
country take along a couple of strips of 
poultry netting twelve inches wide and 
six feet long. One-inch mesh is the best. 
en the sand is so deep that you can’t 
get traction, lay the pieces so that each 
rear wheel will grip the wire netting. In 
& minute you will be back on the beaten 
track. This same plan will help, but is 
not so efficient, in getting a car out of the 
mud. William H. Leach. 


Use Plenty of Oil 


Watch the lubrication on your automobile 
and traccor if you would avoid cost of re- 
pairs. It is cheaper to bay oil than to buy 
Machinery. Use only lubricants of best 
quality. The manufacturer will advise 
you which brand of oil is best for the —- 
ticular machine. Carefully follow —_ 
chart in lubricating your machine. As 

amount of oil at regu- 


lar intervals rather 
than an excess of oil 
occasionally is best 
for all machinery. 


Mr. Got-Money is 
‘such a dude that 
when he bought a 
farm he insisted all 
his scarecrows should 
be dressed like this! 


i 


Tires You Know 


Are Right 


Racine Tires— Multi- Mile 
Cord and Country Road Fabric 
—prove their quality on all 
roads. For extra service and 
economy, Racine Tires lead 
everywhere. 


Extra milesare built into Racine 


- Tires and each manufacturing 


step Tested’’ to safe- 
guard quality. The indfistry’s 
supreme mileage achievement 
—Racine Absorbing Shock 


Strip—is a matchless mile- 


making feature of Racine: 


Tires, welding tread and carcass 
perfectly. 


Be sure each tire you buy bears 
the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 
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Money in This for You 


Having read that you expect a labor shortage on the 
farm this coming summer and believing that food 
production is the most important r=“ before the 
American public, we are sending you this little re- 
liable worker to help you with your crops. 


He stands for a leather belt which sheds water like a 
Duck’s back, therefore we call this waterproof belt: 


-“DUXBAK” 


and always represent it by a little Duck. July is 
coming with its golden harvest. We know the troub- 
les you will have if a shower wets your belt. You 
may have to lay off 4 or 5 men a day. Your 
crop de on 15% ever night. Don’t let it—use 
“Dux He doesn’t mind the rain or the 

the cold or the htt. He is a sturdy little worker an 
will run alon as fast and as far as your pulley, for 
in making ‘ xbak’’ waterproof, we made it more 
— to last and it is used all 
ora while. ew as m as 
you will enjoy him. Send f my Phe 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 
27 Ferry St., New York, N. ee 


Auto 


Business 
in Ste 8 $156 to $400 a 


tical thod 
uates greater abili 


| of 


Wo, 
more equipment and twice, more floor space used 
euan years “and older ‘can learn ‘hore, Plenty of 


RITE TODAY rats 
and proof from graduates, on request. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL “2S 
Department 2224 KANSAS CITY, MO. “Gan 


American Accessories Co. Ohio 
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there has been a fight on this pest for years 
and years. We have been spending money 
—and you men have paid some of it in 
taxes—-to fight the insect. It has been dis- 
couraging work, but the experts of the 
Department did not give up, and now the 
tide has turned. They poison the weevil’s 
drinking water. His drink is the dew on 
the cotton leaves in early morning. So 
they poison the dew and that is the end of 
the boll-weevil. 

“Last year this method was tested out 
on an abandoned farm, where the farmer 
had said, “I give it up,” and had moved. 
The Department divided the field into 
three strips; the unpoisoned strip en one 
side produced forty-eight pounds of cotton; 
a strip on the other side produced sixty 
pounds of cotton; and the strip down the 
middle, where the drinking water was 
poisoned, produced 480 pounds of cotton. 


Fight Hog Cholera to Standstill 


“In 1903 three doctors, scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture, Doctors Dor- 
set, McBride and Niles of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry, discovered the cause 
of hog cholera. They also worked out an 
effective method of preventing the disease. 
Since 1913 the losses from it have been re- 
duced more than sixty per cent. The death 
rate per thousand, which was as high as 
144 in 1897, and 118 in 1914, has been re- 
duced to forty-one in 1919. What does it 
mean to reduce the losses from hog cholera 
from 144 to forty-one a thousand? 

little matter of $41,000,000. 

“The Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
estimates that, in the year May 1, 1918, to 
May 1, 1919, hog cholera destroyed 2,800,- 
000 hogs in the United States. Their 
value would have equaled $62,000,000— 
that much lost. To reduce that ten per 
cent, or $6,200,000, would pay a large share 
of the ten or twelve million dollar ap- 
propriation for agriculture.” 

Another pretty good proof that the 
specialists in the Department are doing 
good work is the fact that business in- 
terests are recognizing their work and try- 
ing to get the men to leave the Department. 
The Secretary told me of one man _who 
was getting $3,500 a year from the De- 
partment, and went to 4 new position at 
$6,000 a year. Another left a $2,500 
position to get $4,500 and a bonus. ‘An- 
other left a $2,200 position for $4,500; 
another left a $3,000 position for $6, 000; 
another gave up a $1,500 position for 
$10,000; another gave up a $4,500 position 
for $20,000. 


The Editor’s Say-So 


What is needed more than anything else 
is appreciation of the good work of the 
Department of Any one who 
neglects to cooperate with Department 
workers—county agents, extension work- 
ers, experiment station workers, or what 
not—is putting a stick into the machinery. 
For instance, the Office of Extension, 
North and West, of the States Relation 
Service (one branch of the Department of 
Agriculture) sent out a list of questions to 
farm women, and the number of replies 
was small—too small to draw conclusions 
that would be 100 per cent true. The 
reason for the small number of replies was 
due to the fact that the farm women did 
not know that a compilation of these re- 
plies would enable the ent workers 
to know the real needs of country homes. 
onnaires sent out by the Office of 


ouene Roads will secure a wealth of in- 


formation that can in building good 
the Department’s activities mean better 
for 
e Department Agriculture is so 
big that it ts impossible te deal with all its 


Just a’ 


activities in article. ‘Therefore, 


will run a series of articles dealing with the 
good wo al of the various bureaus withig 
the t. Look out for them! 


Three Ways To Put a Potato 
Community on the Map 


By W. A. SUMNER, Wisconsin 


Certified seed, the production of a fgg” 
restricted varieties, and community stand 
ardization, brought about through the 
of neighborly cooperation, have ij 
few years placed Wisconsin near 
the the lint af quality producing 
potato 


States. 

Six varieties are the specialties of the 
Badger potato grower—Rural New Yorker, 
Green Mountain, Burbank, Early Ohio, 
-Triumph and Irish Cobbler. By elim 
ination of the large number of inferige 
_ Varieties, the state is rapidly buildingg 
reputation for high-class market stock, 

Neighborhoods are cooperating to grow 
one variety, or perhaps two. In this way 
the varieties are not mixed in marketing 
A carload of Rurals or Green Mountaigs 
brings a better price and suits the market* 
better than a load made up of many 
varieties. The growers can not always 
agree as to which is the best variety, but 
by limiting.the varieties to a few high 
yielders, particularly adapted to the local 
soil and climate, the number of kinds & 
reduced to the lawest possible number. 

of certified stock has 

and is keeping the 
fields as free as possible from disease. fg 
high quality crop is to be grown, the best 
of seed is necessary. Wisconsin farmem 
fee] that certified seed is the only safe seed, 
and they are demanding it. Certified stogk 
also brings a better price because it is @ 
demand as seed s 

‘Just farmers using common horse-sense 
put the potato crop on the in Wis 
consin,” declares E. L. Luther, county 
agent who saw possibilities in potatoes 
and made Oneida county, Wis., a neat 
rival of Ireland. Oneida county is the 
backbone of the industry in Wisconsin} 
and while closely pressed by other coum 
ties, has been able to maintain the 
leadershi 


uther 


ently, at first,” says Mr. 

they realized that they must get 

and stick together if they were to make the 
most of their opportunity. You will find 


the whole county enthusiastic about pot 
toes—farmers, lumberjacks, bankers and 
business men. They are all potato fams. 

“Mother Nature was good to Upper and 
Central Wisconsin. The soil and climate 
are as nearly ideal for potatoes as can be 
found anywhere. Because the country is 
new, disease is a absent. To 
avoid the heavy toll levied by disease 
the older potato-growing states, it is only 
necessary to keep the fi ds clean and 
vent the use of infected seed.” 


Potato Pointers for Everybody 
[Continued from page 14] 


as its strength rapidly decreases. FOF 

scab infection alone, use the formalil 

treatment, because formalin is 

— and is readily diluted. It eam 
used in metal containers. 

A new method of treating with formalit 
is to dip the seed for two minutes intos 
formalin solution—two pints to thi] 
gallons of water—heated to 120° F. Thet 
pile the seed from six to eight inches deep, 
cover with wet sacks for an hour and ie 
the solution dry on théseed. 
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a ‘ Another Prize Crop Contest 


Farm Journal will award the National Gold 
Medals for big yields again this year 


Wwe the 1919 Prize Crop Contest 
. VY was over, the Contest Editor heaved 
a sigh of relief, and thought that was the 
end. But since then letters from all over 
the country have been pouring in asking 
for details of the 1920 Prize Crop Contest. 
Many of the directors of State Crop 
Contests and others connected with the 
state experiment stations have urged The 
Farm Journal to conduct another contest 
this year, and because of all this pressure 
which strengthened our previous belie 
that the Contest last year was well worth 
while, Farm Jourhal National Medals will 
be awarded again for the largest crops 
raised this year. 
- To compete for Farm Journal Medals 
for 1920, contestants must enter their 
State Contests. The Farm Journal will 
then award a Gold Medal to the man who 
has the highest yield of all contestants in 
all the State Contests. Two states at least 
must conduct a contest on any one crop 
before the Farm Journal M will be 
awarded. Thus, if California is the only 
state conducting an Alfalfa Contest, The 


Farm Journal will not award a National © 


Alfalfa Medal; but if both California and 
Missouri, or any other two states, conduct 
Alfalfa Contests, a National Medal will be 
awarded to the highest winners, in addi- 
tion to the State Contest Prizes. 

All yields must. be the average of at least 
fwe acres. Some states conduct their con- 
tests on a ten-acre basis. This‘is all right. 
The honor of winning with a ten-acre field 
will be greater than with five acres. 

Six medals will be awarded for the six 
highest yields of alfalfa, corn, potatoes, 

_ wheat, oats, the same as last y if two 
slales or more conduct five-acre contests on 
each crop. 

‘for 1920 and no second or third prizes will 
be awarded in each —_ 

- That a National Gold Medal for raising 
the largest. crop in the United States on 
five acres is well worth working for is shown 
by the way J. R. Shelton, of Missouri, 
feels about the Gold Medal he won for the 
largest corn yield in 1919. Mr. Shelton 


writes: { 
“The Gold Medal is worth more than 
our farm. I don’t think you realize the 
_ you have done for the American 
armers.. They themselves only begin to 
tealize the possibilities of their farms.” 
One reason why we held off so long in 


” deciding to award the medals is that we be- 


lieve awards should be made not to the pro- 
ducer of the highest yield of any one crop, 
bhit to the man: who makes the biggest profit 
mM his crop. Next year we want to arrange 
with all organizations conducting Crop 
Contests so that the profit will be the im- 
factor mad not the amount raised. 

ometimes a witmer may spend more for 


* fettilizer than his crop will pay for. 


~Any one who wants to compete for Farm 
Journal. Medals this year must send his 
‘Mame to the*man in charge of the State 
Crop. Growing Contest in-his state. When 
the State Contests are over and the win- 


hers picked, the names of winners in every 


State and yields for each crop will be certi- 
fied and sent to.us by.the state authorities. 
Then we will award the Farm Journal 
old Medal to the highest state winrfer. 
you do not know the name and address 
of the director of your State Contest, ask 
tad county agent or write to the Farm 
ournal Contest. Editor. 
Members of boys’ and girls’ clubs, in 
States where their contests are on a five- 
acre basis, are invited to compete. Frankly 


we'd not be surprised to see some boy win 
a big gold medal. 
It is too late to put any fancy touches 


On the preparations of the seed-bed, so 


pick the best five acres of corn, cotton, - 


potatoes, alfalfa, wheat or oats and enter 
itin your State Contest. Go to it! - 


JUNE, 1920 
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new or renewal* 


on the farm or for a boy at school. 


keep good time frem the beginning. 


one, 


we run out of the “Overland.”’) 


and the pen is filled. 


Rewards Given! 
“OVERLAND” WATCH - 


Sent postpaid for only $3 worth of subscriptions, 


This excellent watch is strongly built to meet the 

hardest kind of handling, and*is suitable for rough work 
Each watch is giv 

six days’ timing and regulation at the factory, and should 


The case is nickel, with gold finished movement and 
clear Arabic figured dial. Stem wind and stem set. Watches 
are scarce and costly these days; here’s your chance to get 
(Note: as our supply of the “Overland” 
Watch is limited, we reserve the right to sub- 
stitute another watch of equal quality, in case 


“CLIPFILL” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sent postpaid for only $2 worth of subscriptions, 
new or renewal* 


Fountain pens are getting betten.and better, and here is the most 
satisfactory and ingenious pen we ever saw. 
of using a coin or other tool to fill it, all that is necessa 
round end of the clip, which is attached to the pen, press the rubber bulb, 


The “Clipfill” is 634 inches long when open for writing, with 14 Karat 
gold pen tipped with hard iridium. 
unexcelled writing quality. Every pen guaranteed. ‘ 

*These subscriptions must be those of other people, not 
your own nor any member of your family. 


The Reward Man, 


It is a self-filler, and instead 
is to take the 


It has large capacity, non-leaking, and 
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The letters of the alphabet are numbered: A i# 1; B2; C38; D4, 
The figures in the Ifttle squares to the jeft represent 
ords. (20 is the letter ““T’’). What are ive rour words? Can 
you work it out? If so, send your answer quick. Surely you 


want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


There are nolosers. Nothing difficult todo. Everybody wins, Some- 


one gets this new 1920 Ford Auto. 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept.56 Chicago, IIL 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney € 
School. Learn to be 


of practical training by which 5,000 — I". 
soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment. and over 20,000 ex . 
mechanics. Learn ina few ; no previous 


experience necessary, 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 


alee Rede Best 


AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
DG. KANSAS C 


KEEPING BEES? 


- 6c, Send today. Domestic i per, Almont, Mich 
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MADE BY 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


= 


D° you know what “Exide” means when it comes 
to selecting a starting battery for your car? 


It means you are getting a specialized product backed up by over 
a generation of specialized experience. It means you are getting 
the best that the largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
can produce. It means you are getting the starting battery—right 
in every detail—construction, performance, durability. 


*Exide’’ Service is nation-wide. It can meet every need of every 
user of every make of starting battery. There is an “JExide’’ 
Service Station near you. Address will be sent on request. 


Don’t forget that there is an **¥Exide’’ Batiery 
especially made for your House Lighting Plant 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker ef storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washigton Denver SanFrancisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis (Kansas City St.Louis Detroit Rechester 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


ATTERY 

| 
“| 
LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


Down-Year to Pay 


Get your Kirstin 


Stump Puller 
this month—on easy 


J We want one exclusive repre- 
gy sentativeineach | ty to use 
and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
hand made tires, Bond tor 
8000 Miles. (No seconds). Shipped 
sections furn 


Farm With Your 


approval. Tracter 
a alibaeter Di ect Prices. Write = makes your Ford a + 
TIRE & RUBBER CO, and a Power 
860 Oak St ‘Kansas City, Mo. Plant. Guaranteed to 
and 


or your money back. 

Agents wanted. Write 
free circular. 


Learn Auctioneering at Home 
GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, 0. 


Full course and $20. Students now i 
states. Write for catalog. AUCTIONEERS’ 
OF EXPERIENCE, 2112 Farnam &t., Davenport, 


Farming with Roots 
[Continued from page 9] 


as a source of crop production cover every 
case in which tests were made in Ilinoig) 
On good and poor soils alike the resulig 
are uniform, the verdict unanimous, 


Financing the Fertilizer 


Maybe some of Our Folks are. wondering 
where all the money is to come from to buy 
these mineral fertilizers. It is quite ag 
item, and no mistake. At pre-war prices 
the quantity of 1: 2.08 used in the Penne 
sylvania tests cost $3.45 an acre a year, 
On an average Pennsylvania farm that 
would mean the spending of about $275%@ 
year for fertilizer alone. On the other hand 
we must remember that this investment 
comes back to us with a nice dividend, be. 
cause the fertilizer feeds the crop to which 
it is applied. It’s very much like feedj 
stockers—a short-time investment wi 
quick sale of the product for cash. In the 
second year, the clear money from the 
first crop will help to carry the fertilige 
bill; and in a very short time the neg 
revenue will not only pay for the fertiliges, 
but will add a comfortable sum to ow 
bank account. 

Compare this system with trying # 
build up the farm with manure from cate, 
That $275 a year you need for fertilizer, 
if invested. in cattle, would produce 
enough manure for about ten acres of the 
eighty. .In other words, it would fertilize 
ten acres and leave seventy@unning dows 
hill as fast as they do run when we are not 
fertilizing. - 

“But,” you say, “if I invest the $275 
fertilizer it is all gone, while if I put it into 
cattle I can sell them and get it back, with 
perhaps a profit on the cattle.” . 

Well, if you sell the cattle, the manure 
stops, and you must put the $275 right = 
back into cattle to keep the manure supply 
going for that ten acres. So, in any way 
you look at it, if you are after larger ¢ 

ou would have to keep $275 permanently 
invested for each ten acres where just one 
$275 invested in fertilizer would bring a 
big or bigger gains on the whole e 
acres. 
It’s-all right and fine ta buy the cattle 
if you have money enough to do both. But 
for the purpose of immediate profit, the 
building of production quickly, surely and 
heavily is the problem on the vast majority 
of our farms, or the average crop in the 
United States would not be down 
twenty-six bushels of corn and less than 8 
ton and one-half of hay an acre. — ; 

And now, a final word about whether 
this new system of fertilizing is safe. 
seventeen years of testing in Illinois com 
firm the results obtained in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Ohio Plat 17, which neve 
did have quite a full ration for maximum 
crops, has long since passed the crop 
production record of eight tons of manure 


[Continued on page 61] 
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Farm Census Every Year 


E have been _ ering data for 
many years on the number of hogs, 
cattle, etc., on farms each year,” writes 
f. G. F. Warren, of New York State 
Agricultural College. “I think the time 
has come when we ought to begin to gather 
data in all the states as to the number 
of hired men and the total population on 
farms and persons who have moved to and 
from farms. In other words, the number 
of people and hired men living on farms 
js quite as important to know year by year 
as the number of hogs. 

“I enclose statement concerning the 
recent figures gathered in this state. I do 
a think that any such figures have ever 

athered in any other state, We 

thy doing this kind of work during the 

2d by the census method, and are now 

continuing it by modification of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates’ methods. 

“On February 1, 1920, the Department 
of Agricultur Economics and Farm 
Managements of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates cooperated in 
obtaining these reports from 3,775 New 
York farms:” 


Changes in Farm Population 
Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 
1919 1920 
Number of farms for which 
reports were made........ 3,775 3.775 


Number of these farms — 


ated by tenants.......: 791 775- 


Total of 

all ages living on 

ember of the above who 

were hired men.......... 1,593 1,320 
Number of the above who 

were women or girls hired 

to help the housekeeper.... 196 158 


Movement to and from Farms 


Number of men and boys who were 
doing farm work on the above farms 
a year ago but who left farming to 
work in some other industry, includ- 
ing boys who were in school last year 
who worked on the farm while not in 
school but. who this year will not do 
farm work; also including persons 
who may still live on the farm if they 
were devoting most of their time to 
farm work last year but are this year 
devoting most of their time to other ~ 

Number of men and boys who,are doing 
farm work on the above farms now 
but who were working in some other 
industry a year ago, including per- 
sons who were devoting most of their 
time to other work last year but who 
are this year devoting most of their 


Vacant Habitable Houses 
Number of vacant habitable houses on 


Farm Houses with Modern Improvements 
Houses Houses 
Occupied Occupied 
by b 


rators en 
Number of occupied 

houses on the above 

Number of houses on 

the above farms 

that have furnace 

752 23 


the above farms 
at have water 


Piped into the house 1,108 63 
Number of houses 
having bathroom 
_ water piped in- 
412 17 
of the statistics shows 
the number of en living on farms has 


cent in the year endin 
February 1, 19 The number of hired 
men decreased seventeen per cent. 
Ten per cent of the habitable houses 
Were vacant. If the same ratio holds for 
the farms in the state, it would indicate 
[Continued on page 61] 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY 


pockets double cloth reinforced 
double yoke across shoulders 
Double triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting body and sleeves 
Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 
Cuffs wide and extra long 
. Reinforced sleeves. 
Reinforced front opening 
elbow 
and pressed by hand 


Reinforced and Roomy 
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Sleeves of Reliance Shirts 


OU men who wear work shirts know. best what those shirts should ° 


be—how long they should wear and the comfort they should give. 

We know, too, because we made it our business to learn these things 
from men just like you. We learned that men appreciate a roomy, full 
length, reinforced sleeve opening so your sleeves can be rolled up without 
binding your arm or causing the opening to rip. 
It requires more time, more material, and costs us more money to make 
our shirts with this and eleven other features but it is the only sure way 
to please and you must be pleased. 
Ask your storekeeper to show you the “‘Milton F. Goodman,” “Big Yank,”’ 
“Old Faithful’ or ‘Black Beauty.’”’ You are safe in buying any of them 
and can bet your bottom dollar that they will give more real satisfaction 
than you ever thought a work shirt could give. Buy a couple and you'll 
see how right we are. You can also get Reliance-made garments for boys. 


“Honor Bright” Boys’ Blouses 
Shirts and Playsuits 


These boy’s garments are chips off the old block. Not only nice appearing 
but they wear—wear as well as Reliance work shirts for men—and boys 
are tough on clothes, ‘Blouses in sizes 6 to 15, shirts in sizes 1214 to 14%. 
Playsuits in sizes 2 to 8. All are made in popular colors and appropriate 
materials. 

The better merchants everywhere carry Reliance work shirts and Honor 

Bright blouses, shirts and playsuits. If yours does not, send us his 

name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. Address Dept. C. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, 
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When It Comes to a Real’ Show-Down” 


t 

it 


Farm Motor Trucks 
“Go Through” 


omen no truck gives more satisfactory and economical 


’ But if you want to see this unusual truck really perform—get right down 
and pull—send it charging through hub-deep mud, up slippery hills, through 
clogging sand, over newly plowed ground. 

You will be astonished at the willing ease with which the Patriot answers 


Built for the Farmer 


Patriot Trucks were designed to stand up and deliver under the unusually 
difficult conditions that prevail on the farm. We 
expect the owner to use his Patriot every working day Te at 
of the year, fine weather or foul, good roads or bad. ‘Built’ 

Patriots are easy torun and keep running. Few fr 1 
adjustments are necessary, little attention required. A ae 

Ask us to send you the new Patriot Catalog. Guntry Roads 


(HEBB MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers an 
1407 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. it By me 


Revere Model Lincoln Mode! Washington Mode! 
1500 to 2500 Ibs.  3000tc 5000 ibs. 5000 to 7500 lbs. 
Capacity Capacity Capacity 


Pay Nothing 


Until 6O Days 


Now is the time you need a good, reliable sprayer for fruit trees, 
= forwhite-washing barns, chieken houses, sheds, 
nen ete. Here’s a sprayer that will do the work thoroughly and quick! 
Ht it i if and pay for itseif in —y ased profits. Prove it at our risk. Just 

coupon—noe money—and we will shi prom( i 

avs free. If you then decide to keep make 


HF ull Year to Pay 
Pupss SPraye 


ally constructed pump with high grade 4-ply rubber tubing. 
ent. Easily taken apart for 2 ‘cept Light ‘convent 

thoroughly mixed. Spray: im y end 
: FRE Book of Farm Necessities 


Shows wonderful bargains in gas engines,cream sep- 
arators, drills, cultivators, saw frames, circular saws, 
THE HARTMAN COMPANY 


pend Sprayer No sSSAMAA) Twit pay 

40. If satisfactory .00 in 60 days; 
in 60-day payments of $2.00 each til price of $6.95 .Other- 


Name... 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 


ie sending my subscription for The Farm 
Journal, I take the opportunity to urge 
you to use your tremendous power against 
the liquor interests, against universal] 
military training, and against all graft and 
profiteering. Go to it! We are with yout 
Indiana. Frank Ellmore, 


Farm Bureau Federation 


How an organization based on federal 
domination and patronage can ever hope 
to reflect the farm sentiment of a nation ig 
quite beyond me. 

As some poops argue, there is need of 
national voice keyed to such a pitch the * 
people must hear, but no association 6f 
county agents can either interpret or de 
liver the message. 

Probably no single effort did more tg 
mislead farmers throughout the war, 
Here’s the matter of forcing a wheat acre. 
age to save the British empire, followed by 
the national reaction—an abnormally low 
acreage and, as I predict, a real flour 
famine of our own in a year or so. - Of alll 
plans in an economic machinery to in- 
troduce this plague of political shift and 
chicanery, our agriculture is the a 


é 
The Road Problem Solved 


I am much interested in Mr. Brown's 
article in the February issue of The Farm 
Journal on the subject of improved roads, 
particularly where he suggests that our 
main improved roads should run-in more 
direct lines between cities, instead of 
following section lines and making 80 
many square turns. 

I have long been advocating a plan 
whereby the federal government would 
buy out the railroads and then build a 
system of improved hard roads alongside 
of the railroads. The railroads are already 
established in the most direct lines of 
travel and there would be many advan- 
tages, besides shortening the length of 
roads, in placing these roads directly along- 
side of the railroads. It would save mu 
land, for the roads could just as well occupy 
what is now in the railroad right of way. 
The railroads could be used for delivering 
the material for building the roads right 
on the ground where it would be needed. 
The highest grade of road-building ma- 
terial could be brought long distances by 
rail for building these pe in localities 
where the cost of such material. would be 


‘prohibitive under present. methods of 


transportation and rehandling of the ma- 
terial. Many localities are obliged 
improve their roads with very inferior 
local material. 

It would be most unfortunate to try to 
lay out such roads independent of the 
railroads, using much valuable farm lands 
in right of way and cutting the farms inte 
ill shaped fields) Many times these roads 
would parallel the railroads only a quartet 
of a mile or so distant from them; but, if 
in their construction it was found desi 


to use shipped-in material, which no doubt — 


would be the case in the pues part of 
the material used, it would be necessary @ 


‘load this material on trucks and haul it 


from the nearest ca stopping point om 
the railroad, several miles away. 

I would have the federal t 
build this general system of improved 
hard roads alongside of the railroads and 
leave other roads to be improved by local 
authority; but the federal gov 
could greatly assist in building the local 
roads by furnishing high-class material at 
cost. the army for build- 
ing of these » pay wages an 
conditions sufficient to attract men into the 
service. B. U. Hiester, Illinois. 
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The Finest Teacher of Geography 


By M. LELAND 


raphy? How did you learn it? I’m 


H= shall our children learn geog- 


fairly sure that you and I learned _ 


it in much the same way; and for myself I 
must say that I never developed much 
geographical imagination while I was in 
school. Later I did, but that is another 
story connected with the time when I be- 
gan to get tired of just “me, me, me” and 
my every-day environment and to wish 
that I could see far-away places and learn 
to know and understand many different 


peoples. 

‘Once a book fell into my;hands written 
by a man named Frank Norris. I forget 
the name of the book, and the names of, 
the characters, but I have an ineffaceable 
impression of the bitter, fascinating, snow- 
bound North where the scene of the story 
was laid. 

What is it that has made Kipling so 

pular? The fact that he writes well? 

es, that; but also the fact that for so 
much of his work he had a strange, alluring 
and, to us, unknown background. In this 
background he had lived until it was as 
familiar to him as the streets of London 
were, as the road to town is to you. He 
wrote about and described the people and 
amg that he knew; and as we read, we 

ow something of them too, our geo- 
grapfical imagination is aroused. 

Here before you, reader, is a photo- 
graphic glimpse of Kandy, Ceylon. 
wonder if you have any conception of what 
it would be to live somewhere in Kandy, to 
walk its streets and learn to talk to the 
people, and to do business with them. 

me day soon Ceylon is going to be a big 
market for American goods. 

In the course of pursuing our livelihoods 
some of us will go to Ceylon and settle 
down to live there for weeks, months, per- 
haps even years, while we are establishi 
trade between Ceylon and the United 
States. We shall walk up and down the 
shaded roads, shall see the Hindu temple, 
Which appears in the foreground of the 
Picture, shall be accustomed to palm trees 
and their small shade, shall watch the 
beautiful, changing hills and shall finally 
know the city, understand it, be at home 
mM it, used to its ways. 

hen a newcomer arrives in our midst 
we will tell him how things are done in the 
city of Kandy, Ceylon, and shall feel 
almost surprised that he does not fall into 
the ways of the city more quickly. Some 
of us will resent any criticism of our adopted 
city as if we ourselves were being criticized. 
And then we shall be learning geography. 

In school where I learned geography, it 
Was all so uninteresting. I learned names 
and directions, but I did not dream of what 


names really meant. I did not feel’ 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Kandy, Ceylon, has an atmosphere all its own 


much personal connection with them, not 
even with the places here in my ow 


country. 


But I think that geography need never 
again be dull for any child. Today there 
are moving pictures that will take us any- 
where and show us far, strange cities. The 
same pictures with which men like New- 
man and Burton Holmes illustrate their 
lectures are thrown on the screens of mov- 
ing picture houses all over the country, 
and we have only to look and let our 
imaginations play. It is possible to sit 
quite idly, almost listlessly, and yet to 

come away with an indelible memory. 

Feeling tired, and a little blue, I went 
to the movies one night: ough I can 
not remember anything else, I can still 
close my eyes and see the wide, flat, white 
spaces of a salt farm in the far East. Back 
and forth with their implements moved 
brown-legged, bare-footed boys and girls. 
They were sweeping the salt water to and 
fro to help it evaporate. Here and there 
piles of salt that had been accumulated 
were scooped into baskets and carried 
away. Even along day ends, and gradual- 
ly the workers went away from the wet 
glistening salt beds until there were only 
two youngsters left, busily working a 
treadmill. Finally, they too went home 
and the last light faded into darkness. I 
felt in myself the evening coolness and the 
unive loneliness of work abandoned 
until another day; and as I did so I was 
‘feeling’ geography, realizing what it 
really is. 

Thus the secret of getting joy from our 
geographical imagination is very simple. 
We throw ourselves into the scene. e 
think of ourselves’in the distant place, 
perhaps living there, perhaps doing busi- 
ness there, perhaps visiting, but in any 
case ourselves, not some one else, right 
there. Do not be afraid to let go of the 
familiar home things and people. Pretend 
you have left them and gone to Kandy, or 
to or wherever the scene 
is spread, to act as clerk or business man- 
ager to establish some new American 
company. Then you will get a little real 
understanding of what: geography means 
and how it concerfs you and all of us. 

Moving pictures will take you over the 
whole world as nothing else, save travel 
itself, can do. 


You Can Make 
$500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
“FLavo” Flour 
in your community on this New Won- 
erful 


— no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary 


Be a Miller 


and have a dignified, permanent 
business that will earn you steady 
profits the entire year. 

Grind your home-grown wheat, 
supply your community with flour and 
feed. You save the freight on the 
wheat going out, and the flour and 
feed coming in. 

Besides earning the regular milling 
profits you get the extra profit of mak- 
ing ‘A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous 
“MIDGET MARVEL,’ The new pro- 
cess, self-contained, one-man, roller 
flour mill that is revolutionizing the 
millingindustry. It requires less than 
half the power and labor of the usual 
roller mill and makes a creamy white, 
better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. _ 

Our customers are given the privi- 
lege of using our Nationally advertised 
Brand. . 

99 


*Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your 
name printed on them. OUR SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT examinessam- 
ples of your flour every thirty days 
and keeps your products up to our 
high "Flavo’”’ standard. We start you 
in business with our ‘‘ Confidential 
Selling Plans’? and teach you the busi- 
ness of milling and selling flour. You 
can start in this most delightfully 
profitable business, with our 15b 
per day, mill with as ‘ 
little as $3,500 capi- 
tal. Other sizes up 4 
to 100 barrels. 

Over 2000 communi* 
ties already have 
Midget Marvel Mills, 
Start now milling 

Flavo’’Flourin your 
own community be- 
fore some one else 
takes advantage of 
this wonderful op 
portunity. 


Write today for our Free Book, “* The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Miil.” 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
805-811 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky 
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Barnett Lightning Rods 
GUARANTEED 


Lightning CAN’T strike a building protected by 
the Barnett System of Endless Pure 
Rods. Cut your fire risk 75%—reduce insurance _ 


rates Pure coppér cable samples, FREE 


quick profits; exclusive 


Agents your owr rods 


WHITE for cur special proposition! 
JOS. 8. BARNETT & CO. 


218 Fourth Avenue East, Cedar Rapids, 


If we are not afraid to face our duties 
and shoulder our _ responsibilities 
without hesitation or reluctance, we 
shall always find our strength equal 
to what is demanded of us. 


We are going to pu 
the 
We teach you how to build a per 
business. Write for details now. 
NU-EX FIRE 


4 a distributor in every town in 
Be 


United States. the man in your territory. 


Ave., 


per Cable 
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“Look what I did, Joe!” 
“Sure Elmer, didn’t I tell you you could do it with Effecto 
Auto Finishes? Everybody’s cuttin’ down the high cost of 
motorin’ that way! It’s wonderful the way they buy Effecto.”’ 


It’s about as easy a way as 
you can find to save $50 or $75 
while old General HCL is in 
control — give the old car a 
coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. 

Wh. Peters, from the Pan- 
handle of Texas, drove a sturdy red Stutz into 
the quiet and peaceful confines of Long Beach, 
Cal., the other day, and that smooth snappy 
red made "em all step, look and listen! One 
of the admiring bystanders asked the envied 
Mr. Peters the name of the brand that gave 
him all that splendor. He said, ‘‘It’s Effecto 
Auto 
can put it on and have a lot of fun doing it!’” 

Effecto is the genuine, origina/auto enamel; 
nine good colors tochoose from: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White, also clear Finishing varnish, and 
Top & Seat Dressing for renewing and water- 
proofing old tops, whether of fabric or imi- 
tation leather, as well as seats and upholstery. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Cfecto 


FINISHES 
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Effecto Auto Enamels are 
easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish. Effecto wears longer 
than the finish on most new cars. 

Keep a can of the Black in 
the garage. You'll find it handy fortouching 
up rusty spots on fenders and chassis. It pre- 
vents rusting and keeps your car shipshape. 

When you go to buy Effecto — be sure 
you get the genuine, original Effecto Auto 
Finishes — there are disappointing substitutes 
on the market. 


and you can tell anyone they Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 167 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 113 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


BOOK TELLS YOU 


How to Select An Engine 


—How you'can save $15 to $500, according to size, bu 
ing 


-Tension Ignition, same as now 
autos, delivers the white- 


greatest combination we 


mplete book if 
8-color 


‘MAGNETO | 
IGNITION} 


H when you order. i} 
to is the Ff 


ped with BOS BOSCH 
t it direct at a 


erms. Write for 
tif you need a Power Saw of Drag Saw ask for big 


WHITING-ADAMS | 


VILBRUSHES 


ead i 
never leave a hair on a job. They a Hf | 


Send for Iustrated Litera 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., "Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and the alt A igs 
Largest in the World, j 


Stacking Alfalfa 
N irrigated sections, alfalfa grows like 
weeds. To get it stacked without the 


aves shattering is the difficult task. This ig. 


i before cutting. If the hay ig 
then hustled into cocks of one large forkful, 
after curing it may be hauled at any time iq 
three or four days with less waste than if 


hauled'immediately after curing. The ground . 


moisture rising under the cocks keeps the 
stems and leaves tough. This is not a sug. 
gestion for the humid sections R.- 


Buckwheat for Poor Suil 
[Continued from page 12] 


wilt. Begin harvesting when seeds from the 
first set of blossoms are mature. After stands 


ing for ten days in shocks, the bundles can be * 


|. stacked or stored in a barn. They can be 
’ threshed with an ordinary threshing-machine, 
or with a flail. 
and thirty bushels to the acre and often go ag 
high as fifty bushels. The average for the 
United States for the last ten years is around 
nineteen bushels an acre. 

Outside of its use for flour, buckwheat has 
a variety of uses. The outer hulls removed in 
milling are used fer packing material. The 
middlings obtained in milling are used for 
cattle feed—used principally by dairymen, 


They have no bad effect on dairy cows, unless # 
fed .as the only concentrate, or in excess, » 


Buckwheat bran and buckwheat feed. are 
middlings and hulls mixed. Whole buck 
wheat grain is a valuable poultry food. The 

straw is readily eaten by stock, if it has been 
kept in good shape. 

Besides being a weed destroyer and a soil 
builder, buckwheat is valuable as a cover 
crop in orchards. Canada peas are added in 
order to have a legume. The plants can be 
rolled down when the crop of apples is ready 


to harvest, if the plants get too rank. This. 


= make a bed for the dropping apples to 
on. 

As a crop for bees, buckwheat is an excel 
lent source of honey. Many flowers are pro- 
duced, and they are well supplied with nectar, 
| However, it is not advisable to grow bucks 
wheat primarily as a honey crop, for it does 
not come early enough in the year. Buck- 
wheat honey is dark in color and needs to be 
sold locally, for the honey trade discriminates 
against it in favor of white honey from 
clovers and basswood 


Of the three most common varieties of 


buckwheat—Japanese, Silverhull and 
mon Gray—the Japanese is most widely 
adopted. Good results are secured by 
Japanese and Silverhull seed, half and bh hal 
Recently some varieties have been in 
duced from Russia and China. Any Ph 
ment station will advise the best variety for 
its state, and any reputable seedsman will 
furnish the seed recommended. 

Try buckwheat! Not a at deal, but @ 
small patch. Your local miller will mill it for 
you, or you can get a small mill to run with 
your gasoline engine, and do the milling 
yourself, ‘ 


At the end of a certain number of years, just 
exactly how many we do not know, because 
we can’t tell when you will die, your estate 
will have certain obligations to meet. 
means of life insurance you can start a fund 
now to meet the obligations. You can make 
fixed annual deposits with any sound com- 
ny, and that company will meet the ob 
Rediens when they fall due, whether next 


year or y years 


Stranger: “Gracious! Haven’t you 
made a mistake in that sign?” Boys 
“No, sir; we just sold all our cows and 
this is to keep from coming in 

and asking for milk” ‘a 


Yields vary between fifteen . 


"at 
You} 
WPhot, sure-fire spark tha ( Can Get 
Jiznites kerosene, distillate Z ~ 
and other low grade fuels, Ge | 
WITTE ENGINE WOR 
ng a Always say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal” | : 
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A Jitney Entanglement 


A two-part story, showing that military maneuvers may be 


successfully transferred to civil life 
By ELEANOR C. INGALLS 


PART I 


“TN March, 1919, Sergeant Day had trav- 
eled from the Argonne Forest as far as 
Columbus, O. He had been honorably 

discharged. He was “broke,” and he had 
no friends nearer than Colorado. He still 
wore his uniform, though he was heartily 
sick of it. It was that or his birthday 
dothes. His people were dead, Uncle Sam 
was through with him, and no one had 
gaved him a job. 

With the price of one meal in his pocket 
be sat in the lobby of a Columbus hotel 
reading the want ads in the Columbus 
State Journal. 

“Wanted, taxi driver for auto transit com- 
pany. -Must have plenty of experience. Call 
at Donovan Hotel, Delaware, 

“Experience! Oh, Lord! That was what 
the sergeant couldn’t forget. He was ac- 
customed to driving a heavy ambulance 
through war-torn France, over craters 
made by shells, down roads that had 
ceased to be roads, through mud that had 
oozed and splashed till he had thought he 
was canoeing in a sea of sorghum; and 
such a man could steer a taxi with his 
teeth if necessary. Experience! If he 
could guide a car in an Ocean of glue with 
the hungry Huns potting him from the 
sky, he surely would qualify to steer any- 
t on wheels in a sleepy little town 
inOhio. Sergeant Day went without his 
dinner, so that he would have the price 
of a thirty-mile ride to Delaware on the 
240 Hocking Valley train. 

One item of interest unknown to Ser- 
geant Day was that besides ssing a 
“taxi company, Delaware had also a co- 
educational Methodist school; but by 
five o’clock that very afternoon he had 
conveyed exactly 175 young Methodist 
maidens from the Hocking Valley station 
to a residence hall that he had heard 
called “Monnett.” 

Red Day, as the sergeant was called for 
obvious reasons, had been brought up on 
@ Colorado ranch which he had left only 
to go off to war. His knowledge of 
feminine America had been gathered en- 
titely from familiar acquaintance witha fat, 
ted-laced ranch cook and her two lanky 
daughters. And here he was, twenty-five 
years old, uninitiated in the ways of 
women, and traveling with the fair flowers 
of an eastern state adorned in all the finery 
of their Easter outfitting. Heaven help 
him! His case was beyond earthly succor. 

From under multi-colored Easter bon- 
mete beheld a battery of blue, brown, 
black, and gray eyes turned on him in 
gazes of unspeakable adoration, for to all 
those Pils his uniform spelled patriotism 
self-sacrifice.and “making-the-world- 


Of course, this battery of eyes was in- 
finitely more trying to Red than all the 
batteries of the Central Powers of Europe. 
He had no weapon with which to fight 

against these. He thought of hi 
hated red hair and marveled at the ad- 
miration in those lovely eyes. 

cky indeed were the maidens be- 
Cause of Red’s past experience with 
ambulances, for his brain was now occupied 
wth more ethereal material than gears 
and brakes and spark plugs. 

By night the feminine. crew of Ohio 
Wesleyan University was all safely in. So 
was Red. He wasn’t but 
te was “locoed,” be-mused. He spent a 
testless night in which many eyes wooed 

im, and a general in a spring bonnet took 

Prisoner. Many a Methodist maiden 
74 uneasily as though the’ war 
ad been brought sud to her. 
And had he known that 8 live soldier with 


. had been turned loose among 


a D.S. M. plainly showing on his blouse 
; his charges, 
the dean of women would have had the 
sorriest dream of all. . 

Within a month Red w mewhat ac- 
climated. He had driven girls in bunches 
to trains, parties and picnics. He had be- 
gun to have acquaintances and, with all 
the impetuosity of his red trimmings, he 
had falien in love. He didn’t’ know her 
name, either front or back. He only 
knew that she was “Pat” to everybody. 
And popular! Of all the 250 girls in 
school, she was far in the lead. He was 
always taking her some place to, or for, 
or with some other fellow. One night he 
had had her all to himself for ten blissful 
minutes when she had been caught in a 
shower. With his fare, she also gave him 
a dazzling smile that had almost blinded 
him, and ever since that time she had 


been bowing to him when she passed his 


ear on the streét. ; 
When a strike was called among union 
drivers in Columbus, the few men in the 
taxi company where Red was employed 
“walked out’’ too. Not Red. He wouldn’t 
have walked out for a farm. He-had no 
patience with the strikers. He had driven 
cars in France for $30 a.month and food, 
when he could get near the ‘chow’ 
wagon. He considered his $100 a month 
a fine salary for a dead-easy job. He had 
seen bolshevism at close range in Europe, 


and it made. him tired’ to hear the drivers 
_ haranguing about capital. He talked to 


them at the garage, but only got the name 
of “‘scab”’ from his co-workers. From the 
citizens of Delaware, he received some 
praise and he was interviewed and ad- 
mired by the town celebrities. Even 
“Prexy” of the Methodist college com- 
mended him, and quoted him in chapel 
as a patriot who said he “hadn’t saved 
America from the Hun to hand it over to 
bolshevism.” After that Pat smiled at 
Red more than ever. 
During the strike, Red drove the only 
ublic car in town. _He took Pat to a 
ta party one evening with a “prep” 
named Dawson. On the way home, he re- 
ceived a sudden order to stop. He was 
driving his fare in a closed cab and had no 
idea what was. going on inside.’ It was 
raining; but when he stopped, Pat stepped 
out anid stood stiff in the downpour. 
“T’m going to walk,” she announced 

“Aw, get in,” commanded her escort. 

“No, sir.” 

Scenting battle, Red climbed down from 
his seat. ‘‘What’s wrong?” he asked Pat. 

“Tl not ride another block with that 
man.” Her eyes flashed in the light from 
the street lamp. 

That was enough. - Red reached into 
the dark car and pulled forth a very sur- 
prised youth whom he sent sprawling in 
the mud. It was no concern of Red’s what 
the fellow had done. It was enough that 
Pat didn’t want to ride with him. 

' That was the first night of the strike. 
The second was much more trying. 

course as Red drove the only taxi going, 
he had to take all sorts of orders and his 
taxi almost blew up from. excitement. 
Toward midnight orders slackened and 
Red was just thinking of turning in for the 
night when Winthrop, a Beta, whistled at 
him and offered him a $10 gold piece. 

“That if you mind your business, drive 
like blazes and keep your mouth shut.” 

That sounded simple to‘an overseas 
ambulance driver, so Red nodded wonder- 
— the Betas were up to now. Prob- 
ably up to some initiation pranks. Well, 
Red wasn’t so old that he wouldn’t enjoy 

[Continued on page 52] . 


Improvement 


Imagine how easily you can clean 
this mop! Swab pulls off frame 
like a curtain from a rod. Wash 
it, wring it, dry it and slip it back on 
frame. When swab wears out a new one 


may be obtained at a moderate cost. 


You will know what a real 

you try thie wondertel mags with 
its 5 great, new features. 

The results it imparts are simply mar- 
spotlessly clean, free 
from. grease, lustrous a beautiful, 
they look just like new, due to the 
famous Liquid Veneer treatment. 

Try this big, fluffy mop. $1.50, worth 
approval, 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
312 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Note :—H tried Liquid Veneer ? 
If not, send for liberal trial bottle and 
story of the $150,000 World Champion 


vance, 
fm Not a toy but a. scientifically con- 

struc’ instrument working 
re 
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WHITE, Dept. 10,419. Water St, mitwaukeo, Ws, 


LEARN TO BE AN 
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EARN i $100 TO $400 MONTH 
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TES NOW. 
Full information and 
16-DAY_ TRIAL OFFER, 
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BALLWEY, Sales Mer., Dept. 255, Louisville, Ky. 
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- A Jitney Entanglement 
ype —H yy that. He Williams street ang 
“la Y AY ly Waiting for the initiate, no doubt A 
# y Y figure moved out of the shadow. The 


Was wrapped in a long dolman, but no 

was thick enough and no night black enough 
to conceal Pat from Red. His heart sankjp 
terror. was that simple Winthmg 


YY LY) Ui “You'll drive to Elmwood, sergeant, 
Wy 


10 parson. Then you'll take us to the mid 


night train for Columbus. 

Red was so flabbergasted at this order that 
for a moment he thought he must be backig 
the army. He really saluted im the dark ang 
muttered, ‘““Very good, sir.” 

ving. The saving in gasoline, tres 7 “You know the road to Elmwood?” 
and repairs equals the cost of the shock 7 “Must have been over it-fifty times.” | 
absorbers and installation. “All right,” sternly; then Winthrop's 


Red slammed the door hard enough ® 
upset his fare, climbed into the driver's seat 


4 
< 
3 


their Float Ford. shock ‘sbworbee. | demperate thing. when all 
2 Y ; Enthusiastic dealers saya single demron- 97 | May, a icycle, and a father as cross ag 


Float a Fords are the shock absorbers #7 | of a ci that va end vert in 
with the famous ‘third spring.” The J | that lay-out. 


‘-.—main shock is absorbed by the Uy Red was the farthest off of all. Wh 
twin springs. Then comes the Yj | wouldn't be, eloping with his first and only 
rebound, but the “third spring” gently 77 | love for some one - 
restores normal use. 

the cor to YA, \ had a mind to elope, they'd get a wheelbar- 


Float a’Fords do not nome te bind YY | row. He would, under the same condition 

the Ford spri nor bump body. 97 | But Red hadn't witnessed military mane 
Easily i ed. vers for two years for nothing 
Yy The little car jerked out of the old 
yy, town, past the University buildings, and 
Y Qdevene Springs w bottle water that 
enough to account for the 
Y ove n oar 
left erecta and pled it 
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Xs 
Fir 


yyy) 


SSS 
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all his will power to keep from losing that 
Sats of seal. He had sens 
enough to know that a girl deprived of he 
is hard to manage, so he resolved 0 
Has it Jong, full heads of sound grain? Is there any Rust or Smut in your wheat? See 6 ae ee 
Is the straw stiff enough to stand? Dar five whent have 
over 80 w can int wou 80 ily 
fertilizer that will help you. wheat fertilizers with 4 to 6 per cent of | that he wouldn't be particular ebeat sama 
| of the land. Sergeant Day had a fine & 
in France he the 
cars, am cases 
Goatanceto your dealer and tell him what you want and insistthat | manner that was uncanny. Not for om 
he get it for you when the fertilizer salesman makes his first call. minute had the gift deserted him. He bad 
had one fare in Delaware quite often lately, 


Potash Pays 


. he knew what number 
the 


night; and here comes the minister @ & 
door.' Wait till I speak to him, honey. 22 
be right back.” 

And Winthrop, much worried, turned aaé 


j 


UC. 
Uf 
use 
Yyy 
i 7 == =— i ( make a Ford take the rough roads like 27 | mistake! Pat was certainly off to elope ip 
Y the most expensive car. We receive her senior year, miss her diploma, draw 
_icttcre daily trom owners who deere [774 | blank, and make « mess of things general 
: 
| | end the uncertainty at her dectination 
aoa Yy U LMM. Ys 77, | to have the effect on Pat that Red hoped 
| they would have. It was fifteen miles 
Elmwood. Half-way there stood fam 
at ur eat house with white fence-posts and a windaill 
has Here the road curved to the right and, & 
quarter of a mile farther, connected withs 
fore harvest road leading back in the direction from which 
4 they had come. 
windmill he pra is passengers 
= : would not be familiar with the 
Ber. fe - pulled to the right. As he slowed up tomalt 
VA the turn, Red heard unmistakable sounds 
aoe = | ~..> Adan sobbing from the interior of the car. It took 
as : : i | and when he rang the door-bell according @ 
flash out 
—— | S0u1. AND CROP BERVICE POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Manager light was turned on—4560, of course. 
Broadway New Winthrop had just time between the soba 
en ee | of his fiancée to notice that the number ov@ 
Size STE $1.00 KNIFE for 88c passenger to alight. This she refused to 
P for $2.40. Best Wi in hi listened: 
ith murder in his heart, Red Day 
and Shears, $1.65. Best hol- “No, no, I just can’t do it. I want 
_ blade fe hand: “But Pat, dear, you can’t go back 20% 


Sis 


B 

es 
eras 
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bathrobe was holding open a door and allow- 
ing a broad stream of blinding light to fall 
upon the face of the ascending student. 

At this point, Red took the destiny of his 
remaining passenger into his own hands. He 
glammed the door rudely in her face and raced 
the car madly down the street. After he had 

ne about four blocks, he stopped, descended 

rom Lis place, opened the door and spoke 
very gently at_the dark interior of the taxi. 

“Miss, I couldn’t help hearing that you 
didn’t want to go where you were headed for, 
go I took the liberty of bringing you home.” 

“Home?” came in scared accents from the 


4 pean Delaware. I left that Beta with 
Prex ” * 

“What are you going to do with me?”’ 

“T’ll take you where you want to go. But 
I found out you didn’t want to get married.” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” Pat assured him. 

Red marveled and waited for directions. 
Pat saw the error of her way all right, but 
she saw in the same enlightening revelation 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. 

“T can’t get into the Hall at this time of 

t ” 


“T had thought of that,”” Red hastened to 
assure her. ‘“‘I know a woman just back from 
Red Cross work in France. I'll take you to 
her.”’ 

“But I can’t go to a stranger in the middle 
of the night.” 

“A woman who nt two years rescuing 
men’s bodies from the Hun and fitting their 
souls for Heaven isn’t going to stand on the 
hour of a call,’ stated Sergeant Day with 
conviction. And she didn’t. 

No one ever heard exactly what kind of 
conversation passed between Prexy and 
Beta Winthrop when they had their midnight 
encounter on the doorstep; but » who 
knew that there was only one car in town 
running, got the straight of the matter from 


Red the next morning; that is, all but the 


name of the girl. Prexy had a 
amount of humor about him, for a Met 
bishop, and though Beta Winthrop paid a 
premature visit to his ‘‘pater familias,” Red 
was offered the job of driving the president’s 
ear, practically for life. 

Red declined the honor, saying that he 
must get west after school closed; and Prexy, 

wasn’t an idiot just he hap- 
pened to be a college president, remarked 
that any girl that was worth winning was 
worth working for. 

This aphorism so impressed itself upon 
Red that the same train that bore Pat and 
Mrs. L. R. Dinwiddie (who answered when 
Pat said, ‘‘Mother’’) west, bore also Sergeant 
Arthur Day, late of the A. E. F. 

, Red had not spoken to Pat since the night 
in May when he had taken such an active 
in her meres This for two reasons. 
had not wished to presume on her grati- 
tude; she had never made any advances be- 
cause she had never quite figured out his in- 
& sel in distress, or a gru inst 
Winthrop, might have explained it till the 
night of commencement. Then she saw the 
feal reason in his eyes. 


[To be continued in July] 
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15,000 miles 


per tire in constant tests 


Men are everywhere telling remark- 
able tales about mileage on Miller Tires. 

Some cite up to 25,000 miles. Many 
certified tales, even on trucks, exceed 
22,000 miles. 

But these are not average condi- 


tions. They are usually oversize tires, 
well cared for, under-loaded. 


What to expect 


Millers will increase your mileage. 
Records.taken in Boston, on hundreds 


of cars, show an increase of 50 per — 


cent to 75 per cent. 


We have in late years nearly doubled 
our mileage by ions in the 
Miller Tire. 


In our factory, eight tires are run 


on geared-up machines 650 miles each) 


Three tires 
Ray C. Carpenter tested three 
Miller Tires on a 22-passenger 
bus, carrying 3 tons per trip. 
The first ran 23,700 miles, the 
second 17,000 miles, and the 
third 22,000 miles without a 


blowout. 


per day. They are run under rear-tire 
conditions. And the average mileage 
on Miller Cords is 15,000 miles. 


.Other leading makes are constantly 
compared with them, but the Miller 
excels all. 


New standards 


Miller Tires will completely change 
your standards. 

They will give you new ideas on the 
mileage to expect. 

They will bring you treads which 
outwear the tires. 


Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Reg. U. S. Pat, Office 


Now the Tire Sensation 


suction cups to 


They will bring you uniformity. 
Every Miller Tire is signed by maker 
and inspector. Both are penalized if 
a tire falls down. 

Don’t judge tires by old criterions. 
See what Miller Tires will do. 


Make this test 


Tests are~bringing men to Millers. 
Ten times as many‘ are now used as» 
in 1914, 

Big tire users, who make million- 
mile comparisons, are adopting Millers 
everywhere. 


Put one on your car. Watch the 


mileage. Compare it with the tire 
that’s opposite. Learn what modern 
tires can do. 


If you buy a new car, insist on 


Miller Tires. Twenty makers now - 


supply them without extra cost. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


~ Maker: iller Red and Gray Inner Tubes 


Tread 
Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with 


firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road 
side treads mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 
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Speaking 
CONCRETE 
GARAGES 
Is your car protected 1 in a 
weatherproof, fireproof, per- 
manent garage? Is your other 


property protected because 


your car 1s thus housed? 7 is ; simple device for protecting 


berries from the sun. It consists of@ 
set of five trays, each holding four one 
VY hi L h uart baskets. Lach tray is slid into the 
ou want a garage 1ke t at shelf when filled. A strap handle is nailed 


enon the tray to use in carrying while 


ae icki The back of the compartmenti 
one that 1 18 reasonable 1 im Poardied with light stuff, which side ll 


k ut the After the t 

cost and requires practically quarts have ‘been picked the tray is 
mov to the pac where 

no repairs. berries are placed in a for shipmediil 


You can have it if you use Concrete Cane Fruits in Summer 
im any one of several ways. Youll be [Continued from page 39] 


laterals should then be allowed to grow as 
interested in knowing how a concrete they the 


block garage will meet your needs. the following season when they may be 
shortened to a length of from twelva to 
eighteen inches. 


Ask for our free booklet. If for any reason the new shoots of the 
Bl k cane fruits have been allowed to 
crete oc Garages four or five feet tall without t pa 
they should not be headed b during 
‘ the summer. Such late heading would be 
liable to force the production of laterals 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION would not mature well ion 
that consequently wo more 
ATLANTA DE 
ANGELES NEWYORK, | fubjoct to winter inury. 
BALL AS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SEATTL As soon as the fruiting season is 
VER KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, OREG. ST. LOUIS - | the old canes that have borne fruit should 
WASHINGTON be ned out, carried off the patch @ 
field and burned. If left during the sum 
mer and fall months, they harbor inseot# 
and spread to the new 
rT growth, decrease the next year’s crop 
Redi ucti ion shorten the life of the plantation. 
“ When The best and most effective way to deal 
OTTAWA NGINE with oad and disease problems in the 
a! ing costs. I cane-fruit plantation is to cut out 
“0 Pr ices at you tne benef, burn the old canes immediately after eaeh 
e Low Pr Prices > ofiteer. Before fruiting nen, They have to be removed 
; Done Ahonen prices any price anyway, and it is no more expensive @ 
This my prices to neariy troublesome to remove them then tha 
factory Nowsyiectory 4 Prices. later. When this plan is followed sprayimg 
is the largest in America selling exclusively direct t0 = seldom need be used for cane fruits. 
soy Terma Commercial plantings of cane fruité 
Easy Terms ¥ terme need thorough cultivation throughout the 
gre it. You can’ ing In case of 
Specia To you men who reed thie antings, mulching wit W; 
special fier fer befors eaves, 8, are clippings, ett, 
with thle of It fe the fines may take the place of cultivation. 
sg “agen helps to keep down weeds, conserves the 
moisture, keeps the soil cool during 8 
hot summer months and otherwise pre 
motes the health and growth of the plants: 


iJ RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Alcohol or Gas Anywhere ; : There is an idea abroad among moral 
A 2 people that they should make their, 
of these remarkable non- a i neighbors good. One person I have» 

International Lightning Rod my neig Is more n 
rane. at al no Dept. J SOUTH BEND, IND. expressed by saying that I have to 

make him happy—if I may. 

Be Well—Keep Cool R. L. 

Meter, S82 W. Monree St, Say: “ I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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A large bolt through 


Hay Slings 
By EARL ROGERS 


ERE are still a few farmers who think 
that hay-forks are the best and quickest 
means to get a load of hay off the wagon into 
the barn mow. I really believe that this is 
because they have never tried hay slings, or 
have never seen them used anywhere. 

Last summer I helped a neighbor haul hay. 
We loaded by hand, but had three slings on 
each load. About eighty rods from us another 
farmer was making and loading hay with 
twice the help we had. He unloaded with a 
double harpoon-fork. When we went to the 
barn at the same time, we would be out in 
the field again and about half loaded by the 
time he was through unloading and backing 
the wagon out of the barn. We made three 
trips with the horses and he made anywhere 
up to fifteen to remove a load. 

There are some barns, of course, that might 
Sot stand a track or the use of a track, and 
hay slings require a track. A fork works a 
let better with a track than without, but it 
ean be used without a track quite well, But 
if the barn is strong enough to stand it, and 
is equipped with a track, I think it will pay 
to try slings. 

Some farmers are using two double har- 
poon-forks for the top of the load and one 
sling for the bottom to clean up with. I'll 
venture that often there are more pulls with 
this arrangement than with three slings. 

There is the argument that; with the slings, 
it takes time to keep the rope straight. That 
is true. But when we get to the field the 
first sling is laid on the rack floor and the 
other two are hitched straight on behind the 
wagon. They drag along behind until 
needed. That wears them out? A neighbor 
has been doing this for fourteen years with 
one set of slings and they are still doing duty. 


Hay-Cene Save Hay 


To secure sweet, unmolded hay, cover the 
haycocks with a canvas or muslin cover. 
Good weights to hold down the covers can 
be made of conerete. Mix one part cement 
to two parts sand; mold them like doughnuts 
or cakes, embed a galvanized wire loop in 
each, and set aig aside in a damp place for 
seven days before using. See page 8. 

a 


When To Cut Hay 


\ [Continued from page 8] 


hay to get too dry. It should never be put 
into the barn when wet with rain or dew; but 
8 little sap won't hurt it. 

The time to cut alfalfa, judging by the 
practise of successful growers, is eeey. after 
the first blossoms appear. After that time, 
the stems we woody and the leaflets are 
likely to fall off. In regions where alfalfa 

sparingly, cut when the new. shoots 


blooms 
at the crowns. If 
ne 


w shoots will 


Home Made Hay-Cart 


is made from two old culti- 


This 
vator wheels san iron bar or pipe for an 
the tongue sup- 
The rere the clevis forthe rope and whfffletrees. 
guide is made of one-inch boards. 
This cart cart has saved us a good deal cf work, 
carrying the whiffletrees in haying time. It 
may also be used-as a 
harrow cart by 


The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dept. J-620, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : :—Please send me, without obligation, a of am book, 
“The Modern Way,” which tells about V-K Water 


Count Your Profits 


from An Automatic 
Farm Water Supply 


Count your savings in labor and figure your 
profits in bigger production from water con- 
stantly on tap. Doa little thinking about this. 
It will be the most profitable hour’s work you 
have ever done. 


A drink when a hog or cow actually needs it - 
prevents a back-set in condition and makes 
pounds of fat and milk otherwise lost. Water 
under pressure is a vegetable grower, a fire- 
fighter, a home beautifier. Better than all else, 
your wife will be spared hours of weary, back- 
breaking labor in the kitchen and laundry. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 


| Average operating cost one cent a day 


These systems aré absolutely without a rival. 
They have essential, exclusive, patented features 


_ which make them trouble proof, dependable and 


economical. None other can use the patented 
V-K Koltap which brings cold water direct from 
the well without going through the tank, nor 
the V-K self-priming pump that starts on the 
first stroke and never clogs, nor the V-K 
patented wiper that keeps water from the oil 
chamber, nor the special V-K clutch-type-motor, 
‘nor the V-K: oil distributing: device, nor the- 
automatic self-starting and self-stopping 
switch. 


These features are the product of fifty wine 
of pump building... matter what ‘electric 
lighting ‘system .you install, be sure to’ buy a 
V-K Water:Supply System for best: results... 

Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing sup- 
plies today about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. J-620, Dayton, Ohio 


The largest manufacturers of domestic water supply 
systems in America. 
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Your New Spring Suit 


The entire Clothcraft manufacturing facilities are now turned to the making of simplified, rightly-styled 
men’s clothes—smart, sturdy, sensible suits for real men. Think what this means! By eliminating 
the little frills that cost you real money without improving value or appearance, greater skill now goes 
into Clothcraft Clothing—the skill of specialization. ‘Think how much added vatue is given the new 
Clothcraft garments, not only through this perfected skill but through the decreased manufacturing 
costs which permit you to get a better “buy” 

at a distinctly moderate cost. And remember, 
every Clothcraft garment carries a written 
guarantee of satisfactory wear and service. 

* * 


But thie new policy is not the only reason why,in buying 
Clothcraft Clothes, your clothing dollar goes further. For in the 
Clothcraft plant are many short-cuts to better values in clothes 
—processes that save time and money, 
An interesting example is the making of 
buttonholes (here illustrated.) Cloth- 
craft has in use machines that cut button- 
holes, overcast them and work them in 
such a manner that the buttonhole is 
stronger, better-looking and often sur- 
passes costly hand work, The saving in 
time and labor is of course notable. 


Again when the garments are inspected, 
the Inspector trims away the loose 
threads. This eliminates a “brushing” or 
“special trimming” process, and again 
saves time and overhead. Then again,in 
the making of the coat, Clothcraft uses a 
double needle in stitching the telescope 
in the turn-up of the sleeve. (See illus- 
tration. 


This process is distinctly Clothcraft's, 
and adds to the others in saving minutes 
that save you dollars and give you better value in the finished 
Clothcraft suit. 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES carry the maker's written guarantee of 
setisfactory weir and service and the dealer's own guarantee of 
perfect fit and good looks. For the latest Clothcraft Clothes Book 
send to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 630 St. Clair Ave., N.W.,Cleveland, O. 


CLOTHCRAFT 


CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


at The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in YOUR TOWN 


4 


This will Save You Money 
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New and interesting information for Our Young 


Shooting with a Camera—sy tenman weNDELL 


nothing quite so fascinating as the. 


I: the realm of photography there is 


making of nature studies with the 
camera. The photographic lens opens the 
door to Nature’s treasure-house and makes 
us acquainted with the tiny creatures 
oom dwell in neighboring forests and 
fields. 

To make this branch of photography 


really worth while we should not only 


strive for interesting and pictorial effects, 
but we should acquaint ourselves with the 
life history of the animals we photograph. 

The methods which I employ in pro- 
ducing my nature studies vary consider- 
ably. If possible, I prefer to photograph 
the animals in their natural surroundings, 
because they are much less likely to show 
fright than when they are picked up and 
carried to some distant place. Unfortu- 
nately, Nature seldom arranges herpictures 
to suit my artistic sense, and so the ma- 
jority of my pictures are arranged and 
photographed indoors. 

This calls for an endless amount of 
patience and perseverance, and often it 
means the wasting of much photographic 
material, for our little back-yard neighbors 
have a habit of jumping or crawling out of 
line of the cantera immediately the shutter 
has been released. But this should not 
deter the young photographer from per- 
severing; the real sportsman is not afraid 
of obstacles. 

Butterflies are such lively creatures that 
it would seem almost impossible to carry 
one into the house and take a time ex- 
posure of it. In the majority of instances 
tt would indeed be impossible, but there 
are a few times when Nature herself comes 
to the aid of the photographer. I found 
the butterfly late in the summer and it was 
such a damp cold day that the creature 
had no desire whatever to move and she 
femained quiet wherever she was placed. 
It was, therefore, a simple matter to pose 
her on the thistle, even though I needed 
an exposure of two seconds with the lens 
ied fledgling h hed 

e little ing was photograp 
out-of-doors against the blackness of an 
open door. Young birds are usually easy 
to photograph because they frequently 

the sense of fear, and will Dome for the 
photographer with apparent delight. An 
exposure of one-fifth of a second was ample 


Birds are good models 


torecord the happy expression of the downy 
little fellow. 
Toads are not at all difficult to photo- 
gtaph, but frogs are wary creatures and 
must be approached very cautiously, for 
the slightest motion will disturb them. If 
ftogs have to be brought into the house, 
Ro end of coaxing required to make them 
behave. When I made my picture of the 
toad and the frog facing each other I posed 
them time and time again, and wasted a 


Says Mr. Frog to Brother Toad 


“== full half-hour before they 
| finally decided to obey the 
camera man. 

By using insects as mod- 
els and arranging them in 
various comic poses we can 
produce very amusing pic- 
tures. Grasshoppers lend 
themselves 


have to use a substitute, as for example, 
ether, chloroform, benzine, gasoline. Mois- 
ten a pellet of cotton with the poison and 
place it in the bottom of a discarded drink- 
ing glass; then drop the insects into the 
glass and cover the same with a small 
sheet of glass or metal. After a few 
moments the insects can be taken out 
and posed.- 

Special care must be taken in posing the 
insects and arranging the various items in 
the picture, for here is where good judg- 
ment and taste come into play, and it is 
easy to spoil the entire picture by careless 
arrangement. The more one’s artistic 
taste has been developed, the more will 
the pictures conform with the rules of art. 

In order to make my methods perfectly 
clear let me describe the picture of the 
emt, ord in the canoe, shown here. 

s was staged in a saucer of water. The 
canoe is a large pea-pod, while the paddle 
was carved out of a small piece of wood. 
A strip of moss laid on the edge of the 
saucer gives the appearance of dense 
undergrowth along the shore. The clouds 
in the sky were obtained by placing an 
enlarged print from a cloud negative im- 
mediately behind the saucer, just as a 
photographer uses a painted background 
in his studio. 

Any camera can be used for this class of 


‘work, but it must be provided with long 


bellows because all the work is ‘‘close-up. 
A camera that will permit of focusing on a 
ground glass is, of course, best. 


The Real Trench Dwellers 


fb worm, like many other inhabitants 
of the earth, has its “ house,” as it might 
be called. In temperate regions worms’ holes 
are, for the most part, dug to a depth of 
three or four feet; but in colder climes 
they go seven or eight feet deep. 

Worms? holes ge straight down, or in a 
slightly oblique direction. At the bottom 
there is a small, round compartment with 
perhaps a few small stones or pebbles in 
it, for worms do not like to lie close 
against cold earth. During hot, dry sum- 
mer weather, or in winter, the worms re- 
main at the bottom of their holes, curled 
up singly or in balls of three or four. 

The whole length of this narrow hole 
has a lining of dark mold. Near the top 
for a few inches, the lining is made o 
leaves. flattened and pasted against the 
earth. In that softly lined part the worm 
likes to lie all day in damp or cold weather 
with its head just concealed beneath the 
level of the ground or poking up from the 
surface. Because of this habit of lying at. 
the top of their little homes, worms are 
easily caught by birds. H.W. Tarrisse. 


ily to comic 


be killed, 

but since they are a pest 
and do a great deal of 
to crops we need 

not hesitate. Of course, 
they should be killed pain- 
y because cruelty, 
even to insects, is not to 
be tolerated. The best 


poison for the is 
tassium but if 


most read- 


not be had we may 


Mr. Grasehopper his new canoe 
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or ng stove a stove. No 
or wood. Cooks and bakes better 
coal or wood in the same stove. 


of dirt. Noemoke nor odor. 


You regulate heat with valves. Simpie, safe, easily 

out. Sinply sets on grate. No 

Lasts a lifetime. Thousands 
YEARS. 


at in or teken 


Keep the New Edison Amberola—Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
q and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
halance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
fiear it in your own home before you decide. 
Only $1.00down. today for our New 
Bdison Book and pictures, free. 
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Celebrating the Fourth of July 


By LEROY KIMBALL, Kansas 


S the anniversary of our Declaration of 
Independence meuocdenes, each rural 
community should be making plans for 

the carrying out of a local patriotic program. 
Any community program should be the re- 
sult of the efforts of local talent in so far as 
possible. Furthermore, local material may 
be used to advantage. Wideawakes, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls and other organiza- 
tions should take part. 

One of the best sources of material is in 
connection with the past history of the com- 
munity. Old settlers will be glad to furnish 
any energetic worker in charge of a program 
with an abundance of material which may be 
arranged in the form of one or more interest- 
ing stories. All facts or incidents should be so 
arranged as to bear on the development of 
the community, as well as on the state or 
nation. In some localities written or printed 
records are available. These may be rear- 
ranged and presented in such a way as to be 
of interest to young people, as well as to 
adults. Early methods of farming, ways of 
travel, cooperation in providing means 
subsistence, and family visiting may well 
have mention. If Gesired, ask old settlers 
to relate some of their early experiences. 

Returned soldiers of the past war will be 
glad to relate some of the most interesting of 
their experiences. Stories of camp life-will be 
worth while. College students at home on 
vacation should be able to give brief in- 
teresting talks on the part the rural com- 
munity may play in reconstruction. Several 
of the farmers, as well as farm women, may 
be asked to give five minute talks on such 
topics as “‘What Is Democracy,” ““‘The New 
Day,” “Rural Progress,” etc. 

Exercises, such as flag drills, or possibly a 
pageant, may have a part in program. 
Children will be found eager to take part in 
such exercises as well as in all group games. 
Practically every community has some one 
capable of training the children for their 


parts in one or more exercises and that some 
one may rest assured that his or her effort 
will be appreciated. Suggestions, materialg 
and assistance will be furnished from the 


* Extension Departments of the State Coll 


and the State Universities on request. 

some one take hold of the matter at once ig 
order that your community may contribute 
its share in the renewal of our allegiance #9 
the cause of civic righteousness and service 
a world-wide democracy. 


Our Wideawakes can‘easily make this: Take ~ 


an oil barrel and cut a tep-inch circulag 
hole in one end. d pieces of wagon tits 
into shape and bolt them to the barrel, 
with bung-hole down. Leave the bung-holg 

n. Put a tin shield above the opening ip 


ope. 
front to keep rain out. In severe weathers ” 


piece of burlap should be placed in front of 
the hole. Litter with a deep bed of strawy- 
burn this once a month and disinfect the 
barrel. W.W.B. 


' How I Made Money 


I planted pop-corn, When it was a year old 
I sold some to a pop-corn dealer who paid me 
from eleven to twelve cents a pound for it 
I-expect to plant more this 
Pennsylvania. 


prices are . 


Charles P. Shoftner, 


— 


Special Notice to Bird Lovers 


Beginning with June 1, 1920, the membership fee to The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
R will be ten cents. Upon receipt of the pledge and ten cents, your name will be 
enrolled and the club button and guide sent you. If a two-color gold seal certificate 
of membership is desired, enclose twenty-five cents additional. 
These i necessary 
and the added expense in carrying on the work of the cl 
We hope this year to reach the million mark in membership, and we ‘can do 
so if each member does his or her part. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pai 


cost of supplies 


Wilmer Atkinson, President. 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, 
and your name will be enrolled and 
the club button and twenty-page guide 
sent you. If a two-color Gertificate of 
Membership is desired, send twenty-five 
cents additional. No further mem 


The Two Big Clubs of Merit. 


ship expense of any kind. Ask theschool- 
‘teacher to organize a bird chrb. 880,780 
havesigned this plefige. Have you? 


Purpce: J desire to become a-‘member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for theelub. — 


should become a member. 


To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
button and folder 


enrolled and the will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no*fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe | 
in farming, and to have a brotherly lowe. 
for farm boys everywhere, * 


- 
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turn a valve and cook 
Ge Oliver Oil-Gas Burner 
© 
Makes Its Own Gas ‘at | 
Vedat one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody knows 
gas means cleaner, cheaper, quicker cooking, anda 
eooler kitchen. No fires to start, noashes, nochop- 
ping. shoveling, poking and dragging of coal. Saves 
hours of work and 
A Kennel for Sport 
SAVES MONEY--FITS ANY STOVE 
Write for free literatcre—telis how two /A A 
galions kerosene equals more than \ 
uinety-seven pounds of coal. / \ 
‘Western From Sen Francisca. 
| 
| 
F.K.BABSON, Edison Phonagraph DistA301 Edison Blk.,Chicago | | | 
Your | 
Shoes for All ut | 
Men's Black Dress Shoes fe idea, 
A $6.00 Value for $3.98 9s : fr “fen 
Biyle A-104, Sizes 6 to 11 & 
“Whole Family 
FORD | CAR GIVEN ber 615 clans have been formed, 
201751231 9 114} | 
iin, the four | At 
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Make the Bird-Box Safe 


WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


}: 


T was such a nice bird-box; we spent a lot 

of time over it. We took an old wooden 
grocery-box, sawed the top into the sha nee 
that you cafi see in the picture so as to m 
a steep roof; then we fixed up the front by 
nailing on little strips of wood to make it 
look like the gable of a bungalow. The roof 
and trimmings we painted green; the rest 
of it white. Any bird ought to be proud to 
have such a pretty home. We set it up ona 
rustic pole, and in a few days the bluebirds 
were flying and twittering around it. 

But what a lot of twittering and os 
they were making—what was the matter? 
looked out of the window; there was our old 
gray cat perched comfortably on the front of 
the box, peeping in to see whether she 
could get any nice, tender little bluebirds 
for breakfast. 

Of course, we scatted her down in short 
order; then we set to work to make the bird- 
home safe from any more such visits. We 
got a sheet of galvanized iron roofing, cut a 
piece about eighteen inches long, and wrapped 
it around the pole, nailing it tightly, 
taking care to set it so high up that the cat 
could not make a leap from the ground and 
eatch the pole above it. You know, a cat 
climbs by digging her claws into the pole, 
oy like a telephone lineman does with 

his climbing-irons; she can’t get up any very 
hard enooth surface, like tin or iron. me 
folks use old iron pipes for bird-box posts; but 
wrapping a wooden post with tin or galvanized 
iron will keep the cats down just as well. 

There is one thing sure—the cats won't let 
the birds live in peace unless you put your 
bird-boxes well out of reach of sharp claws. 
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superimposed on the 


volume of tone may 


of music. 


everywhere. 


With the Victrola 
‘and Victor Records - 
you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a 
piece of music may be in 
itself a highly artistic 
achievement, but not if 


terpretation of a master. 
It then would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

- The Victrola is equipped 
with doors so that the 


regulated to suit varying 
conditions. They are not 
intended to be used in 
imposing amateur “inter- 
pretations” upon those of the world’s greatest 
artists, for that would be to lose the very thing 
you seek—the finest known interpretations 


A Victor Record of Caruso is Caruso him- 
self—provided always that some less qualified . 
rson shall not tamper with what the artist 
| nt elf has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
Write to us for pices and 


name of nearest dealer. 


VICTROLA 


is a trademarked word which identi- 


Victor Talking Machine 
Camden, New Jersey 


ine 


be 


Victor dealers 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


taking orders for Thomas Guaranteed 
Shoes for women and 
children, All styles. Brand 
new proposition — must 
wear and give satisfac- 
tion or replaced free. 
Cheaper and better than 
leather. Flexible steel 
arch shank. Heel 
can’t come off 
Get started 


for men and women. Write f 


Shoe Co.,749 Long St., Dayton, ak 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


10 cents for 70-page book on 
tammering and “its Cause and Cure.” It 
fells how! for 30 pears. 


jamin N. Bogue, 1467 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
! 


Zanol pure soft drinks sell in every 


Orangeade, Cherry, G 
rinks, “Made No tax Dey. Na 


Costs "lees than one cent a gines 


$40, 


Greatest } in years. 


profits. Write quick for territory, terms and samples. 


American Products Co., 2090 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0, 
and Evidence of Conception 
model or 


ATENT 24 Blank, Send sketch 


of invention for our pee of its patentable 
Reasonable Prompt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO, Wenltegin'B. 


Write for Free Guide Book 
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Yankee $2.50. The 
lowest priced Ingersoll 
and the most famous. 
Stands the bumps 


Radiolite Wrist, 
$6.25. A common 
sense watch that 
tells time in the dark 


— 


NAS 


— Nuts To Crack 

By SAMLOYD 

AN discover a consonant, which i 
sprin through the following line of 

letters will make it a readable sentence? ; 

ARSAASAREARY : 


, and the resulting let 
ters will spell the name of a crawling creatum, 


to make a puzzle out 

of it, we added ten ping 
to produce those geometrical figures. Now 
let us work backward and see who can dig 
cover the concealed word. 


A Rebus 


My first is a preposition, 

My second employs more than one, 
‘My third is a pronoun, 

My fourth we have to pay or move, 
My whole is self-contradicting. 


Using a Word Twice 


Each sentence may be completed by a dupl- 
cated word in the two blank spaces: 
He was inly lacking——, but was wise 
enough to keep his fortune——. 
He—telling an elaborate story and finally 
revealed his intention to ——- other loan. 
She held in her——fliowers 


Every time we sent him upon an——he 


tions. 
I was fully——that in purchasing the olf 
vase I had secured——both rare and costly, 
There was——at the ‘banquet hall but 
that could boast of at least one——, % 


ness, and pain, 
ough in wit in wisd equally 
I'm the heart of all sin, re aly a 
in vain, 

Yet I ne’er shall be found in the tomb. | 
ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 
Missing consonant: CORA CRACKED 

CECILIA’S CHINA CROCK. 

Beheading words: lack, roar, bridge 
fright, flag, flute. 

A triangular star: ‘There are twenty diy 
ferent triangles to be found in that six-pointed 
star. There are twelve little ones, six com 


planes might have terminated in twenty: 


varied results, taking into consideration es) 


as well as failures to finish. 
A puzzling memo: The sign-maker'’ 


60 
Which est Fy 3 I timed his exhibition and here are 
=| and then slip three in valeu- 
| AIDE ing at that ra ing up six 
SS Good to look at and — The little pi 
2 good to depend on. laid i the f of 
model. Tested of one’s anatomy. Then 
“The lower priced The best Radiolite 
was sure to——return for repeated imstrue 
| Though disease may possess me, and idk 
Look forthe Store that displays 
ef 
Easily Sawed By One Man. 
“Brick for the 1 Dees 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. aero 
gunning pumps and other machinery. Saw | 
of tng lect type of Weltefer our low price. | 
Cash or Easy Payments. | 
‘COMMON PRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 999 Wood St. that it showed 3 in CHES over an 
1304 Sunofield Bids. Cleveland, Ohio Ottawa, | is forty-five imches according to 
Mee inner armor far aute tires, Double mileage; Highest references. landed total of fifty-ome 
Seg eee Best results. Prompt- others might have 
punctares and bloweuts. Bssily applied Ss h tten, 
Distributors wanted. Detsile free. assured. Send | Mr. S. and Mrs. 8. eac caugh Tomy 
Accessories Compan : Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. | caught sixteen and Bella caught fifteen. 
— 


Farming with Roots 
‘ [Continued from page 46] 


and the net returns record of sixteen tons 
of manure; and is still climbing after 
twenty-five years. In Pennsylvania, at 
the end of thirty-five years the 1:2.08 

ts don’t show a dent in their leadership 
over everything else, fertilizer and manure 
included, as money-makers and maintain- 
ers of profitable production. 

So, if Our Folks find this new system 
fits their needs, let them give it a trial for 
the time we know it to be safe. The full- 
ration plat at Pennsylvania shows it to be 
safe for thirty-five years; you can go ahead 
for that time, and then, if you feel at all 
dubious, drop me a line and Ill go over it 

in with you. Or, if you feel that the 
Pennsylvania record looks a bit lonesome, 
try it for the twenty-five years that Penn- 
pivania and Ohio conspire to make the 
roof unanimous; or, if you are very 
conservative—a real “‘show-me’’ person— 
just go along for the seventeen years that 
ennsy!vania, Ohio and Illinois have shown 


it to be safe—and then let’s talk about it |- 


n. 
“The next article is going to be a more 
detailed analysis of that big, fine, meaty 
Iinois Bulletin 219; and f believe I can 
promise some interesting proofs of the 
enormous importance of this new system 
of farming with roots, stubble, clover sod 
and minerals. 


Census Every Year 
[Continued from page 47] 


that there are about 24,000 vacant habit- 
able houses on farms in this state. This 
does not mean that there are 24,000 
abandoned farms. These vacant habitable 
houses are mostly houses that when oc- 
eupied are occupied by hired men. Some 
of them are on farms where there are more 
houses than are necessary, but a consider- 
able proportion of them are houses that 
were occupied by hired men a few years ago. 

If the same ratios hold for all farms in 
New York, about 35,000 men and boys 
left farming to go to other industries and 
about 11,000 men and boys went from other 
industries into farming in the year ending 
February 1, 1920. In the year ending 
February 1, 1918, about 21,000 left farming 
for other occupations and 14,000 left other 
kinds of work to go to farming. 

The movement to and from farms is 
always going on. When wages in cities 
are relatively higher than farm returns, 

net movement to cities is very rapid. 

When conditions are relatively better on 

farms, the net’ movement to cities is 

relatively slow or may be reversed. Four 

li of the farms had women or girls 
to help the housekeeper. 

Of the houses occupied by farm operators 
twenty per cent had furnace heat and 
eleven per cent had bathrooms. Of .the 

uses occupicd by hired men, six percent 

furnace heat and five per cent had 
bathrooms. The farms for which the re- 
were received ere doubtless somewhat 
tter than the average, so that the per- 
centage having modern improvements is 
doubtless higher than for the entire state. 


Old Crow: “I guess we'll have 
out of that cornfield today 
oung Crow: “Why so?  That’s 
y a scarecrow. I’ve watched it 
minutes and it hasn’t moved.”’ 
ld Crow: “Don’t fool yourself. I 
guess you haven’t watched these day 
laborers from the city” i 


Supply 
of Suns 


Ine 


| | in One Trip to Town 


HINK of it! With one load of Union Carbide 
in your shed you can be sure of bright, white 
lights in every room in the house, and in the 
barns, too, for a whole year. eee 
And Union Carbide will supply fuel for an up- | 
to-date gas stove as well. Think how pleased your 
women folks will. be with a cool, clean kitchen in 
the summer months, 


Any of your neighbors, who use Union Carbide, 
will tell you what a big advantage these city con- 
veniences are. 


Send your name for interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


] Carbide gas is made automatically— 1 1 Requires very little room, 


requires only carbide and water. f 
‘ : Needs attention but a few times a 
QNearest light to sunlight. 


ZNo expert attention needed. is: nothing to operate when not 


A year’s supply of Union Carbide : 
in from town. 14Seldont necds repaita 
5 Any house, new old, easily 15 Every room has its own bright light. 
ng. 
16% carrying of lights from room to 
G Burns clean without soot or odor. room, 
17 Gives sun-like light in. barn and ~ 
7 Cooking flame the hottest known. other buildings for early morning 
and late evening chores. 
& Increases Property value more than 18 Saves all the daily labor of refilling 
its cost. and cleaning lamps. 
Q Carbide s the only artificial farm 19 Sauee carrying wood into kitchen 
fuel for both lighting and cooking. and ashes out, 


1 QPia.t easily installed. DO Keeps the kitchen cool in summer, 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Peoples Gas Building 30 East 42nd Street Kohl Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 


UNION 


 qvarehouses conveniently located throughout the country. 


Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's J 
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Sudan Grass for Silage 


READER in Wisconsin wants to know 
if Sudan grass can be made into 


hve not do well for silage. 

or best results it should be run through 

asilage cutter. Tramp the silage down well 
air. 


so as to exclude 


There is no reason why this 


Japanese Honeysuckle 


Many years ago the Japanese honeysuckle 
was brought to this country as an orna- 
mental vine. From Washington city it has 
spread widely. — to the south and 
west. It is the best thing we have ever 
. found for planting on steep hillsides to 
prevent washing. Many railroad cuts are 
protected by it. Sometimes it spreads to 
adjacent fields, and occasionally we get a 
letter from a farmer who says it is very 
difficult to eradicate when it once gets 
started in a field. We should like to hear 
from any of Our Folks who have learned 
how to get rid of this plant. 

This honeysuckle yellow flow 
blooms through most of the summer, an 
the leaves remain green most of the winter 
—all winter in the South. These char- 
acteristics enable any one to recognize it. 


Improving a Wet Meadow 


A subscriber up in New York state writes: 
‘We have a piece of swam d where we 
can not work early enough in the spring 
for planting crops. We would like to get it 
into _— or hay. What kind of grass 
would grow best? In a rainy season there 
is water on this piece of land most of the 
season. A nei ing farm has some of 
ee kind of in hay and it does 
wll.” 

Interview the owner of the near-by farm 
who has already solved the problem, and 
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Sick Farms Questions Answered—»® pr. sPiuman 


follow his advice. If the grass on this other 
farm is native wild grass, that information 
will not help much, for the seed will not 
be available. 

None of our cultivated grasses will stand 
submersion in water for a-whole season 
though some of them will come out all 
right when sub for a month. The 
best mixture for such conditions is timothy 
redtop and alsike clover. Seven pounds 0 


timothy, ten pounds of recleaned redto 
— four pounds of alsike to the acre woul 
ea 


A good ditch through this swamp to 
earry off su s of standing water ought 
to make the land valuable for meadow. 


Molasses in the Silo 


A subscriber in Indiana wants to know 


how it would do to add molasses to silage 


as it goes into the silo. We doubt if the 
result would be satisfactory. The fer- 
mentation of the silage would probably 
convert the sugar in the molasses first into 
alcohol, and then convert the aleohol into 
vinegar. This would make the silage sour. 


Killing Bermuda Grass 


A subscriber in Louisiana writes: “I have 
an acre in town and would like to havea 
garden and flowers if I could rid the place 
of Bermuda grass. Can you tell me how 
to get rid of it?” 

It is no easy task to eradicate this grass. 
It sends out long runners on the ground, 
which take root and start a new plant at 


each joint. The best procedure is to 
the ground nicely and let the grass 
grow till midsummer. By that time it will 


make an even sod. en cut this sod 
loose from the underlying soil, with just 
as little dirt as veniate attached. This 
can be done with a sharp plow, set to run 
shallow. Then, with a harrow, keep the 


sod stirred until it dries out thoroughly 
This will exterminate the grass. 


Failure~of Clover 


Our Folks will remember the recent dis 
cussion regarding the failure of clover whey 
sown after oats, while that sown right be 
side the other but after corn, succeeded 
A reader out in Martin county, Ming 
has this to say on the subject: 

“Clover must have a firm seed. 
bed. We have had splendid success gray: 
ing clover, and in our rotation we folloy 
corn with oats. Clover is sown with the 
oats. If it fails to catch, , which 
happens, we sow again on the oat stu 
after disking four times.” a 


Corn for Hay 


The following question comes from4 
reader in Pennsylvania: “I would like® 
sow some corn, let it get ripe enoughe® 
eut and put it into the mow for feed nest 
winter. What is the best kind to sow?” 

Use the kind of corn most commonly 
grown in the community. There is som 
danger that corn handled in this manne 
will mold in the mow because the stalkg 
even when the leaves are , still retam 
a good deal of moisture. the winte 
season is unusually wet it is almost sm 
to spoil. We believe the field would yiell 
more and better feed if the corn wer 
planted just as if for in, but per 
one-third more seed used. e corn 
then be cut and shocked when the gra 
is hard, the fodder thoroughly dried, an 
then stood on end under a temporary shed 
This would make good feed. 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the“ Farm Doctor’ 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in then 


Farm Journal Rules, Recipes and Tables 


Amount of Paint Required 


IVIDE the number of square feet of 
surface to be covered by 200, which 
gives the number of gallons of paint 
needed for two coats. Or divide by 


eighteen to give the pounds of pure 
ground white fead for three coats. 
Size of Silo Needed 
Pounds Size of Silo Needed 
No. of Required Diameter Height Capacity 
Cows Daily Feet Feet ‘ons 
6 240 9 20 22 
360 10 
13 520 10 30 47 
15 600 12 26 ‘BS 
20 800 12 32 74 
25 1000 12 38 94 
30 1200 14 34 109 
35 1400 14 38 128 
40 1600 16 34 143 
45 1800 16 38 167 
50 2000 16 40 180 
One ton of — fifty cubic 
feet. of table is based on 
forty pounds of silage a day for each cow. 
Home-Made Iceless Refrigerator 


We are often asked how to make an iceless 
refrigerator. inquiry, written in 
French, came from Greece. Here is how 


to 


ered with Canton flannel. Wicks made 


of the same material as the covering 
rest in a pan of water on top of the re- 
frigerator, allowing the water to seep 
down the sides. When evaporation takes 
place the heat is taken from the inside, 
consequently lower- 
ing the temperature. 
On dry, hot days a 
temperature of 50° 
ean be obtained in 
this refrigerator. The 
following description 
will aid in the con- 
struction of this de- 
vice. The illustration 
shows the completed 
refrigerator. 

Make ascreened case 
three and one-half 
feet high, with the other dimensions twelve 
by fifteen inches. Place two movable 
shelves in the frame, twelve to fifteen 
inches apart. Use a pan twelve inches 
a es on the top to hold the water, and 
where the refrigerator is to be used in- 
doors have the whole thing standing in a 
large pan to catch any drip. The pans and 
case may be painted white, allowed to dry, 
and then enameled. 

A covering of white Canton flannel 
should be made to fit the frame. Have the 
smooth side out and fasten the covering 
on the frame with buttons or hooks, 
arranged so that the door may _ be 
opened without unfastening them. This 
can be done by putting one row of hooks 
on the edge of the door near the latch and 
the other just opposite the opening, with 


columns the treatment will be Addren 
Sick Farms Department, this 
the hem on each side extending far enough 


to cover the crack at the edge of the doo, 
keeping out the warm, outside air and 
taining the cooled air. The covering wil 
have to be hooked around the top 
also. Two double strips, one-half 
width of each side, should be sewed @ 
the top of each side and allowed to & 
tend over about three inches in the pal 
of water. The bottom of the cover 
should extend to the lower edge of 
ease. Place the refrigerator in a shady 

ace where-air will circulate around 

y 


Easy Way To Calculate Interest 


The method for calculating interest whit 
appeared in The Farm Journal a @ 
months age brought in a flood of lettes 
each suggesting a different way to calor 
late interest. The following is one of 
simplest methods : 
ultiply the principal by as mal} 
hundredths as there are days and 
‘For 4 per cent divide by 90 
For 5 per cent divide by 72 
For 6 per cent divide by 60 
For 7 per cent divide by 52 
For 8 per cent divide by 45 
For 9 per cent divide by 40 
For 10 per cent divide by 36 
For 12 per cent divide by 30 
Example: Interest on $50 for @& 
month at 4 per cent=50 x .30=15.00; aol 
15.00 + 90 — .16-2/3 cents, the amount 
interest. Wm. Eberhard & Son, Indy 
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million tires for 


What kind tires are they 


F the average motorist 

could spend an hour or 
two in a vulcanizing shop— 
watch the tires coming in 
for repair with all their 
weaknesses showing — talk 
to the shop manager away 
from the cheers of the tire 
salesmen— 


He would see what comes 
of thinking too much in 
terms of “concessions” and 
“allowances.” 


* * * 


Concessions and allow- 
ances are what the irre- 
sponsible tire dealer lives on. 


He finds it easier to con- 
vince a man that he will 
make good on a tire if it 
goes bad than to convince 
him that it won’t go bad. 


What practical motorists 


Here is acar that has run too close 
to the curb. Rubbing up against curbs 
will grind the rubber off the side of a 
tire, finally exposing the fabric to the 
action of sand and water. 

A great many tires would last 
longer if their owners were only a lit- 
tle more careful not to scrape against 
curbs in stopping and starting. 


are looking for today is 


good tires —not tires that 
may have to be made good. 


And they are going more 
and more to the dealer 
whose business is based on 


quality instead of chance. 


* * * 


The United States Rub- 
ber Company stands back 
of that kind ofa dealer with 
all the tremendous resources 
at its command. 


It has stakedalargerinvest- 
ment on quality than any 
other rubber. organization. 
Its first thought has always 
been of the tire user — put- 


ting his problem before the 
problem of markets. 


Every important advance 
in tire manufacture has 
come from the United 
States Rubber Company— 
the first straight-side auto- 
mobile tire, the first pneu- 
matic truck tire, the grainless 
rubber solid truck tire, for 
instance. 


The U. S. guarantee is 
for the /ife of the tire, and 
not for a limited mileage. 


* * * 


Nearly every man pays 
for U.S. Tire quality, but 
he doesn’t always get it. 


If he did the country 


wouldn’t need forty million 
tires this year. 


United States Tires 


United States @® Rubber Company 


Fifty-Three 
_ factories 


‘ The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Sproul of Pennsylvania 


Farm Journal Straw Vote 


STRAWS usually tell which way the 
wind blows; but as our good friend, 
Bernard Shaw, says: ‘‘You never can 
tell.” Here we have the vote asked 
for in the March Farm Journal. 

Twenty-eight different men_ re- 
ceived votes. It has been whispered 
to us that there are some fine black 
horses being groomed. Who will be 
nominated is a big question, and who 
will be elected is a bigger one. We 
will conduct a straw vote on the men 
nominated. Send in your vote any 
time after August 1, 1920. 

At no time in the last half-century 
have so many men apparently been 
willing to become President, nor at 
any time has the choice for President 
been so diverse. The Editor was 
rather worried lest his name be men- 
tioned. He is thankful that he escaped. 
Being President is not a cinch. While 
it may be easy to guide more than 
100,000,000 good folks and true into 
the right path, there is always Con- 
gress to put up with. Ask Wilson. 

Here are the percentages of votes 
received by the twenty-eight men. 
How near did the Conventions come 
to this forecast? 


Wood... Wilson 

Hoover . . Coolidge . 

Johnson. . Frazier 

Lowden... 9 Hughes . 

Bryan... Allen . 

Palmer . . Champ Clark 

Harding. . James Gerard '“ 

La Follette Gompers . yy“ 
_ id 
Roosevelt (Jr.) 
Runyon . 
Sproul . . yy, “ 
Thomson. 


Bryan of Nebraska 


McAdoo of Georgia 


© W.Nn.U. 
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Palmer of Pennsylvania 
Pease to Wood of New Hampshire Lowden of Illinois 
Gerard of New York 
© U. & U. i i i i 
Pek at i Capper of Kansas © : Johnson of California Hoover of California 
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Give the world 


the once over 


ISTEN, fellows, to some straight talk. Many 
aman when he gets to be 40, misses some- 
thing. He may have lots of money and a fine 
family, but— 


He never “got out and saw things.” After he 
gets settled down, it’s too IJate, 


Every man wants to see the world. No man 
likes to stand still all his life. The best time to 
TRAVEL is when you’re young and lively — 

fight NOW! 


Right NOW your Uncle Sam is calling, “Shove 
off!” He wants men for his Navy. He's inviting 
you! It’s the biggest chance you will ever get 
to give the world the once over! 


The Navy goes all over the world—sails the yA nF 
Seven Seas—squints at the six continents—that’s 
its business. You stand to.see more odd sights, @ . 
wonderful scenery and strange people than you 44 aa 
ever dreamed of, 


You'll work hard while you work. You'll play 
©u.&u. hard while you play. You'll earn and learn, 
You'll get, in addition to “shore-leave,” a 30-day * 
straight vacation—which is more than the aver- 
age bank president can count on. 


You can join for two years. When 
you get through you'll be physically 
and mentally “tuned up” for the rest 
of your life. You'll be ready through 
and through for SUCCESS. 


There’s a Recruiting Station right 
near you. If you don’t know where it 
is, your Postmaster will be glad to 
tell you. 


4 


\ | 
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How About Your Wife? 


Is she spending a whole day every week with the old-fashioned hand 
iron like her grandmother did, while you and your help have the most 
up-to-date farm implements to make your work easier? 


You could not be a successful farmer Healthy and strong, she is your biggest 
without using modern farm machinery. help — nervous and sick, your greatest 
Then don’t expect your wife to be a care. Do not allow her to waste energy 
success as a housekeeper without the help and strength at work which a machine can 
of modern household equipment. do better, quicker and cheaper. Buyhera f 


The Simplex is mechanically perfect, simple 
to operate. It does the work beautifully and 
rapidly—ironing a whole washing in an hour. 
Household linen, children’s clothes, dresses, 
curtains, men’s shirts, women’s skirts —the 
Simplex will iron them all, everything but very 


it a mork of intelligent 
to possess 
Simplex roner 


elaborate ruffles and frills. And at a cost of q 
only a few cents for fuel! ; 
Save three-fourths of your wife’s ironing tl 
time! It gives her a chance to do other things ts 
more vital and she will be a better wife and fh 
mother for it. dl 
The Simplex Ironer can be purchased hi 
= ~ 
on Partial Payment Plan. Sold on 
approval. in 
We shall be glad to send a pe : 
quest. Fill out an la 
2. mail the attached CHICAGO 
Heated by Gas, Gasoline or Electricity. we 
Operated by Motor or Gas Engine Ste, of people in tases family. ot 
How is ifoning now af 
516-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Who lik 
W. 45th St., kCity width sheets do you | 
Factories at Algonquin, Ill. 
We alse make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries gr 
hotels, institutions and factories. fe 
co 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


Parent-Teachers Associations, itil Consolidated Schools 


the consolidated school should not be 

satisfied until it obtains the best pos- 
gible results from that school, and this is 
best accomplished through a parent- 
teachers association. An organization of 
this sort forms the very best go-between 
for the success of teacher, parent and 
pupil, for any school question that arises 
ean thus be properly brought before the 
association. 

Any two or three parents can call a 
meeting for the organization of such a 
body. All that is needed is to have a 
few people interested enough to study 
some of the town organizations connected 
with the public schools and find out their 
methods of conducting meetings. The 
usual officers will be needed and commit- 
tees may be appointed as the need arises. 
I have in mind a successful association 
that has a membership committee, a 
health and sanitation committee, a social 
and program committee, and a playground 
committee. 

Programs are easily prepared, for there 
are endless questions which should be 
discussed at such meetings. The health of 
the school child; school lunches; the 
cigarette question; transportation service; 
playground equipment that is safe; the 


Ti district which succeeds in securing 


care of the teeth, and the school library | 


are subjects that deserve attention. Each 
locality will find that its problems differ 
just a little from those of other localities, 
and programs can be carried out with these 
particular problems in mind. 

It is well for the teachers to have charge 
of the programs, allowing special classes 
to show what is being accomplished 
through new methods of teaching. Parents 
are glad of an opportunity to learn how 
the teacher of today presents the lessons, 
and the teacher is very desirous of getting 
the parents interested in the newer ways 
of teaching the old leszons. 

The cooperation that comes from such 
meetings can hardly be estimated.. When 
the children know that parents as well as 
teachers are back’ of their school work, 
they place a different value on its impor- 
tance, Because of this new insight into 
just what the school wishes to do for each 
child, the parent feels that in all things he 
must stand back of the work, in order that 
hemay in no way retard his child’s progress. 
_ the teacher feels that at last she has 
interested the parents, and if John and 
Mary are properly fed, are looked after in 
tegard to bodily cleanliness, and are given 

proper attitude toward acquiring 
knowledge, half her battles are won. 

The directors find that if the parents 

teachers are in sympathy with the 
work of the school, understanding each 
TS aims and methods, many irritating 
affairs will be kept out of their hands, for 
where understanding exists differences are 
y to disappear. 
hile parent-teachers association is 
nO sense of the word to be a clearing 
Pound for petty grievances or family 
} parents and teachers can meet on 
Smimon ground, seeking how best they 


i train and rear the youth of our farm 


By MARGARET CONN RHOADS 


localities so that they may make the best 
world citizens. 

The greatest need of our schools is that 
all concerned should work together to put 
the teaching methods of today on the 
highest possible plane, studying the faults 
in such systems with the idea of correcting 
them. If all the people in any one district 


planned for parlors such as some town 
churches have. The men did much of the 
work, and the women raised the money 
needed to equip a dining-room. They 
bought plated silver, most of ‘the dishes 
were donated, and the men built the 
tables and benches, so that it was not long 
before they had enough furnishings with 
which to make a modest start. 

The first summer the women decided to 


The old ironing-table is the most useful piece of furniture on this porch. With the 
top tipped back it forms a settle, while the seat affords considerable storage space 


would have the school work under con- 
stant consideration the educational world 
would see rapid advancement. 


How Threshers Are Fed 
at Harmony Corners 


HE community known as “Harmony 

Corners’’ lives up to its happy title, and 
the slogan “A long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together’’ was adopted early in 
the history of the village. 

First of all, Harmony Corner folks raised 
their -church building so that a good 
basement could be built under it, and 


The roses red upon my neighbor's 
vine : 
| Are owned by him, but they are | 
also mine; 

His was thé cost, and his the labor, 
too; 

3 But mine as well as his the joy, 
their loveliness to view. 


They bloom for me, and are for me 
as fair 
As for the man who gives them all 
his care. 
Thus I am rich, because a good 
man grew 
§ A rose-clad vine for all his neigh- § 
bors’ view. 


serve dinners to the threshing crews and 
found that they could serve all crews em- 
ployed within a radius of five miles. 
They fixed their prives so that they could 
make a profit of ten per cent. The men 
quit at noon and went back and forth 
in automobiles. They could reach the 
church in fifteen minutes, dinner was 
always ready, and there was time enough 
in which to wash up, eat and return to 
work. The plan is wholly successful and 
the women find it much easier than serving 
the meals in their own homes. 

Once a month during the winter the 
women serve dinner to the farmer’s club 
which holds its meetings in the front part 
of the basement. After dinner is eaten 
and cleared away all enjoy a social hour. 
Harmony Corners also has a weman’s club 
which meets to discuss househeld topics of 
interest. The members exchange recipes, 
dress patterns, crochet patterns and 
magazines. 

In the spring, one woman raises cabbage 

plants in her hotbed, another raises pep- 
pers, others raise tomato plants, pansy 
plants, asters or snapdragons. Later they 
exchange plants. This method gives every 
one a chance to indulge in a hobby, and 
yet make a fair exchange of the results of 
her time and efforts. 
» And best of all, what Harmeny has done, 
any community can do with the same ef- 
fort, and with the same assurance of 
pleasurable reward. E. L. R. 
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‘Kill All Flies 


Drink It When 
Coffee Bothers You 


AFFEE is a mealtime 

drink made of roasted 

grains and fruits. Its 
flavor is so surprisingly de- 
licious that many people 
like it as well as coffee. But 
it hasn’t coffee’s after-effect— 
contains no stimulant. For 
6c. to cover cost of postage 
and packing, we'll send you 
a generous sample any- 
where in the United States. 


BEECH-NUT -PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 
Foods of Finest Flavor 


WNUT Bp 


RUT PAC; Ki 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER CO, 


P.O. Box 5077, Boston, Mass, 


THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 
where, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 


laced 
tal, convenient and 


all flies. Neat, clean, ornamen 
cheap. sate 


a son, M: f 
can’t spill or tip over; 
> . Guaranteed. 
at your d or 


XPRESS. $1.25. 
b Ave., Brookiyn, N. ¥. 


6 E 

HAROLD 8O . 150 De 
QUALITY CLOVER HONEY, 320 Ib. can 
$8.50, and 5 Ib. cans 30 


carefully 
ked and promptly shipped. Sample 15 cents. Price 
fist free. Vv. FACEY, PRESTON, MINN. 
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Can Peas and Make 


Canning Peas 


EW vegetables are so difficult to can 

successfully as peas. Special care 

should be sak. throughout, and 
quick work is essential from the time the 
peas are picked until the filled jars are in 
the canner. 

Fresh, young peas are the best for can- 
ning. Gather them in the early morning 
and have everything in readiness so the 
peas may be canned as quickly as possible 
after shelling. 

Jars and tops should be in the boiling 
water for fifteen minutes before using. 
Rubbers should be in readiness in a solu- 
tion combining one teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda and one quart of hot water. 
The water in the canner should be heating. 

Shell and sort the peas according to size 
and maturity. Do not attempt to can 
ripe peas and young peas in the same jar. 
Place the peas in a cheese-cloth or wire 
basket and blanch in a soda bath (one tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda in one gal- 
lon of hot water). 

Blanch according to size and age until 
tender. Very young, tender peas will re- 
quire only a minute or two; twenty 
minutes-may be needed to make the very 
old peas tender. When done, remove 
from the blanching water, drain well and 
pack quickly in the previously boiled jars. 

Pack the to within one-half inch 
of the top of the jar. Put one-third of a 
level teaspoonful of salt and, if desired, 
two-thirds of a level teaspoonful of sugar 
in each quart jar for seasoning. Fill the 
jar with hot water and use a wooden paddle 
or knife to remove bubbles. Partially seal 
the jar. 

Quart jars of peas may be processed in 
a steam-pressure cooker for forty-five 
minutes under ten pounds pressure. Seal 
immediately on removal from the cooker. 
If the intermittent process is used, boil the 
jars for one hour on each of three succes- 
sive days. Remove and seal tightly at 
the end of each processing period. Loosen 
covers each time before processing. For 
very young peas, forty-five minutes each 
day will be sufficient. 

Where only one period of boiling is 
used, boil the partially sealed jars steadily 
for three hours in a hot-water bath. 

With either procedure, be sure the water 
is boiling hard before beginning to count 
time. When the steam-pressure cooker is 
employed, live steam should be escaping 
from the pet-cock before beginning to count 
the time needed for processing. 

When processing is finished, cool the 
jars, test for leaks, and store in a cool, 
dry place. Hermetic sealing jars can not 
be used with the fractional or intermittent 
sterilization. 


Fruit for Jelly Making 


A combination of pectin, acid and sugar 
in the proper proportions is essential in 
order to make a good jelly. The best jell 
is made from fruits which contain bot 
acid and pectin. Fruits which are under- 
ripe contafh more pectin and are therefore 
more satisfactory for jelly making. Straw- 
berries and cherries are among the fruits 
which contain acid but are deficient in 
ctin. Pears and quinces contain pectin 
ut are deficient in acid. If the missing 
constituent be added to these fruits, jelly 
with a color and flavor of the fruit selected 
can be made. 


How To Obtain Pectin 


Pectin can be obtained from oranges and 
apefruit skins. Cut or scrape the _ 
ow rind from the peel. Put the white 
— through the food chopper and 
weigh. 
For each pound, add two pounds of 
water and four teaspoonfuls of lemon juice. 


Jelly by 


Use a holder for the jelly bag when 
straining fruit juices 


Mix thoroughly and allow it to stan 
fifteen minutes. Add two pounds mom 
of water, boil ten minutes and let stand 
over night. 

Next -morning boil the mixture t@ 
minutes and allow tocool. Press to remo 
juice and then drain the juice throsa 
flannel bag. If not desired for i i 
use, boil and seal while hot. 

For jelly, use equal bg oe of the pectin 
extract and the desired fruit juice. Bal 
add sugar and continue as with any jal 


Steps in Jelly Making 


Wash the fruit, remove stems and com 
and cut large fruit into pieces. Will 
berries, grapes and currants, add one ci 


ful of water for each pound of fruit. Ie@ 


apples, quinces and other hard fruits, aif 
cos cupfuls of water to each poundd 
ared and sliced fruit. Cook until tende 
Fruit juices flow more freely when heatel 
As soon as the fruit is tender the lee 
should be squeezed through cheese 
then allowed to drip without press 
through a flannel jelly bag. If the fruits 
overcooked, a cloudy jelly is apt to resi 
After cooling the juice to room tempeme 
ture, test it to determine the amount@ 
sugar necessary for the pectin present. 


Quantity of Juice for Jelly 


Do noteattempt to cook a large quantiif 
of the juice at one time over a slow fia 
A shallow depth, of juice cooked rapiilf 
produces jelly having a better color ait 
consistency. 

When the proportion of sugar to julé 
has been determined, measure the 
= and place over the fire to 

en the juice begins to boil add @ 

sugar immediately and stir until the sug 
is dissolved. When the sugar is added# 
this time there is less danger of crys 
forming. After the sugar is dissolved 
cook the juice as rapidly as possible. 

The best means of determining 
jelly is finished is to test it with a spoon® 
paddle. Dip the spoon in the boiling ma 
remove, cool by moving it back and fort 
for a few seconds and then allow the jel 
to drip from it. As long as there is s@ 
present it will run from the spoon. 
the jelly point is reached it will break it 
the spoon in flakes or sheets. Remo 
from the fire immediately and skim. Sait 
ming at this times saves waste.~ Alm 
skimming pour at once into hot sterilised 
rapidly as possible. : 

Place the away from flies ai 
from dust, which may give contamina 
with mold if it reaches them. Whea 
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“felly has cooled cover it with melted 


paraffin. Running a pointed stick around 

the edge of the glass while the paraffin is 

still hot will let the paraffin run down be- 

tween the jelly and the glass and a better 

seal is obtained. Store in a cool, dark and 
place. Jelly deteriorates in texture 

oie and flavor if stored for a long peri 

of time. 

Testing for Pectin 


The Epsom-salt test may be used to de- 
termine how much sugar to use in pro- 

rtion to the juices and just how long the 
juice and sugar should be boiled. A small 
amount of juice is taken, heated nearly to 
boiling point; Epsom salt is added and 
aired until dissolved. As the solution 
becomes nearly saturated the pectin rises 
to the top of the liquid in a compact layer 
over a perfectly clear liquid. The amount 
of pectin, in comparison with the liquid, 
determines the amount of further boiling 
and the sugar required. 

If the pectin sets almost instantly into a 
firm jelly, the juice will not require further 
boiling before the sugar is added. Three- 
fourths of a cupful of sugar will be suffi- 
cient unless the fruit is very acid, when 
one cupful may be used to one cupful of 


ce, 

If the pectin jelly takes some time to set 
and is rather weak after setting, it is safer 
to boil the juice down three-fourths. The 
same rule regarding sugar obtains as with 
the juice containing pectin in more con- 
centrated amounts. 

If only a few scattered pectin lumps 
form, boil the juice down one-half and test 
again. It is very likely that it will be im- 
possible to use it unless pectin from some 
other source is added to it. 

The boiling down of fruit juice should 
be rapid, as continued boiling injures the 
pectin. If sugar is added before the juice 
is sufficiently concentrated, or if too much 
is added, the result is et to be a sirup. 
When too little sugar is added, or the juice 
plus the sugar is boiled too long, the jelly 
will be ® gummy and tough. 

Norule has as yet been found by which 
the proper proportion of acid, pectin and 
sugar required to make a jelly of the right 
consistency can be determined. Acid 
fruits may need extract of pectin to make 
& perfect jelly, while many fruits which 
have a good pectin content require acid 
in jelly making. Where pectin is lacking, 

one to four tabl nfuls of pectin 
tothe cupful of fruit juice should be added, 
according to the strength of the pectin test. 

When there is deficiency of acid, lemon 
juice has been found te be an excellent ad- 
dition to the mild juice. From one-half 
te one tablespoonful of lemon juice should 
be added to each cupful of fruit juice. 


Fruit Juices Are Useful 


Fruit juices can be canned now without 
Sugar and used later for fruit drinks, gel- 
Stine desserts, pudding sauces, ices and 
lee-cream, The cann juices can also be 
made into jelly. 

Juice of such fruits as the grape, cur- 
tant, blackberry, strawberry, raspberry, 

[Continued on page 72] 


Hungry Child: “I’m sure that clock 
18 slow, or else my stomach must 
: running a little fast!” 


JUNE, 1920 


A Power Washer for Homes Without Electricity 


Look at the picture above. 


These happy women are 


doing the washing by power machine in the cool shade of 


atree. This is not an exaggeration. 


It is exactly what 


you or any woman can do if you own a Maytag Multi- 


Motor Washer. 


The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is the only gas-power 
washer in the world with a built-in gasoline engine. 


It brings all the convenience and labor-saving of the 


electric washer to the home without electricity. 


It is portable—not even dependent upon an electric 


light socket. 
kitchen—on the porch—out under a tree. 


Put it anywhere—in the cellar or the 
It comes 


equipped with a long, flexible, metal exhaust pipe, so you 


can use it anywhere indoors. 


Handles heavy washings in quick time. 
most delicate articles. 


Will not injure 


Equipped with reversible, swinging power wringer. All 
moving parts fully enclosed. Built to last many years. 


In fact, 


Cost of gasoline and oil per washing very little. 
the whole machine is very reasonable in price. 


Go see a demonstration at the local dealer’s store. 


Or 


write at once for our wonderful ‘‘Household Manual.” 


We will send a copy free. Write today. 


Do Your Washing Under the Trees 


7 Dept. 102 
| NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., mone 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., and The Maytag Re 
Company of England, 323 Caledonian RE 
Road, King’s Cross, London. is) 
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Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and 


Hand Power Washers 
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For 
indoors 
or 
outdoors 
for 
work 

or play 


This isthe coat you've wanted 
for comfort, for lounging 
around the house, fussing in 
the garden, working around 
the garage, motoring, golfing 
or for wearing almost any 
time—anywhere. 


Guaranteed all Wool 


The Thermo Sport Coat is 
knitted of all wool yarn. 
Shaped to fit and finished 
like a more expensive coat. 
Made in heather mixtures, 
blue, brown, green, olive and 
oxferd gray. 


1 We believe it is the best value 
in a knitted sport coat your 
dealer can give. Price $10. 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send us his name. 


Swansdown Knitting Company 


MakeYour Bike a 
Motorcycle 


a The low cost Shaw Attach- 
No ment any bicycle. 
cle, a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 

327 Galesburg, Kansas. 


Whatever is newest and most aseful is described in The 
Farm Journal’s ising pages, to put you in touch 
with newest ideas offered for comfort and convenience. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Recipes, Boarders and Babies 


Open the door, let in the air; 
The winds are sweet and the flowers are fair; 
Joy is abroad in the world today; 
If our door is wide it may come this way— 
Open the door! 
T. D. Sullivan. 


GOOD June dinner: Cut two pounds 
of lamb into tubes, roll the meat in 
flour and in layers into a | 

dish, along with potatoes, carrots an 

onions, cut in dice. Sprinkle with minced 
parsley, season with salt and pepper, cover 
with boiling water, and cover the dish with 
a tightly fitting lid and bake in a moderate 
oven for about two hours. About half an 
hour before serving add a cupful of peas. 


Spiced currants make an agreeable relish: 
To make, use five quarts of currants, one 
pint of vinegar, one and one-half pounds 
of sugar, one-half pound of corn sirup 
one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of allspice. 
Combine the ingredients and cook for one 
hour; when done place in sterilized jars 
and seal. 

Jelly glasses can be made of bottles of 
suitable size and shape. Wind a cord sev- 
eral times around the bottle at the point 
where it is to be broken, and tie tightly; 
have the strands close together like one 
large cord. Moisten the cord with alcohol 
set fire to it, and when the cord has burned 
off, hit the bottle a sharp tap and it will 
separate. If it does not yield readily, a 
~ stream of cold water poured around it 
will cause it to break apart. 


Pineapples and strawberries preserved 
together are delicious. To one pound of 
shredded pineapple use two pounds of 
hulled strawberries and three pounds of 
sugar. Mix the sugar and pineapple and 
let them stand two hours, then mix with 
the berries. Heat the mixture gradually 
in the preserving kettle, then let it boil 
(stirring well) untilit thickens. Thiswill take 
about twenty minutes. Red raspberries 
can be used instead of strawberries, or a 
pound of pitted cherries can be used in- 
stead of one pound of the strawberries. | 


A tasty meat loaf can be made with left- 
over meat. For three cupfuls of cold 
cooked meat, finely ground, use one egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of shortening, one- 
half teaspoonful of extract of beef, one 
green pepper, chopped in small pieces, and 
two strips of bacon. Dissolve the extract 
of beef in a small amount of’ hot water. 
Beat the egg well and mix with ground 
meat, then add the dissolved extract of 
beef, chopped pepper, shortening and 
liquid to moisten. Form into a loaf, ar- 
range the strips of bacon on top and roast 
in moderate oven thirty or forty minutes, 
basting frequently with hot water in which 
a little extract of beef has been dissolved. 


Concerning Summer Boarders 


One of Our Folks writes thus: ‘My mother 
and I have felt well repaid for our labor in 
providing for them through the short sum- 
mer. We cater to those who want a quist, 
restful place and find that they like what 
we do—plenty of fresh fruit, vegetables, 
milk, eggs and poultry, along with oc- 
casional butcher’s meat and the fine hams 
and bacon which we put up in the fall. We 
have little to buy outside of what our farm 
produces, and find our own table the most 
profitable market for that. We do not 
serve a large variety at any meal, but give 
something different at the next one, with 
an abundance of each fruit in season, and 
vegetables at dinner and supper. We do not 
let things go to waste, but serve what is 
left from one meal in salads, or some dif- 
ferent form, for the next or following meals. 

Waffles and other hot cakes are quickly 
made and are very popular for breakfast. 
Home-made breads and fruit pies for 


- insects, particularly in the nursery. Nev 


dinner and little sandwiches for suppag 


are 


which require more time than cost, am 


always enjoyed. We keep the dining-rogm 
and table neat and attractive with cleag 
linen, pretty dishes and flowers. We 
to get the hardest work done by noon, % 
we can rest a while in the afternoon, 
yard is shaded with maple trees, and gg 
plant so many flowers in the beds that ths 
weeds are crowded out. It is fenced 
against our own and our neighbor’s chigk 
ens, and of course we keep the house wal} 
screened. The profits from our first seakoy 
more than paid for that. Our mottoig 
‘Do the right thing at the right time ang 
do not get behind with the work.’” BR j 


If You Want Your Baby 
To Be Healthy 


Follow these rules: Never kiss the baby 
on the mouth or allow your friends tog 
so. Never give soothing sirups to the crog 
baby. Never give ‘“‘patent” cough mip 
tures for a cough. Never fail to secure thy 
best milk you can afford to buy. Neve 
allow flies to rest or feed on the baby} 
bottle or prem Never fail to wash botth 
and nipple before feeding the baby. Neve 
fail, after feeding the baby, to wash botth 
and nipple. 

Never let the milk bottle stand about 
off the ice. Never fail to keep the babys 
food, when prepared, on the ice. Neve 
fail to feed the baby at regular periods 
day and night. Never let the baby uses 
“pacifier.” Constant sucking of a rubber 
nipple causes deformities. Never neglet 
the daily care of the baby’s mouth—wal 
the mouth with boric acid after each fest 
ing. Never excite the baby, especially 
fore sleeping time, or after eating. Neve 
rock the — to sleep. Never let am 
one sleep with the baby. Never let 
baby sleep in the sun with light shining 
into his eyes. Never overdress the babj, 
and after the abdominal bandage is @ 
longer worn avoid wool near the skin#i 
hot weather. Never pick up very yous 
babies without supporting the back. Neve 
neglect to bathe the baby daily. In sum 
mer frequent sponge baths keep hit 
comfortable. Never fail to clean all fold 
of the skin and powder them well. __ 

Never let a wet bib or wet cap-string 
chafe the baby’s neck. Never keep i 
baby in the house when he can be 
out-of-doors; fresh air is necessary @ 

owth. Never permit flies to bother ti 

aby when sleeping; use a net. Never 
to screen-in the windows against flies 


vt that babies nursed by their mothers 
milk and given plenty of fresh air haw 
three times the advantage over others 
escaping diarrhea, pneumonia and @ 
dren’s infections. Never expect a qué 
composed, healthy baby unless you ed 
gest thoroughly and constantly. New 
orget that a mother who thinks her mit 
is not right or sufficient for her baby my 
secure medical advice on how to improve 
in both quality and quantity—she shi 
consult her private physician. 


Son: ‘Well, mother 
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minister, loweri 


Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


SE tell me where and how the 
ring is used in the marriage ceremony. 
How are two rimgs used? Spring Bride. 


Just after the questions, ‘‘Dost thou take— 
to be thy wedded wife?’ and “Dost thou 
take — to be thy wedded husband?” the 
is voice, asks for the ring. 
The ring, which should be in the ssion of 
the bridegroom or his best man, is handed to 
the minister who then says the following, 
which is repeated by the bridegroom: ‘“ 
ceive this ring as a pledge and token of wed- 
@ed love and troth.” When two rings are 


used the minister says, ‘‘Exchange rings as a. 


edge and token of wedded love and troth.” 
- minister then says, ‘Join your right 
hands,” and continues with the ceremony. 


Please suggest new ways of matching 
partners; we are tired of Old Ways. 


Write the names of the states on one set 
of cards, and the nicknames of the states on 
another set. The men select their cards from 
those representing the states, the girls from 
those containing the nicknames and “‘states’’ 
must seek their nicknames if they wish to 
secure partners. Use the following list in 
making out your cards: 

Alabama, Cotton. Arkansas, Bear. Cal- 
ifornia, Golden. Colorado, Centennial. Con- 
necticut, Nutmeg. Delaware, Blue Hen. 
Florida, Peninsular. Illinois, Prairie. In- 
diana, Hoosier. Iowa, Hawkeye. Kahsas, Gar- 
denofthe West. Kentucky, Blue Grass. Louisi- 
ana, Creole. Maine, Pine Tree. Maryland, 
Old Line. Massachusetts, Bay State. Michi- 

, Wolverine. Minnesota, North Star. 
ississippi, Bayou. Missouri, “Show Me.” 
Nebraska, Black-Water. Nevada, Silver. New 
Hampshire, Granite. New Jersey, Garden. 
New York, Empire. North Carolina, Tur- 
tine. Ohio, Buckeye. Oregon, Beaver. 
Keystone. Rhode Island, 
Little South Carolina, Palmetto. 
Tenn , Volunteer. Texas, Lone Star. 
Vermont, Green Mountain. Virginia, Old 
Dominion. West Virginia, Switzerland of 
America. Wisconsin, Badger. 

“Another way to match partners is to wait 
until all the guests are assembled, then bring 
in a huge bran pie, which can be made in a 
dishpan and trimmed with tissue-paper. 
From the pie fall ribbons which the girls are 
requested to pull. The names of the men 
who are present are written on cards which 
are attached to the ribbons, and they secure 
their partners when they find the girls who 
have drawn their names. 

Still another way creative of much fun is 
to pass to the men slips of paper on which 
are written the names of animals, with cor- 
tesponding slips to the girls. Each man must 
then act out as best he can the part of the 
animal whose name he has drawn. The girls 
guess who their partners are from the medley 
of cats, dogs, squirrels, lions, kangaroos 
elephants and other members of the animal 
kingdom. 


Is it proper to play kissing games at a 
birthday party when you are 
Sweet Sixteen ? 


Kissing games are out-of-date and those 

who play them are not progressive. So many 

and interesting-games have taken their 

®, especially the games introduced at 

ice Houses and in “Y” work during the 

war, that no group of ple need be at a 

for something to do. The best thing 

ut these new games and contests is the 

fact that old and young join in them, thus 

promoting the community spirit and enabling 
@very one to share the fun. 


Please explain the stamp language and 
oblige, Schoolgirl. 


Iam sorry not to oblige you with a copy 
of the stamp language. at custom of plac- 
Stamps in various positions on en- 
Velopes is a very silly one and causes much 
Snnoyance to the postal employees. If you 
ver have an opportunity to see how mail is 
handled, not only in the post-offices of large 
tities, but in the mail-cars, you will see how 
ry it is for stamps to be placed in the 

Upper right-hand corner. 


Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
Or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 

the largest number of will be given 


For prompt stamped, 
envelope te Aunt Harvice thie office. 
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July! 


Another Ross Fertilizer Article ! 


Ross’s sensational series of articles 
The Farm Journal since last October, 
that is particularly important for eve 
generally. It takes up and analyzes 
given the results of 1 


on commercial fertilizers, running in 
continues in the July issue with one 
farmer in Illinois and the Corn Belt 
inois Bulletin No. 219, in which are 


years of tests of all kinds of fertilizers on all kinds 


of soils. It shows how, when properly understood, the Illinois tests. prove 
that there is a new system of farming opening before our eyes—a system 
that makes manure unnecessary, for one thing, and that promises to make 
even poor gray silt loam soils profitable. 


While the Ross article is most important, it is only one feature of many 


fine ones in the July “Farm Journal.” 


that follows: 
All About Darso 


The live farmer keeps “up” on all new 
plants, and while darso is not exactly new, 
it is not so-well known as it deserves. 
This fine article, which is a review of the 
“best bulletin of the month’’ (a valuable 
feature of The Farm Journal) will give 
you exactly what you want to know. 


How To Bud Young Trees 


This is the time of year to turn poor fruit 
trees, or worthless en, into healthy, 
heavy bearing trees, in the easiest way. 
Complete, plain, practical—and illustrated 
20 you can’t go wrong. 


Sowing a Cover Crop 


While we’re on the subject of fruit, here is . 
some sound advice on planting a cover 
crop for your orchard and elsewhere. 
There are at least six reasons why you 
should do it. Read this fine article. 


A New Rural Credit Bill 


Credit conditions in the farming business 
got better when the Federal Farm Loan 
ct was p: . They will get better 
still if another bill now before Congress 
oes through. Farmers can get credit, 
th cheap and good, in several States, 
and in all progressive foreign countries. 
This new McFadden Bill aims to do the 
same thing for all states. It should pass, 
In The Farm Journal for July. 


How To Thresh in 1920 


Whether you thresh from the shock or the 
stack, this article will interest you. It 
tells, also, about the ‘‘Duling Threshing 


Ring,’’ the most up-to-date and business- 
like form of co-operation, 
Finding Customers Through 


Printers’ Ink 


All farm products can’t be sold direct to 
the consumer, more’s the pity, but a lot 
of them can. In this July article 8, 
Roland Hall tells how to write an adver- 
tisement of your stuff that will sell it, if 
it’s good. Splendid illustrated article. 


A Prize Western Farmhouse 
This is a real house—designed by a city 
architect? No, designed by several hun- 
farmers and their wives, who know 
what a farmhouse should be like. The 
plans are drawn out and put in shape by 


This is the largest July issue “The Farm Journal” ever printed, and there 


Read, for example, the partial list 


an architect and are ready to use. Don’t 
— without studying this plan; it is 
right. 


Fixing Piston Rings at Home 


Most engine owners are a little shy of 
ge rings and wrist-pins and ngs, 
ut as far as rings are concerned, th 
are easy enough to handle. This article 
tells how to test your ri take them 


off, put them in pe, fit new ones 
if necessary. 
7-Day Tests No Good 
When cow-testing was in itg infancy, we 
thought a 7-day test was q wonderful. 
It isn’t good enough for It tells 
only what a cow may do, @ yearly 


test will tell what she can eC~ 
tions for handling cows on 
test are also given in this illustrated 
article. g 


Patting the B.A. I. 
on the Back 


come right down to it, the 
au of Animal Industry at Washing- 
ton has-done some big fom well. Texas 
fever, hog cholera, foot-and-mouth 
disease, the hookworm in human beings 
of these and many more are con- 
quered or fought to a standstill. This 
article reviews some of the Bureau’s 
fine work. 


Does Your Daughter 
Confide in You ? 


This article will make every mother think. 
Are you telling rom girl about the great 
facts of life, or letting her learn them in 
a rene form from unclean lips of 
others 


Three Ways To Dry Foods 


You can dry anything with heat and air, 
and you can get heat and air from at least 
three sources. One of them, of course, is 
the sun. Read about the others, and how 
to dry peas, beans, corn, and apples. 


Hothouse Lambs 


Here is a very profitable specialty for those 

who have patience and know how. 
Trumbull does know how, and thi 
count of how he raises and markets 
winter-dropped, unweaned lambs may 
very likely give you a string of new ideas. 


is twice as much more splendid reading that we have no space to do more 


than mention. Look over these titles : 


Meat from Purebreds 

Bringing the Birds to Your Door 
The Strawberry Leaf-Roller 
Money in Waste Grain 

Getting Out Ice 


—and many others. 


Hitting the Bull’s-Eye 
Attractive Porch Furnishings 
Live Stock Notes 

How To Do Things 


Have you read the megenns of the entertaining story “A Jitney Entan- 
ons: in this issue? If so, you will want July also, to follow this very 
iverting tale of a nice girl, a sergeant of the A. E. F., and a flivver in 


Columbus, Ohio. 


If your subscription expires with this issue, the July 
magazine alone will well repay you for an entire 4-year 
renewal,—and all the other forty-seven big issues will be 


just so much thrown in! 


Send your order at once! 
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Buy NOW Direct! 


Offer good this month only. Last lot sold 
Lisle Finish SOX 

seconds. Cost 


Get this wonderful mn now. 
than many that sell for $1.15 par’ Colore—biack, 
white, champagne, brown 


Only 98¢ 
Free Examination 


Look at these sox. Examine them carefully bef: 
them. Remember, the risk is all ours. es 


Order Now! ‘icc, 


a 
11Sth St. & Michigan Ave., Dept. 606 Chicago 


_ == 
This Beautiful#52° box 
cious tes 

will be given to you for a few 

moments’ pleasant work, by or- 


anizing a “Week End Candy 
Club” among your friends. 


AUERBACH 
iour Chocolates 
Deliciously blended, rare flavored 
chocolatesof supreme qualityandre- 
fined elegance. Finest grade made. 
Send Today 
Your friends will be glad to join a ““Week- 
End Candy Club”’. Send for particulars today. 
Write Dept. 
D. AUERBACH & SONS 
llthAve., 46th to 47th Sts. 
. New York City 
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Cooler Simmer oking 


Beat the high cost of living. 


Spend fewer hours over a hot 
stove, have better cooked 
food. National Cookers cook 
a meal over one burner in 40 
minutes. Write our inter- 
esting booklet: 


Canning Made Easy Gm 


erything the Cold Pack way ina 
National Canner. Booklet free. 


ETS — WONDER MONEY MAKERS 

END = ivend leaks instantly in all utensils, 
waterbags, etc. Insert and tighten. 10e 
25¢ tpaid. Agents Wanted. 


a pac 


Mig. Co.. Sox 319-A, Amsterdam, 
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Make Cool Drinks for Hot Days 


By Our HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 


one pint of ginger ale, juice of one 
lemon, one-half cupful of orange juice, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add sugar 
to lemon and orange juice; when the sugar 
is dissolved, add ice, grape juice and ginger 
ale. Serve as soon as cold. 
Pineapple-orange punch: One quart 
of cold water, two cupfuls of sugar, two 
cupfuls of pineapple juice, one-half cupful 
of lemon juice, one cupful of orange juice. 
Put cold water, sugar and pineapple juice 
into an agateware saucepan, place over the 
fire and bring to boiling point. Add lemon 
and orange juice, cool, then dilute with 
ice water according to strength desired. 


Cherry vinegar makes an agreeable bev- 
erage. Slightly mash two quarts of cherries 
which have been pitted and pour over them 
a quart of vinegar. Put into an earthen 
vessel, cover and keep in a cool place for 
two days, then strain. Toeach pint of liquid 
add three-fourths of a pound of sugar. Boil 
for fifteen minutes, bottle and seal. Before 
serving dilute with water to taste. 


Tea punch: One quart of tea, one cup- 
ful of pineapple juice, one slice of pineap- 
ple cut into cubes, six maraschino cherries, 
six sprigs of mint, six slices of orange. To 
the tea, which has been cooled, add the 
pineapple juice, pineapple cubes and 
cherries. Chill and pour into glasses con- 
ape crushed ice. Place a sprig of mint 
in each glass, at one side of the ice. Add 
the slice of orange and serve with straws 
such as are used for soda water, if desired. 


Iced cocoa: One quart of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa, four table n- 
fuls of sugar, one-eighth ul of 
salt, one-half cupful of hot water. Mix 
the dry ingredients well in a saucepan, 

adually add hot water and cook over the 

e until thickened, stirring constantly. 
Add scalded milk, slowly at first, then beat 
with an egg-beater until smooth. Chill 
and serve in iced-tea glasses with a top- 
ping of whipped evaporated milk or 
whipped cream. 


To keep beverages cool for those who 


(Geer float: One cupful of grape juice, 


are working in the fields, procure a tin pail 
having a tightly fitting lid. Put a layer 
of sawdust one inch thick in the bottom of 
the pail. On this stand a bottle filled with 
the icy-cold beverage, cork the bottle 
tightly and wrap around it a piece of card. 
board or heavy wrapping paper. Fill the 
space between the bottle and the sides of 
e pail with sawdust and place several 
layers of heavy paper (cut to fit) over the 
top. Place the lid on the pail and the 
contents of the bottle will keep cool for 
several hours. If the bottle is taken out of 
its wrapper with care, the pail can be kep§ 
ready for use for an indefinite time. 


Fruit Juices Are Useful 


[Continued from page 69] 


elderberry, and cherry makes delicious, 
wholesome drinks. 

Simmer the fruit in water until it 
soft. Drain the juice through a jelly b 
reheat it, and pour it through a boiled 
funnel into bottles or jars which have been 
boiled for fifteen minutes. Put these ong 
false bottom in a hot-water bath. This 
may be a commercial canner or a com 
tainer large enough to hold sufficient 
water. The water should reach the necks 
of the bottles and the shoulders of the 
ars. A cotton stopper may be pressed 
into the neck of the bottle and left during 
the processing period, or a cork, after 
being boiled, may be put in lightly, If 
ars are used as containers put boiled tops 
in place and half seal. Process for thirty 
minutes at the simmering point, then 
remove. 

Seal bottles with corks that have been 
boiled and then dried carefully in a clean 
lace, such as inside a clean covered fruit 
ar standing in the sunshine. Make a perfect 
seal by dipping the cork and top of the 
bottle into hot paraffin. When jars arm 
used, finish tightening the tops of the jams 
as soon as they are removed from the 
bath. Test for leaks and store in a dry, 
dark, cool place, 


What Is Botulism and How Is It Avoided?, 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


OTULISM is a condition in foods 

caused by the presence of the germ 
bacillus botulinus. This germ is very 
poisonous and when present in consider- 
able numbers creates very alarming symp- 
toms, often resulting in death. 

The bacillus has been found in cheese, 
sausage, in moldy food, and especially in 
canned string beans, canned asparagus, 
and lately in ripe olives which had been 
packed in glass. 

It is not known how the germ is intro- 
duced into the food and the only way to 
avoid it is to have both food and con- 
tainers fully. sterilized and sealed abso- 
lutely air-tight. 

Any canned goods showing the least 
bulging of the can, or bottled food showing 
the formation of gas bubbles, should be 
avoided. If an unnatural odor is detected 
when containers are opened the foods are 
absolutely unfit for consumption. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is keeping close watch on the situa- 
tion, and as far as possible endeavors to 
keep such infected goods off the market. 
However, it is impossible to keep in touch 
with the millions of packages of canned 
and bottled foods, and it behooves every 
housewife to examine cautiously every 
package for signs of improper sealing or 
the least variation in the odor. One of the 
supposed reasons for the presence of this 
bacillus in olives which have been put up 


in glass is that the degree of heat used is 
less than when foods are put up in Gf 
containers. 

To sum up: All canned foods should be 
perfectly sterilized by heat and. sealed 
air-tight, that if 
the can shows any bulging, or if the bottle 
contains gas bubbles, or the food has a& 
unnatural odor, it should not be used. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


R.R., For excess fat following an 
dominal operation there is not much hope 
relief. Follow the usual diet for redu 
flesh, avoid drinking water with meals 
take regular exercise. My experience teaches 
that the so-called “anti-fat’’ remedies am 
either harmful or useless. 


Mothers (and fathers, too) should sible 
use of the government bulletins which am 
published in the interest of child welfare. The 
subjects include ‘‘Care of the Baby,” “Sum 
mer Care of Infants,” “Food for Young Chik 
dren,” “Prenatal Care” and ‘Infant Care, 
the latter dealing with the care of babies uP 
to two years of age. These leaflets can DB 
obtained through the Chief of the Childrens 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., and when not 
sent free cost but a few cents each. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, 
inits turn, if of interest to the general reade® 
All inquiries will be acknow and 


romp and confident: . 
Fails’ Doctor Department, this 
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and Toe 
Pair $3.75. A clear saving of 
oe ae ne ozen from $2.25 to $5.25 per dozen 
pair for you. Colors — white, 
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Best Pure 
SILK SOX 
_ Guaranteed finest quality and NOW 
for only $2.95. Best for dress wear. 
Silk hose indicates the man with mone 
eee ie fa ; Send your name and address. A posta! will do! Sox 
mailed You pay postmen cost of sox on de- 
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Designs for the Summer Seamstress 


“AN excellent medel for a dress which is 
to be embroidered or beaded is 
shown in No. 3247 which has a 

in skirt, well-sha jumper and the 

Penionable elbow sleeves. The pattern 

ean be used for any of the soft silks, crépes 

or cottons, or for woolen fabrics. 

Ladies’ dress No. 3230 is developed in 
rose and white woven madras, with vest. 
collar, cuffs, girdle and pocket flaps of 
white poplin, embroidered in rose. It 
would also look well made of gingham, 
chambray or percale. 

The comfortable hot-weather costume 

i in No. 2800 should be made of 

wn, dimity, voile, percale or calico. 

Misses and slender women will like the 
dress shown in No. 3232, which is here 
made of bordered material, but would look 
well made up in plain fabrics also. 

The pretty apron shown in No. 3235 
will appeal to slender women. Percale 
was used for the one illustrated, but other 
apron materials can also be used. 

A frill of lace around the neck and a 
crush girdle of satin are sufficient trimming 
for misses’ dress No. 3248 which can be 
made of figured voile, foulard silk or other 
soft fabrics. 

Two pretty dresses for younger girls are 
shown; No. 3229 is made of gingham with 
collar, cuffs, kets, vest and girdle of 
embroidered linene. Dress No. 3222 is 


3230 


8229. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
3234. Play Apron. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 years. 
$232. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
+ Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust ‘measure. 
3241, Children’s Rompers. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3. 4, 5 


years, 
5248, Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 


made of striped madras with a voile 
guimpe, the collar and cuffs of which are 
with tatting. 

Rompers No. 3241 can be worn by girls 
or boys alike, and the cunning little apron 
shown in No. 3234 will appeal to all chil- 
dren. The pockets, which are cut in the 
shape of pussy-cats or chickens, are but- 
tonholed around the edge before being 
sewn in place. 

Because of the plastron front, the blouse 
in boys’ suit No. 3243 can be made of small 
pieces. The suit could be made of one 
material throughout, or the collar and 
cuffs might be made of the material used 
for the trousers. 

Be sure to look carefully at a hat before 
buying it. A good light will often show 
faults, since sometimes a hat is pretty well 
worn before it is sold. Look carefully for 
loose sewing, marks where the hats have 
been standing on shelves, for spots, or 
broken feathers. Very often flowers, or hats 
themselves, are faded from being shown. 
There is a big difference in the way hats 
are made; stitches should not show, and 
factory-made hats—evidenced by machine- 
made stitches—should not be so expensive 
as hand-made hats. Take excellent care 
of your hats if you expect them to stand 
making over. Do not keep a hat faced 


with velvet, flor for that matter any hat, 
Keep all hats in boxes. 


on a shelf. 


3230. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure, 

3222. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

3235. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: small, 32, 34; me- 
dium, 36, 88; large, 40, 42; extra large, 44, 46 
inches bust measure. 

3243. Small Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 

2800. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
46 inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 


+ Send coin. Send 10 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1920 Spring and Summer Catalog, 


‘ one 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stitches 


by dressmakers. Our booklet, “ Dressmaking Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any address, 25 cents. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 


4 
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PLAYER-PIANO 


The secret of home happi won- 
derful in its beautiful rich, 
the ARTEMIS, Whata perfect accom- 

niment it gives to the voice, what 

elicate shading of expression. No 
home is too fine for this superb one- 
instrument, that can be played 
Or as a player-piano, 
rtemis Universal Prices 
Popular Idol Model $495 Musician Model $590 
ic Lover Model $535 Artist Model is 

Some reliable piano merchant near 

an our 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No. ag Free, 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 

Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 


_ the actual juices of roots, barks, herbs 


ousehold Extract 


will make home-made rootbeer 
easily and economically. Get a 25¢ 
bottle from your grocer. A cake of 
yeast and some sugar—that’s all, 
One bottle makes 80 glasses. 


Hires Household Extract contains 


and berries. It makes rootbeer as 
pure as it is sparkling and delicious. 


With our special airtight patent bottle 
’ stoppers you can keep the 

snap and eparklein your 
made rootbeer 
until ready to 
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Here’s the Soap 
That Gets the 
Dirt 


in from the fields—hot 
and dusty; skin covered with 


sweaty grime. 

That’s the time you'll appreciate 
Goblin; it dissolves every particle of 
dirt and lathers freely in cold hard 
water. Leaves you feeling fresh and 
strong and clean; works wonders for 
the hardest worker; does not injure 
the tenderest skin. 


At your grocers; if he hasn’t it send 
the coupon for a free trial size cake 
of Geblin. 


Goblin Soap 


Regular Trial Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept.C 

111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 


Pull 
Out Stumps 
Get richest, most productive land 

@eerinto crops. Make more money. 
— =4 Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 

Phree-year guaranty. Safe 


ss and fast. Send post card 


for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
uu! 970 28th St., Centerville, 


—Big ts certain if bees are 
kept by Lewis methods. Primer 
and 11 beekeeping “‘ 
booklets postpaid for 50 cents. 
Questions answered ieee. Cat- 


G. B. Lewis Company, Box F 377, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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Sulphur as a 


Fertilizer for 


Legumes 


in other lines of 
science and art, 
the erroneous find- 


[: agriculture, as 


This article is written by William 
Crocker, Plant Physiologist, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


gypsum spread over 
an acre of land, fit 


Following for its action, may 


ings of a great man Mr. Crocker’s article are a few add more than twen- 
may mislead us for statements regarding sulphur ty times its own 
many years. This is by A. B. Ross, author of the fer- weight to a si 
true of some of the tilizer articles which have been crop of clover,” 
work of the great running in The Farm Journal. 5 early in- 


German agricultural mc 
chemist, Wolff. Until 

recently his results on the sulphur con- 
tent of crops have been accepted as cor- 
rect, yr they are about as far from 
correct. as they could well be. 

He burned the crop sample and analyzed 
the ashes for sulphur. In burning the ma- 
terial most of the sulphur was driven off 
into the air. In several cases Wolff's 


~method detects less than one-fortieth of 


the sulphur removed by crops. The recent 
accurate work on the sulphur content of 
crops is rapidly bringing the question of 
sulphur fertilizers to the front. 

Recent work has shown that sulphur is 
quite as deficient in the soil as phosphorus. 
Besides, rain leaches sulphur out of the 
soil at a very rapid rate, especially after 
soils are put under cultivation. Very 
little phosphorus is lost in this way. Con- 
sequently soils that have been under 
cultivation for many years without heavy 
applications of manure bear much less 
sulphur than phosphorus. It isnot unusual 
to find them containing one-fourth to one- 
fifth as much sulphur as phosphorus. The 
sulphur removed from the soil by crops is 
also considerable, in some cases greatly ex- 
ceeding the removal of phosphorus which 
we have long recognized as deficient. 

These facts might lead us to surmise 
that sulphur deficiency sometimes, or per- 
haps frequently, limits crop production. 
Recent work in Washington and Oregon, 
much of the old work with land-plaster, 
and some of the results at various experi- 
ment stations, confirm this suspicion. 

On various soils in Oregon, Reimer has 
found that moderate applications of 
sulphur fertilizers (gypswm, crude sulphur, 
iron sulphate and acid phosphate) all in- 
crease the tonnage wom ¢ of clover, alfalfa 
and vetch from 100 to 1,000 per cent; 
and they are all about equally effective 
in applications that give maximum in- 
creases. Such applications are moderate, 
ranging between 100 and 500 pounds to 
the acre. 

Some Oregon soils that are richer in 
sulphur give no increase when sulphur 
fertilizers are added to these crops. This 
shows that the sulphur is acting as a plant 
food. The state of Washington is getting 
similar results. In fact, sulphur and gyp- 
sum clubs for cooperative buying of these 
fertilizers are eommon in these states, and 
the value of sulphur fertilizers for legumi- 
nous crops is being rapidly realized in 
Idaho and other western states. 

Results like these were common in the 
United States and England a hundred 
years ago when land-plaster was in general 
use. Smithe of Tunstall, England, re- 
ported to the British Board of Agriculture 
1808, the following increases in yield o 
leguminous crops due to small applications 
of gypeum or land-plaster: Sainfoin, 
forty-five per cent; cow-grass, fourteen per 
cent; Dutch clover, 330 per cent; red 
clover, 237 per cent. Likewise the value 
of the seed was increased 30Q per cent for 
Dutch clover and 325 per cent for red 
clover by like treatment. 


Land-plaster held a prominént place as 
a fertilizer in the United States a century 
ago. This is shown by a quotation from 
Edmund Ruffin’s well-known book on 
“Calcarious Manures,”’ published in 1832: 
“All other known manures, whatever may 
be the nature of their action, require to be 
applied in quantities very far exceeding 
any bulk of crop e from their use. 


8 troduced the use of 

land-plaster into the 
United States from France. He had @ 
field of red clover that sloped down t 
one of the main roads out of Philadelphig, 
On this he sowed ground um in the 
form of the following words: “ LAND 
PLASTER USED HERE; BEN FRANK. 
LIN.” The words soon became conspicuoug 
to passers-by, due to the luxuriant growth 
of clover where plaster was sown. 

Leguminous crops are especially bene 
fited by sulphur fertilizers. These crops 
are the world’s great protein makers. They 
also fix nitrogen from the air and are the 
main source of nitrogen fertilizers for 
other cro Any fertilizer, gypsum, lime 
or phosphorus deserves attention, for it 
means more protein. 


No doubt much of the benefit gained 
from various sulphur containing fertil- 
izers, such as acid phosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphate of potash, is due to the 
sulphur they contain. In the Oregon and 
Washington experiments with clover, 
alfalfa and vetch, the total effect of the 
acid phosphate was due to the sulphurit 
contained, and by the way it is about half 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime. 


If there are various farm lands in the 
United States where an expenditure é 
from fifty to seventy-five cents to the acm 
for gypsum, or some other sulphur fertil 
izer, will increase the yield of clover @ 
alfalfa two to fivefold, we ought to know 
the location of such lands and act accord: 
ingly. Inthe North Central states, ground 
rock phosphate is coming to be used ex 
tensively instead of acid phosphate. Acid 
phosphate contains a balanced ration of 
phosphorus and sulphur. Rock phosphate 
contains little sulphur. It ought to be 
balanced up by gypsum or some other 
sulphur carrier. 


~ 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Hurts Clover 
By A.B. ROSS 


The use of gypsum seems to have declined 
with the introduction of acid phosphate 
Acid phosphate is by weight one ton of 
raw rock and one ton of sulphuric 
This ought to give abundant sulphur ft 
rotation crops at least—more than 

to balance the phosphorus. Perhaps ti 
sulphur content accounts for part of the 
greater efficiency of acid phosphate thal 
raw rock. 

The use of sulphate of ammonia in 
quantities has a very detrimenta 
effect on clover in the experi- 
ments, and where enough of it was used @ 
furnish 144 pounds of nitrogen—a 
erate dose of the salts—clover has bees 
absolutely killed out. The same effect! 
believe has occurred at Rothamsted. 

Sulphur, in my own experiments, bad 
shown a decid stimulating effect om 
potatoes. Aside from that I know of m@ 
other tests. It seems to me that if m 
phosphate is used in the quantities which 
are profitable there is enough sulphur @ 
meet plant needs. : 

There is evidence, on Illinois soils, tend 
ing to show that both kainit, in which the 
potash occurs as sulphate, and sulphate of 
potash have a harmful effect on cloves 
though sulphate helps corn much bette 
than kainit. The same evil effect of kainlt 
seems to extend to wheat. 
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Getting Quick Action on Roads 


By ERNEST L. SCHULTZ 


Why will we neglect roads until accidents occur? 


On 32 of your November Farm 
Journal, 1919, you will notice the fac- 
simile of a sign which reads as follows: 

“DON’T sit around the store or black- 
smith shop and argue about the bad 
roads in Tinicum Township, but come 
to the next ‘Good Roads’ meeting on 
Saturday, May 24, at 8 P. M. sharp and 
express your ideas in public. 

“If you think our roads are bad it is 
your duty to attend this meeting. 

Committee.”’ 

Mr. Schultz, who distributed the 

signs, writes this article: 


HESE signs were distributed because 

the roads were in that kind of shape 

that would spell “community stag- 
nation” to any farming community. After 
heavy rains it was next to eeneadohs to do 
any heavy hauling or to travel by auto- 
mobile over some of our main roads. 
_ The desires of our supervisors for road 
improvement had become absolutely in- 
ert, as their ideas would never a; with 
the ideas of the farmers. Something had 
to be done to bring them together for 

ration. 

e man had the idea that a “‘Good- 
Roads” meeting would bring supervisors 
and farmers together, and things could be 
adjusted. Those signs were to do the 
trick; and they did. 

On May 24, the Erwinna schoolhouse 
was the scene of a general discussion on 
our roads. All present agreed that it was 
& necessity that the roads be improved— 

was no argument on that. According 
to one of the supervisors, the chief ob- 
stacle was the shortage of labor. As many 
farm boys were offered better weg in 
factories than they had gotten on farms, 

y went to small towns to work. This, 
of course, accounted for the labor shartage. 
And as all wages had gone up and the 
price of road work had not increased, there 
was naturally no bait for the laborers. 
And so, both labor and teaming were to 
ierease as the result of a popular vote. 

. Theissuing of road bonds was also drawn 
into consideration, but was not carried 
through, as it was stated that the treasury 
need only to nt intelligen 
to obtain good results. 
: meeting also pores to be a success 
mM the educational line, as many of this 


community had never known what the 


pleasures and profits were that 
could be derived from better traveling 
conditions. 
In a short lecture it was explained how 
other communities were improved in 
many ways by building hard-surfaced 
toads. This lecture also contained some 
Statistics which seemed to take hold with 


pthose present. 


| For instance, the aver. i 
age cost of hauling 
hard-surfaced road is thirteen cents 
‘n-mile, while the average cost on a poor 


dirt road is estimated at twenty-three 
cents a ton-mile. 

“Now let us imagine,” said the lecturer, 
“vou were to haul two tons of corn for 
six miles and had to pay your hauling ex- 
penses at one of the toll-houses (which are, 
alas, still prevalent in our.state of Penn- 
sylvania), you would reach down in your 
poo and unwillin pull out $2.76. 

uppose the road a good hard- 
surfaced one; you would have gotten there 
in half the time, and only paid the toll- 
man $1.56; a saving of $1.20 on the trip. 

“It must also be remembered that one 
mile of improved road serves 600 acres of 
land, and increases the value at least.$5 
an acre, which amounts to $3,000. This 
proves the commercial value. 

“‘Now for the pleasures which automati- 
cally rise from road improvements: You 


can take out your machine any day, rain 


or shine, if your traveling conditions are 
proper. No mud-holes to get stuck in, no 
cross-ways to break springs on, but speedy 
enjoyable going. That town where you 
auld like to do your shopping or see a 
show in the evening used to be so far away; 
but now it seems only a few short miles, 
and you get there more quickly. Those 
friends and relatives that live perhaps in 
your next paca 2 can now be visited, and 
you can return the same day, and even in 
time to do the night chores. 

wm “Of course, such things were impossible, 
as you were separated from the rest of the 
world by a few miles of rough traveling 
over muddy, sandy or rocky roads.” 

Severalmonths have passed now since 
that meeting, and the township has noticed 
again. Dozens of culvert pipes have been 
put where mud-holes used to be. The 
main road of the township which connects 
two state roads has been widened and 
pipes now supplant the cross-ways which 
used to exist there. 

The hard surfacing of a number of miles 
each year has also been discussed, and an 
early action is expected in that work. 

e writer, who took an active part in 
this affair, would advise every district to 
hold similar meetings, which bring the 
relations between road supervisors and 
farmers closer together, lead to better 
understanding, and prove profitable in 
many ways. 


To make an oil trough for a wagon wheel 
use a section of 
an old auto shoe. 
Turn it up and 
screw ‘it to a 
board, with block- 
ing on each end, 
as shown. 
will answer the 
purpose in nearly 
every case. 
New Jersey. B. 
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TRY THE 


NEW WAY TO KILL LICE 


NO DUSTING, NO DIPPING, NO PAINTING, 
HANG UP THE BOTTLE. 


“Good Enough for Me.”" 
“Enclosed please find money 
order for another bottle of 
LICECIL., I find it the bestand 
easiest to use. My birds were [i 
lousy when I put LICECIL in 
the house, but they were soo 
free from pests. I = 
wantedtomakesure 
so put other lousy & 
birds in the same 


Thornton, Wash. 
Likes it VeryMuch My 2 
Gentlemen: Please 
find enclosed 82. 
for two hottles. 
Have used one bottle and liked it v: much. 
Everett E. Whitehill, y, Iowa. 
HOW TO USE LICECIL 

Simply puta few drops in nestand g uncorked 
bottle in coop or henhouse, Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are three times heavier 
thanairand descend inamisty form, etrating 
feathers,cracks and crevices every where, Lice, mites, 
chiggers, bed bugs, ants, roaches, etc. haVeno lungs 
—they breathe through the pores of the body, and 
are destroyed by LICECIL vapors, 

WILL NOT INJURE CHI 


Bottie, $1.00; 3 Bottles for $2.50; 12 Botties 
$9.00. Money Back if it Fails. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
DEPT. 65 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


jeadquarters | : 


PREMO CAMERA 


Sent postpaid for $2 worth of sub- 
scriptions, new or renewal* 
This splendid 
little camera 
will give its 
owner plea- 
sure and sat- 
isfaction out 
of all propor- 
tion toitssize. 
It is of the 
very simplest 
construction, 
usingastand- 
ard OO Car- 


tridge Premo six-film pack. Automatic shutter 
for time and instantaneous exposures. The focus is fixed, 
requiring no adjustment—all that is necessary is to point 
the camera and “press the button.” The size of the 
picture taken is 1% x 1% inches, and the camera is 
so compact that it can easily be carried in the pocket. 


*These subscriptions must be those of neigh- 
bors and friends, not your own nor of any 
members of your family. No rewards are 


offered for or with your own subscription. 


The Farm Journal, Pa, 


GET BIG BUSH OFFER 


We do not deal through ¢ 


es i 
bushel of 
and 
Worth $7 mply send post- 
| yOu at once. 
SEND 
\ NO} od out i ae 
Guarantee: 
ato tho Oldest and 
$398 
Army Work Shoe 
Save Profits, Buy Direct 
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BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept.F14 Bush Temple 


pot of of Corns 


a SIMPLY put a few Way of 


**Gets-It’’ on my corn or cal- 

lus, ina second or two. It dries 
immediately, and I can my 
stocking and shoe on right over 
it. I don’t have to fool with my 
cornsany more. The corncomes 
right off, leaving the skin under- 
neath free and smooth. It’sa com- 
mon-sense, easy, painless way.”” 


“GETS-IT” 


For Corns and Calluses 


See how simply it is used, how simply 
it works. It is dangerous to cut corns and 
calluses. Besides it makes them grow that 
much faster. Avoid dangers of blood 
poisoning from cutting, and use simple, 
quick “Gets-It.”" ““Gets-It"’ is harmless to 
true flesh and stops corn pains. 

COSTS BUT A TRIFLE 
AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Manufactured by 
E. LAWRENCE & COMPANY - Chicago, I 


10 ) Days Wear 


ost as. 
enuine Winite 


to wear for 
1 it from a diam it back. 


livered rou FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, 
and sizes in the famous Taye | of 
RANGER" We the 


: ht from Chi 
30 Days Fre e Trial 
cle you select, riding 

PAYMENTS if desired, at 


wheels 

and repai | mak: 

of bicycles at usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but write 

teday for the big new 


Viti 
150-Acre Farm With 2 Horses, 16 Cattle 


and Brood sow, poultry, wagons, machinery, cream separator, 
tools, — weod; splendid community, near town, beautiful 
lake; hed fields cut va tons hay; 20-cow spring- 
watered pasture, valuable wood, 400 sugar maples; 8-room 
house, spring water, maple shade; big basement barn, silo, 
other fine buildings; owner called away. $5,000 takes all, easy 
terms. Details page 14 Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States, 
Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 150 FB Nassau St,, N, ¥. City 
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: All About the Poets—s, marcueriTE WILKINSON 


> 


N our opinion the funniest m sub- 

mitted in the contest is “Taming the 

Cow,” by Mary S. Swindle, of Fair- 
view, Mo. Here it is: 


An expert milkman my father sought 

To “tame”’ the wild cow he had bought. 

Pat Murphy said, ‘““There’s niver a cow 

But is aisy to milk if you only know how.” 

Amazed we watched Pat's steady stream 

Filling his pail with foaming cream, 

Till a swift kick hurled in his face the bucket, 

And the foot came down in Pat’s coat pocket. 

With a pitiful bellow the frightened cow 

Raced round the barn with Pat in tow; 

The old gray mule with a fearful bray, 

Clattered around the opposite way. 

Pat and his cow in their maddening dash, 

Met with the mule in a mighty crash; 

From the ludicrous jumble of pail, and stool, 

And calf, and cow, and man, and mule, 

We rescued Pat, and he’s conscious now, 

But he’ll milk “‘niver another ould cow.” 

The cow went dry, but she’s very tame; 

The calf, and the mule, and the stool, are 
lame! 


Carrie E. Knippel of Cleveland, O., de- 
serves honorable mention for her ‘offering 
which came next to the prize winner. 

And talking of cows, here is a rip-roaring 
Se about a cowboy called “High Chin 

b,” probably because he thought he 
could do pretty much anything he set out 
todo. Badger Clark wrote the poem, and 
the cowboys in the West liked it so much 
that they said it and sang it a lot and 
made some changes.. Here it is the way 
the cowboys said it, taken from ‘Songs 
of Cattle Trail and Cow Camp,” by John 
A. Lomax: 


High Chin Bob 


"Way high up in the Mokiones, among the 
mountain tops, 
A lion cleaned a yearling’s bones and licks his 
thankful chops; 
And who upon the scene should ride, a trip- 
pin’ down the slope, 
But High Chin Bob of sinful pride and mav- 
erick-hungry rope. 
L“Oh, glory be to me!’’ says he, ‘ 
unfadin’ flowers; 
I ride my good top-hoss today and I’m 
top-hand of Lazy-J, 
So, kitty-cat, you’re ours! 


‘an’ fame’s 


The lion licked his paws so brown, and 
dreamed soft dreams of veal, 
As High Chin’s rope came circlin’ down and 
roped him round his meal; 
He. yowled quick fury to the world and all 
the hills yelled back; 
That top-hoss gave a snort and whirled and 
Bob took up the slack. 
“Oh, glory be to me!”’ says he, “‘we’ll hit the 
glory trail. 
No man has looped a lion’s head and lived 
to drag the critter dead 
Till I shall tell the tale.’’ 


*Way high up in the Mokiones that top-hoss 


done his best, 
*Mid whippin’ brush and rattlin’ stones from 
canon floor to crest; 
Up and down and round and cross Bob 
pounded weak and wan, 
But pride still glued him to his hoss and 
glory spurred him on. 
“Oh, glory be to me!” says he, 
trail is rough! 
But I'll keep this dally round the horn 
until the toot of judgment morn 
Before I'll holler ’nough!” 


“this glory 


Three ‘suns had rode their circle home, be- 
yond the desert rim, 

And turned their star-herds loose to roam the 
ranges high and dim; 


And whenever Bob turned and hoped the 
limp remains to find, 
A red-eyed lion, belly roped, but healthy, 
loped behind! 
“Oh, glory be to me!” says Bob, “he cain’ 
be drug to death. 
These heroes that I’ve read about wapg 
only fools that stuck it out 
To the end of mortal breath.” 


*Way high up in the Mokiones, if you eygp 
camp there at night, 
You'll hear a rukus among the stones that'j 
lift your hair with fright; 
see a cow-hoss thunder by—a ligg 
. trail along, 
And the rider bold, with his chin on high, 
sings forth his glory song: 
“Oh, glory be to me!”’ says he, 
mighty noose. 
Oh, pardner, tell my friends below I took 
a ragin’ dream in tow, 
And if I didn’t lay him low, I never turneg 
him loose!”’ 


Which all goes to show that cowboys 
can tell good stories when they get started, 


We haven’t forgotten that this is June 


“and to my 


_and we are quoting as this month’s “od 


favorite’ a famous passage from “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell 
Lowell, which many of Our Folks say 
their favorite poem: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tung 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feéls a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches ad 
towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass or flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, ‘ 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalies, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too meaa 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast fluttert 
and sings; 
He sings to the wide world and she to a® 
nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is best? i 


It is good to remember that thou 
seasons change, the Giver of all seasom 
remains the same eternal God. The Ea 
glish poet Clough expresses this thou 
beautifully in a Fittle stanza ¢ 
“With Whom Is No Variableness, Neithe® 
Shadow of Turning’: 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is 80; 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er Ido, Thou dost not change | 
I steadier step, when I recall 

That if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


And now let me tell Our Folks about the 
new Poetry Editor who will be on 
while the writer is in England for the sam 
mer with her husband. Dorothy Seam 
borough, who will edit “All About the 
Poets,” is a wise, kind; folksy person. 
has written a book of verse, a book @ 
ghosts in literature, and “From @ South 
ern Porch.” Our Folks are sure 1am 
happy ene this department with h. Miss 
Scarborough in charge, and she is going 
be just in working for Our 
as the present Poetry Editor has beem WE os 
good wishes to you all for a happy summet! 
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| Judge a Community by Its Graveyard 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH’ — 


N I buy a farm,” said my 
: business acquaintance, “I am 
going to bay on your road. I 


drove there last wee I never saw a 
section of farming country with such a 
well-kept cemetery, so clean a roadside, 
and so neat and attractive lawns.” 

“You are right about the attractive- 

” T answered; “but you are wrong 
about the buying. There is no farm on 
our road that is for sale.” _ 

As a matter of fact.every farmer on our 
road is pretty well satisfied. We have de- 
yeloped a community spirit and take pride 
in our cemetery, our roadsides and our 
lawns. We are as anxious to have the 

ighborhood and the private property 
look nice as we are to have the cows pay. 
It makes us happy and it is really a good 
investment. 

Farmers give one trite excuse for their 
failure to improve the appearance of their 
gt . They say that the assessors 

increase their taxes, and maybe that 
istrue. But there is no excuse for neglect- 
ingacemetery. A cemetery is a sure index 
to any community; if well kept, people 
judge that the farmers in the community 
are progressive. Their property will ac- 
y be more valuable. 

Property on our road will sell for $25 an 
gere more than equally good land nearby. 
A well-kept cemetery is the cause of part 
of it, The ee that buyers judge a 
community by its graveyard is well known 
toreal estate men. It determines po 
erty values in the city; likewise it de- 
termines the values in the country. The 
effort of one man to improve the appear- 
ance of a neighborhood is sometimes offset 


by one neighbor or by all his neighbors 


o care nothing for ap ces. ery- 
body expects everybody else to improve 
the cemetery. It must be a community 
interest, just exactly as the improvement 
of roadsides must be. One man working 
alone can’t do it. 

The upkeep of a cemetery can not be 
left to voluntary support; the community 
interest must be strong enough to create 
&commission who will look after the busi- 


ness end of the deal and hire a man who 

ill fix things up and keep them fixed up. 

A fund must be established to keep things 
going permanently. 
_ The man who loves to have clean-look-. 
ing property will reflect that spirit every- 
where. His cows and horses will be clean. 
His habits and words will not be filthy. He 
will want that spirit reflected in the school 
which his children attend, in the church 
where he worships, and in the graveyard 
in his community., He will see that the 
burying-place of his fathers is clean and 
orderly. 

Take the two photographs presented. 
They are taken in communities in the 
same farming area. Pictures of schools or 
churches would do as well, but cemeteries 
are distinctive. If you were buying prop- 
erty a beautiful cemetery would be an 
am while a disorderly one would be a 

ebit. 

That is the reason why the business man 
wanted to buy on our road. It explains 
also the reason why there is no property 
for sale. We like to have people envy us 
our homes when they drive by; but we 
like to live in them ourselves. Why? 
Because it is a good community. Our 
cemetery is evidence of that. 


Can You Do It? 


A young fellow who bought an evening tie, - 
asked th 


e salesman to tell him the correct 
way to tie a bow. 

“Well, sir,” said the obliging clerk, “you 
hold the tie in your left hand and your 
collar in the other. Slip your neck in the 
collar and cross the left-hand end of the 
tie over the right with the left hand, steady- 
ing the right end with the other hand. 
Then drop both ends, catching the left 
with the right and the other with the 
other. Reverse hands and pick up the 
loose end with the nearest hand. this 
end through the loop with your unengaged 
hand, and squeeze. You will find the bow 
tied and all you have to do is to disentangle 
your hands.” 


the Skin 


may be a trifling or a serious matter. 
The slightest cut exposes the tissue 
of the flesh to infection and unless 
there is some dependable antiseptic 
handy with which to wash the 
wound it is liable to become infected 


Absorbine 


THE CANTISEPTIC :LINIMENT 


| is a positive antiseptic and germi- 
cide and when applied to cuts, 
bruises, sores and wounds it kills 
the germs, makes the wound asep- 
tic and promotes rapid healing. 
Absorbine Jr. is absolutely harmless, 
being composed of vegetable extracts 


and essential oils. Contains no acids 
or minerals, 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggists or 
postpaid. A Liberal Tri le 
sent for 10 centsin stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


-So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN, 
Develops erect, graceful figure, 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense _Alse 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and sup misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 


] blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


abdomi 

tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top cr’up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart 

Pictures and , ree 

GOODFORM MFG. CO. 

915 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lift off Corns 
with Fingers 


Doesn't hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’’ 
costs only a few cents 


You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the hard 
ekin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 
tthe corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
‘without one bit of pain or soreness. Truly! 


Wo humbug! 
Tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone”’ costs 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“‘} bear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 


had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. 
visible, comfortable,| 


weightless and harm- 


just it. 
thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. r 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sampleCu: fi fragrance. 


Send at once for FREE prospectus. 
: Get posted mow for the coming 
Spring, Summer, Fall. *I pay good prices 
: for hundreds of kinds of butterflies, insects 
Me for collections. Simple work with my pic- 
tures, price-list, instructions. SINOLAIR, 
Desier in insects, Dept. 16, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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[Finger Board 


“ Now loop this red rose in that hazel ring 
That snares your little ear, for June is short 
And we must joy in it and dance and sing, 
And from her bounty draw her rosy worth. 
Ay, soon the swallows will be flying south, 

{ The wind wheel north to gather in the snow; 
Even the roses spilt on youth’s red mouth 
Will soon blow down the road all -_ ag 


= ALIFORNIA needs 350 more school- 

teachers,” says Will C. Wood, State 

‘Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion. Do you know what is the matter 

with the teaching profession? If not, we'll 
tell you: Teachers are not paid enough. 


“To him who hath shall be given.” Get 
running water in your house and the other 
joys of life shall be added unto you. 


Two bacilli sat on a pantry shelf 
And watched, with expression pained, 
The milkman’s stunts; both said at once, 
“Our relations are getting strained.”’ L. 


Twenty-four leading counties of New 
York state have home bureaus, and re- 
cently Chemung county has decided to or- 
ganize a bureau. Three cheers for Chemung 
county, and three cheers for the state! 


A committee of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association has recently made a study of 
the great nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., and finds that it can make nitrate 
fertilizer at an approximate cost of $90 a 
ton, which is $50 lower than the present 
cost. 


Here are four questions for every woman 
in the land: 1. How can I manage my 
housework so as to have more time for 
church work, reading, recreation, educa- 
tion and the training of my children? 2. 
How shall I see that my children have 
proper recreation? 3. DoI realize what 


nae feeding is and how it will repel 
isease? 4. How can I make life at home 
always attractive for all my family?” 


Cincinnati has three markets gel 
horse flesh and all are doing a flourishing 
business. The meat is darker than best 
otherwise the housewife can hardly gig 
tinguish the difference, except in riggs 
horse meat sells at about one-half the prigs 
of beef. LG 


A farmer living near Battle Creek has 
informed the Nebraska College of Agr. 
culture that the installation of a draj 
system resulted in the production 6 
eighty bushels of corn an acre on a tragt of 
land which, until two years ago, never grew 
anything but native grass. 

“ Books for Everybody” is the slogay 
of the American Libra ssociation which 
furnishes us the following list of bookgg 
fiction most in demand at public librarig 
during March, 1920. The list is compiled 
by the Bookman : 


1. The Re-creation of Brian Kent, by 
Harold Bell Wright. 

2. The Man of the Forest, by Zane Grey, 

8. The Lamp in the Desert, by Ethel 
May Dell. 

4. The River’s End, by James Oliver 

Curwood. 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca 
lypse, by Vicente Blasco Ibanez, 
6. Redand Black, byGrace S. Richmond, 


_Here is a simple and valuable device 


for providing salt for the stock. The bor 
will hold a peck o 

salt which the am 

imals reach by push 

have not yet respond 

ed to our former t 

quests to send us at once your very bet 


ing in the 
front. Many of 
idea for that Experimental Farm. 


Folks send us exee- 
lent ideas. We thank 
you warmly. Nowwe 
ask those of you who 


Poultry Feeding Secrets 


Reprinted from the manual “Poultry Secrets,’’ published by The Farm Journal 


Chick Feed Secret 


ASILY prepared chick food: Six pounds 
of cracked wheat; two pounds of finely 
cracked corn; one pound of rolled oats, or 
pin-head oatmeal; one pound of millet seed; 
one-half pound of broken rice; two pounds of 
ranulated beef scrap; half-pound of 


fine 
granulated bone; six pounds of pear! grit. 


Gowell’s Fattening Secret 


If chickens intended for market, weighing 
from one and one-quarter to one and one- 
half pounds, are placed by themselves in a 
house with a yard twelve feet square, and fed 
on a porridge three times a day, they can be 
gotten ready for market in very short order. 
The porridge is made of six parts cornmeal, 
two parts middlings, one-half part linseed- 
meal and two parts beef scrap, by weight, and 
mixed with milk or tepid water. Feed all the 
fowls will eat in one-half hour, then remove 
and clean the troughs. The birds will stand 
this feeding for two or three weeks with good 
appetites. 


A Crate Feeding Secret 


Poultrymen generally claim there is no sav- 
ing in boiling the food, notwithstanding the 
increase in bulk ; but I have found there is 
economy in feeding boiled grain in fattening, 
as it has been proved the fowls fatten more 
readily with the latter. 

The crate-fed bird has a better appearance 
than a pen-fed one, and does not have flabby 
fat, but nice solid flesh. Soft roasters fed in 
houses may show more average gain than 
when fed in crates, but they are not so good. 

In crate feeding, if a bird will not accumu- 
late fat during the first ten days that it is 
shut up in the crate, it is very much wiser 
to take it out. When put into crates the 


. birds should not be fed for the first day or two. 


Some birds can be put into crates for two 
weeks, and fed three times a day, and money 
will be lost on them. On the other hand, 
some birds can be fed in that way for five 
weeks and still make a profit. Some bi 
are ready in ten days and others, after being 
fed for two weeks, wiil commence to 

in weight. M 


Who Should Buy Baby Chicks? 


[Continued from page 32] 


necessary knowledge about the feeding anf 
care, is a waste of time, a waste of money, 
and a waste of chicks. But where there# 
proper knowledge, where facilities are ade 
a in a direction that wil 
surely lead to profit. 

To raise and ship baby chicks successfull 
it is important that they be of good size and 
are strong and full of life. Chicks that a 
inactive upon arrival, and look tired and 
weak, will hardly ever improve in streng! 
and vitality. Such chicks gener 
They must have pep. 

It is necessary to have strong, handy 
to produce strong, hardy offspring 

reeding stock that is not in the p 
condition can not be expected to produce 
young ‘in better health than the parents. | 

Much of the success in poultry 
dates back to giving the baby chicks & 
start. The chicks should be not only hardy 
and vigorous, but they must be breoded ii 
clean, sanitary machine kept in clean quarte® 
The chicks must be kept busy, am 
growth should be steady and continugsaaa 

Poor brooding weakens many chicks 
otherwise are strong, and this weakness 
ultimately introduce diseases that prove fat 

The danger period in a chick’s life™ of 
first two weeks. More chicks are desta? 
during these two weeks—by improper fee@ 
and poor brooding—than at any other B. 
of. life. M 
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it will repel 
‘lif 
family? 
k 
er than beef: 
1 hardly dig. 
HL 
ae Get a Famous New Butterfly 
eduction of 
cnveea | Coupon Makes the First Payment 
is the dom | fhe Separator itself Pays the Rest More Than 
ciation which H for vo t 
Here isan opportunity for you toget oneof the 175,000 
t is compiled factory without sen a cent of money in advance. 
un Kent, by the same as cash for full first payment of $2.00 on any 
; Zane Grey, 1920:model New Butterfly Separator. Just fill = 
t, by Ethel the.coupon, telling us which size machine (3a) 
want and we will ship it for you to try 30 
ames Oliver in yourown home. Then you can can find ou 


for just how much the New Butterfly 
Cream Separator will save and make for you. 


Coupon Makes All of FirstiPay- 
ment—Nothing More to Pay for 


30 Days 7: Think of It! You can see for your- 
self before paya how easily 
this labor saving, money ——e machine will save 
enough extra cream to meet all the monthly pay- 
ments before are = this way t 
e cost a! You ve a separator to use em your 

farm and the money in your pocket. 


Pay Only $3.50 te $6.40 a Month 
eur | According to Size Separator You Need 
ur formert § pon with order—balance $6.26 8 | You get the benefit of the great saving in & 
our very best for itecif. "After that the prodt is all 
‘arm. and youown one of the best monetpe made 


a steady profit producer the year ‘ro 
a machine guaranteed a lifetime 
defects in material and workmanshi hip on 
u won't feel the cost at all. By o x... 
this advertisement you save the 
catalog, and time, and 


ournal aie benefit of this saving if you 
th we ye vou the below. You have the maq § 
tes for two chine to use instead of a catalog to read, 
ay, and money ith other 
F erfly with other rs 
1e other hand, borhod —y You ‘a 
after Fre are offerit to eend you a machine from our No Discs to Clean 
M. K.b. ee are only three parts inside the bowl—all 
30 Days Free Trial easy to wash. It running with 
Against Defects in Material and Workmanship . 
tack SEND THE COUPON NOW 
1e feeding aul we will pay the A pm yey both ways. You whether you want to buy for cash or on the easy 
iste of money don’t tek 20 ingle penny. you decide to keep payment plan. ane have shipped thousands of 
where there # the ecparaiur we send you, this coupon counts the ew Butterfly Cream Separators direct from our 
ilities are if You Keep 7 to 10 same as a $2 payment. You take that much factory to other farmers in your State on this 
ction that wil th Cows t off from our factory price on the sizeyou liberal plan. More than 175,000 of these machines 
order e New Butterfly—size No. acct, For example, if you select a $44.00 ma- arenowinuse. You take no risk whatever. You 
fully ¥, sopecky « up to 600 pounds or my you will have only $42.00 to pay in twelve have 30 days in which to try the New Butterfly we 
ks succe ‘ of milk an hour. Price $74.00 poumente of only $3.50 a month If you select send you before you decide to keep it. This is an 
f good size and efms, free $2, 00 coupon with order easy os chine you will shave only $54.00to pay § opportunity you can’t afford to pass by. Get your 
Yhicks that —balance month for twelve t payments of only $4.50a month and cream separator now. Start it making money for 
look tired and twelve month 80 on. on pay you. the coupontoday. It is worth §2.00to you, 
generally order New Butterfly big dairy size | C0.,2334 Marshall Sivd., 
No. 8&capacity up to pounds or Please ship me on 30 free trial one 4 
strong. hat of mi boar. Butterf rfiy Cream ream Separa’ ar perator size if 
y erms, ne satis 
mg ilk of with order— a $6.46 2 by you, I will keep it and you are ie’ Fy 
ed to menth for twelve months. tho return of 
he parents. the machine without any expense 
poultry NO Obligation to YOU. 1 f 
not select a larger machine than coed. 
clean quarter Another the To Y U : 
and™theit of apd the separator the faster it p 
continuous the less time it will take © State i 
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ick’s life is the 2334 Marshall Blvd, Chicago, ap Gn 
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Flies Are Bold 


Daylight Robbers 


Right in the open, unmasked 
without camouflage or previous 
bembardment they come by the 
millions. They rob you of dollars 
by causing discomfort, pain, fret- 
ting,suffering on stock from which 
yeu expect milk, meat, work. 


If you could count the cost of 
less of milk, falling off of flesh and lessened 
vitality caused by flies, you'd fight ’em— 
and fight ‘em hard. ax 
. Yet it is simple, easy and inexpensive. 
Spray So-Bos-So once or twice a day on 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs. Spray in yards 
and manure pits to kill fly larvae. 


Se-Bos-So is over 2] years old to many 
theusands of farmers and stockmen. It’s 
the same old reliable So-Bos-So, an oily 
liquid compounded of the very purest and 
best ingredients. Guaranteed not to gum 
hair, blister skin or taint milk. Being oil, 
it is applied with a fine mist spray, spreads 
quickly, goes far, sticks fast and lasts long. 
Se-Bos-So has year round uses, too. It’s a wonderful disin- 


_-fectant and a lice and vermin killer for hog and poultry pens 
and in stables. One application in this way lasts weeks. 


Keep a supply on hand. Ask your hard- : 
ware, drug or seed dealer for So-Bos-So Introductory Trial Offer 
in quart, 14 gallon or gallon container. 
If he can’t supply you get our guaranteed a xi 


: tate P. O. and 
prepaid trial offer. address. We ship cheap- 


H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., Carthage, N.Y. est and quickest way. 


The Banner Is Ready for Ygq 
Not a county is scrub-free ~ 


We will send this banner to the firs} 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


IHUS far no county is rid of scrub pul 

hence, our flag still flies. As previously | 
stated, The Farm Journal will arrange % 
send a banner twelve feet long, of the 
tion size, suitably inscribed, to the first couny 
in the United States that is clear of all gon) 
bulls: We authorize the county agent ofa 
county, or any other live-stock official § 
telegraph our Live Stock Editor at our@ 
pense as soon as the last scrub bull goesg 
the butcher; then we will get busy ont 
Farm Journal banner, have it suitably 
scribed and send it at once. 


Bulls and Bank Balances 


[Continued from page 24] 


cost of the three sires was $420—a small am 
in comparisog with the herd improvemell 
Besides, there is the added value to thew 
spring themselves. The high records ram 
the value of the daughters. Also the mi 
— sold for more because of the daughtei 
records. 


Pedigrees Told the Stories 


In every case, the pedigree of the sire 
dicated that his daughters would be hg 
producers. The pedigree of a young til 
should show that his dam is a high produ, 
that her daughters are high producers, i 
that her other sons have produced daughit 
with high records; that her sire was apt 
ducer of good stock; that her other ancesta 
have been good producers. 
Also, the.pedigree should show that ® 
bull’s sire had daughters with high recon 
that the sire’s other sons have produced got 
stock. In short, a pedigree must show tf 
there is no dead or weak timber in the bull 
family tree. 


Now Is the Time To Test 
(Continued from page 26] 


made $78.98 a head above the cost of fet 

All these herds have been tested for @ 
eral years, and are a product of systemslt 
treatment based on records. The herd wilt 
made a profit of $102 above feed until pastit 
time received the following ration: 
quality hay, silage, and a grain 
composed of two parts mixed feed, ene pu 
gluten, one part linseed, one part cottonset 
meal. Later, when hay ran short, the i 
ration was cut in two and the grain ine 
by four parts of ground oats and two pal 
of cornmeal. 

The ration of the second herd was gm 
hay and a grain mixture composed of @ 
part of distillers’ grain, one part of grousl 
oats, one part of gluten, one part of linsem 
one part of bran. 

In one of the good herds was a fouryew 
old which freshened in November. ia @ 
six months she gave 3,895 pounds of 


while a three-year-old which freshened# 
September gave only 3,305 pounds. Th 
natural deduction would be that the fol 
year-old was the more profitable cow, 

she wasn’t. a only 112 

of butterfat, while the three-year-old PY 
Guced 134.6 pounds. The testing 
showed that the four-year-old only 
$44.93 above cost of feed, while the im 
year-old made $67.18. 

This shows how cow-testing work B@ 
during this era of high prices. There 
was a time when it was more vital for a daitf 
farmer to know exactly what his herd is@oueyy 
individually. . T. B., Colorai 
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tory other treatment 
for a free copy 


EMING BROS., Chemists, 
337 Stock Yards, Chicago, DL 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 


ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


horse. No blis 
Concentrated—only a drops ge at 
application. $2. 5C per bottle, delivered. oh be your 


Case for special instructions and Book 8 R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc,, 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


New 

Kill Rats 
oratory 

kills oats and mice by science. Ab- 

Bee. Quickly clears dwellings outbuildings, with no 

& W. Virus, Ltd., 121 West Strest, Nom York 


a : In France the World’s greatest lab- 

e. Cannot harm human 
ive after-effects, It is Salled Danysz Virus. 

MEWTON’ FORHORSES, CATTLE, HOGS. 


has discovered a germ that 

birds, chickens or 

WEAVES, COUGHS, COLDS, 


DISTEMPER, INDIGESTION 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 

Colic, Staggers 
ditionéF and Worm Ex- 
- peller. Three lar 

and $1.20 per can (includes Wer Tax), deater 
At deal 
mail, Largest packages, Dose is small 


\_THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, | 
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Bloat in Cattle 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


ESPITE all that has been taught and 
written on this subject many cattle still 
ie of bloat, or acute distention of the rumen 
with gas. This is unfortunate, for 
the disease may readily be avoided in many 
cases and, when a case occurs, it need not 
prove fatal if the owner or attendant knows 
what to do. 


Common Causes of Bloat 


Sudden changes of feed and feed that is in a 
damaged or fermenting state are common 
causes. But sudden excessive eating of rank, 
wet green clover or alfalfa is by far the most 
common cause. 
Alfalfa in bloom does not cause bloat; but 
the sugar of red-clover blossoms is most 
ly to cause it. Look out for bloat cases 
on hot, damp muggy days after a big thuader- 
storm and when the air is surcharged with 
Goowsete. There are man y cases on such 
days. ake all changes of feed gradually 
and let all feed be sound. 


Symptoms of Bloat 


The paunch or rumen fills two-thirds of the 
left side of the abdomen. en an anim 
is bloated the paunch becomes so distended 
that it may rise above the level of the back- 
bone. The affected cow lags, stops eating, 
looks distressed, may slobber, breathes hard 
or gasps for air, and when about suffocated 
staggers and may fall and die. Urine and 
feces may be suppressed, but in some hot 
weather cases scouring may be present. In 
chronic cases the cow comes up bloated at 
—_ and by morning the distention has 
ided. Such cases rarely are acute, but 
many of them are due to tuberculosis, and 
for that a the tuberculin test should be 
appl lied a veterinarian. nce of 
foreign bodice’ in the second stomach also may 
cause frequent bloating of a subacute form. 


What To Do for Bloat 


Before giving medicine of any sort to a 
bloated cow, set her with the hind feet 5 
to prevent the distended paunch from press- 
ing es ent the diaphragm and interfering with 
breathi Put a rope or round stick bit- 
wise in hee mouth, as that will prevent suf- 
focation. Or run her a cold water, or pour 
cold water upon her bod 

Other methods of solivine bloat are to 
pull the tongue far out now and then, or 
lace a handful of salt or bicarbonate of soda 
ar back on the tongue, or persistently rub 
the abdomen and give rectal injections of 
soapy warm water to help move the bowels 
and bring the gas away. Some owners be- 
lieve in running the cow, but we think it 
best to keep her quiet. 

Medicinal treatment consists in giving two 
ounces of turpentine in a pint of raw lin: 
oil or quart of new milk; or, in very severe 
cases, if the cow is large, some veterinarians 
give as much as four ounces each of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia and turpentine well 
diluted with oil or water. These heroic 
doses have been found wonderfully effective. 
A newer treatment is to give from one to 
three tablespoonfuls of formaldehyde well 
diluted with new milk. Smaller doses may 
be given in from one-half to one hour, as 
seen to be necessary. 


How To Tap a Cow 


The term ‘‘tapping’’ means to insert a dagger- 
like instrument (trocar) sheathed in a metal 
tube (cannula) in the most distended part of 
the paunch high up in the left flank, close 
to the last rib, just under the spine and in 
front of the point of the hip-bone. Then 
withdraw the trocar, leaving the cannula to 
draw off the gas. Clip the hair from the skin 
at the point to be tapped; cut a little slit 
downward with a sharp, clean knife; insert 
the point of the trocar in the wound and then 
with a sharp blow of the palm of the hand 
drive it and the cannula inward, forward and 
downwa Now withdraw the trocar. 
When the gas has escaped return the trocar 
and pull out both instruments togethor; then 
Bette. the lips of the wound together, apply a 
ittle disinfectant and then some pine tar. 
Tap in a fresh wound if that is found neces- 
sary. Keep the instruments scrupulously 
clean. Stand on the right side of the cow and 
reach over to drive in the instruments. 


S.Gov’ 
lack Flag in 
Seale Glass Flog of 
‘insect fowder’ jn paper bags or boxes. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md 


Rats Love to Eat. 


They can’t resistit. “’As attrac 
tive to rats as cat-nip is to cats,” 
KILLS EVERY ONE! 

® Most successful of all poisons. 

ta 80e each, at your 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
304 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken parta 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial te prove it. 
Protected by U. |. pat pat- 


ents. Catal 
ure blanks mailed free. "Send 
name and 


address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, ZAP Sate Soe, Wank Mich. 


in milk ond flesh na 
cellent f. alls. Al itehi in 
cores. ali, te ¥.. mites in poultry houses, 


$1.50 for enough Shoo-Fly to 10 cows 2 


eeks, also our §-tube gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Name Express Office. Booklet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1300 N. 10th St., Phila. 


Gomaaurr's CAUSTIC BALSAM is the best external 
remedy that I have ond used, I have cured ringbone, 
fistula ona sweeny on horses, and can recommeir] it for 
use on sores, cuts and bruises on the human flesh, ix. £1 
it beats any "remedy that I have ever known. —CHA 

$1.76 per bottle by 
R mailed free on request. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


NDED 2°° BOTTLE SEND FoR 
REMEDY CO. LYNN. MASS. USA 


The man who goes half-way to meet 
Fortune, is more likely to find her 
than the man who waits for her to 
knock at his door. 


‘Good Friends ' 


always speak well a each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal whenever 
Every remember | 


you write an advertiser. time, 
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cues Seated ‘Three Sizes — 

| {Kill fice and prevent discase, Put one 

Bulls just a little attention every Afth day, and | AOC teaspoonful of Black in sheet off 
| our mone retupded if it fails, no folded letter paper, blow it vrith breath 

i . moths: Bice om Birds ts. | = 

r to the first std for the information Te gives. Harmles to peopl and 
scrub bulls eases of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 eee dfor BLACK FLAG trademark andi aw 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. red-and-yellow wrapper, Drug, depart-}j 

o the first coun = | \ 
i 

Clear Out RatsIn3 Nights | 
rub bull goes mats and mice in 3 nights, Change the bait _ 
ou mix with “Rough On Rats”—that’s the 
secret. Rats won't eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools them. Druggists and general stores d 

sell “Rough On Rats’—the most economical, is 
surest exterminator. Write for “Ending the é 
Rats and Mailed free to you. 
Balances BS.WELLS Jersey City, \ 
value to theo i 

\ 

COMPOUND 

CURED ontwWwearairuss 

AGENTS on receipt of price, 

WANTED Write for descriptive booklet: 

A 

season 

ofitable COW, 
ree-year: | 
he testi work E ee 
made, HEAVES CURED 
while the 
sting work pat 
his herd is 


A transportation investment which will 
pay the careful owner 100% dividend 


at the end of the first twelve months. 


ENGINE—Four cylinders cast en bloc with 
Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn intake manifold; 
cone clutch running in oil; transmission bolted 
to engine; bore, 3% inches; stroke, 4) inches. 


GASOLINE SUPPLY—Capacity 10% gallons; 
positive feed. 


TRANSMISSION—Three-speed selective type. 


STEERING—Left side drive; 18-inch steering 
wheel; irreversible worm steering gear, ad- 
justable. 

- CONTROL—Gear shift lever in center of driv- 
ing compartment and operated at right of 
driver; spark and throttle controls operated 
on quadrant underneath steering wheel; also 
feot accelerator. 


_"WHEELBASE— 124 inches. 


TIRES—35 inches by 5 inches pneumatic cord. 


CAT. 


REAR AXLES —Worm drive; semi-floating 


type; extra heavy malleable iron housing. 


FRONT AXLE—Heavy drop-forged steel 
I-beam. 


SPRINGS—Front, 38 inches long, 2% inches 
wide; rear, 52 inches long, 24 inches wide; 
both semi-elliptic. 


FRAME—Pressed steel construction. 


MATERIALS — All steel used throughout 
Maxwell trucks is. made from our own for- 
mulae, as specified by our_chief metallurgist. 


CHASSIS EQUIPMENT—Electric generator, 
storage battery, electric head and tail lamps, 
electric horn, complete set of tools, including 
jack and tire pop with pneumatic tires; 
seat and front fenders 


Standard Warranty 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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belong to the See! cach 
romise to keep his or 
beautiful and interesting’ in life. 


JUNE, 1920 


Odd Mention 


Many curious and odd contributions come to The 
Farm Journal, and this @ is devoted to them. 
How many have you sentin? 


Keep your eyes open. 


If farmers worked eight hours today, that they are not trees, but a bit of Nature’s 
And struck each week for higher pay, own camouflaging. 
Before e’er long, This striking bit of scenery is on the side 
Vales I’m iwrong, of a large plant located in a Cincinnati 


Polks wouldn’t eat three times a day. 


EMEMBERING the blackberry 

uddings, pies, jams, and the black- 

ITy used to 

make, we cry loudly: “Woodman, spare 
that blackbe: “bush?” 


You can’t wear soil out by cultivating it. 


The largest type motor bus now operat- 
ing in Chicago carries sixty passengers. 
Why not celebrate your birthday, your 
wile’s birthday, your son’s, your daugh- 
ter’s, your man-servant’s, your maid- 
grvant’s, by planting a tree? 


Egg Harbor, N. J., is a community of 
families. A young woman who 
brought her children to be weighed at the 
recent Department of Health’s Child 
Hygiene Exhibit, stated that she is the 
eldest of a family of eighteen, the youngest 
of whom is two weeks old. The mother is 
forty-five and was married at twenty-one. 


Before the breakdown comes, look over 
your stock of bolts, screws and things 
of that sort. When we have five or six 
geres of grass down or a field of grain all 
ready to cut, it doesn’t set very well on a 
fellow’s stomach to have to stop and drive 


“tothe store to get a ten-cent piece of iron. 


Amanufacturer of perfumes in one year 
wed the following flowers: 2,400 tons of 
toses, 1,750 tons of orange blossoms, 134 
tons of Violets, 280 tons of jasmine, 70 
tons of tuberoses, 15 tons of jonquils. _ 

These quantities seem enormous until 
you stop to realize that to make one pound 
of attar of roses it requires eleven tons 
of roses—about three million blossoms! 

"Six long slick slim saplings’{is a real 
Wohgue-twister; but if you want a real test 
of your ability, try this one: ; 

[Theophilus Thistle, the successful this- 
le-sifter,in sifting a sieveful of sifted thistles 
and @ sieveful of unsifted thistles thrust 
three thousand thistles through the thick 
this thumb. Why might not thou, in sift- 
nee sieveful of sifted thistles and a sieve- 

of unsifted thistles, thrust 
litice three thousand thistles 
thy thumb?” 


A converted cowboy’s idea 
What religion consists of is 
Rt 80 bad. ‘Lots of folks that 
Would really like to do right 
that servin’ the Lord 
Means shoutin’ themselves 
re praisin’ His name. Now 
i tell you how I look at that. 
Ymworkin’ for Jim here; if I'd 
Staround the house tellin’ what 
8 good fellow Jim is and singin’ 
mbes to him I’d be doin’ like 
& lot of Christians do, but it 
Wouldn’t suit Jim and I’d be 
pel pretty quick, But when I 
©0n my stirrups and hustle 
is the hills and see that [FE 
8 herd is all right and not 
ein’ for water or feed, a-bein’ off the 


7 pe and branded by cow thieves, then 


mseryin’ Jim as he wants to be served.” 


HE above is areal curiosity. A photog- 

rapher, in developing the picture of a 
large clump of pineapple plants, noticed 
that one of the pineapples looked peculiar. 
Turning the picture upside-down he dis- 


cove that there were little cat faces 
all over the fruit. Real catty, isn’t it? 
What Is It? 


je burrows in the ground, gnaws for a 
living; sleeps during the winter, and 
comes out to greet us February second. 
It’s our old friend, the ground-hog. 

Many say they never before saw a white 
ground-hog. It was recently shot and 
stuffed by a farm boy who is working 
his way through college as a taxidermist. 


? 


Trees, Did You Say 


EE these pretty trees owns alongside 


of this building? ell, look again, 
more closely this time, and you will see 


suburb and is attracting the attention of 
thousands of people. 

Early last spring, the owners of the plant 
had Boston ivy planted at intervals at the 
base of the walls. The ivy grew rapidly 
and soon crowded the space between the 
windows. When the plants reached the 
top of the windows crowded plants 
found room to spread in both directions 
and, lo and behold, they soon shaped 
themselves into shapely trees growing 
right on to the brick walls. 


- Progress from Then to Now 


1270, June i gers IX of France sailed 
at the head of the Seventh Crusade. 

1559, June 24—The use of prayer-books 
was made compulsory. 

1662, June 20—Three women were con- 
demned as witches at Hartford, Conn. 

1709, June 8—Paper money was first 
authorized and used in New York. 

1775, June 15—Washington accepted com- 
mand of the army and refused pay. 

1823, June 18—British soldiers first wore 
trousers. 

1851, June 5—The first chapter of Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin was published. 

1867, June 17—The University of West 
Virginia was opened at Morgantown. 

1911, June 10—At Rouen, France, the 
thousandth anniversary of the landing 
of the Norsemen was celebrated. 

1918, June 9—The Germans began the Oise 
offensive. 


Cheap Meat for F armers 


fis cheapest meat for the farmer is mut- 
ton. Indeed it may be said to cost noth- 
ing, as the fleece from asheepof good breed 

ill amply pay for its ae Then, for 
additional profit, there is a lamb or two, 
the pelt of the animal, if killed at home, 
the excellent manure from its droppings, 
and the riddance of the pastures from 
weeds, all to be placed to its credit. Be- 
sides its cheapness, science and experience 
both show it to be the healthiest meat that 
is eaten.—The Farm Journal, Junc, 1880. 


Names and Traits 


HAT does a name mean? Are you 
satisfied with your name? Naturally 

most girls want to change theirs, 
= Are some people well named? 
a Do their cognomens denote 
traits of character? 

Maybe so, for Turnipseed is a 
farmer; Swain has just married 
his third wife; Dr. Ameshas high 
ambitions; Rice is in the grocery 
business; Coleman is in the 
coal business; the Wentworths 
are worthy; Early rises early; 
Leavell is on the level; Senator 
Bankhead fathered a at 
highway; Uncle Joe is a big 


Homer wailed of a man long 
one from home; the Wright 
fpetbers were right; John Bur- 
roughs has burrowed into the 
mysteries of the woodland,—and a number 
of other men have done things remarkably 
aligned with what their names suggest. 
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 igeaee motorists can speak with as much 
authority on the subject of tubes as the 
pilot of a taxicab. 


For five years, Benjamin Berman’s meter has 
clocked Chicago’s streets as he carried his 
fares on Goodyear Tires and Tubes. 


Pounding over the asphalt, thudding against 
the curbs, grinding in the car tracks, think 
what punishment is meted to the tubes. 


Yet Berman’s tires last almost unbelievably 
long and he attributes their longevity to the 
constant use of Goodyear Tubes. 


The life of a casing is, of course, dependent 
on the quality of the tube. And Goodyear 


Sag 


Heavy Tourist Tubes are unusually staunch, 
built up as they are of pure gum strips, 
placed /ayer-upon-layer. 


These tubes, which come packed in heavy, 
waterproof bags, cost no more than tubes of 
less merit. 


Surely it is poor economy to risk a costly cas- 
ing when such faithful protection is available. 


Like all Goodyear Products, Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes are built to protect 
our good name. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 
other kind. 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oy 


Taskmaster Tubes, the 
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—when ‘delicious and re- 
freshing’’ mean the most. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Midget 
Clay Targets 


WINCHESTER 


Winchester .410 Caliber 
Family Shotgun 


TRAPSHOOTING 


FOR THE FAMILY 


N entirely new family recreation 
—wholesome, invigorating, and 
very enjoyable—comes into the 

family circle along with the new 

Winchester Junior  Trapshooting 

Outfit. The neat and handy kit which 

equips you completely for junior trap- 

shooting. 

See it at your local hardware or sport- 
ing-goods store. You will notice at 
once that it is built for service—a 
practical unit for modified trapshoot- 
ing, with full instructions. 


Try the Winchester .410 caliber 
Family Shotgun at your shoulder. Test 
its fit and balance. Note the usual 
Winchester construction and finish— 
from butt-plate to muzzle, an example 
of good gunmaking. We _ believe 
that the more you know about guns 
the better this one will please you, 
especially when you consider it as a 
family gun. 


Examine the little .410 caliber 
Shot Shells—made exactly like the 
Winchester standard  trapshooting 
shells. Fired in the new Winchester 
.410 bore Family Shotgun, they give 
in reduced form the same target pul- 
verizing shot pattern for which the 
larger Winchester Shotguns and Shells 
are so popular. 


Inspect the new Winchester Junior 
Hand Trap. This interesting device, 
with which anyone can send the Midget 
Targets soaring—just like the regular 


jf 


clay “birds” at a trap shoot—is itself a 
source of good fun. 


ALREADY POPULAR 


Almost any boy or girl old enough to 
shoot a small rifle can handle the little 
.410 Shotgun, and will do so with de- 
light. Any woman who would like to 
shoot and is not afraid of a golf club, a 
tennis racket, or a pair of skates, will 
take up the sport with surprising in- 
terest and pleasure. The kick and the 
bang have been so largely eliminated 
that they are hardly noticed. 


Men and boys used to shooting larger 
shotguns are even more enthusiastic. 
Hitting the speedy Midget targets is 
good practice too, for nearly every kind 
of shooting. 


TAKE IT ALONG ALWAYS 


There is much more pleasure on an 
outing by automobile, canoe, or boat, 
if you slip your handy W.J.T. case 
under the seat. And with proper care 
your gun and trap will last indefinitely. 


Let everybody shoot at the same 
number of targets. Arrange handicaps 
and keep scores. Then see how en- 
thusiastically all will look forward to 
next time. 


Take a Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit home with you today. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us for complete information 
and the address of one who can. 


.410 Caliber 
Shot Shells 


—— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U. S.A: 
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